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Republic 


All-Purpose Body 


eight bodies in one. 
































PLATFORM—headt 
hes 


luty farm work 


d and end gate Adapted to 


for every farm use. 





—all for one price. 


— all on one truck, 


—pbest truck in the 
the world. 











PLATFUORM—with extension side boards Suitable 
for hauling beled hay, grain in bags, crates, ete 











-lowest in price. 


—easiest to handle. 


—a bear for work. 








PLATFORM HAY RAC K—suitable fo we hauling hay 
ta ‘ 


wheat, oats, corns ik 


-— see our dealer today 











Model 10: 1 Ton, with Express 

body . $1 535 
Model 11: » Ton, chassis. .. 1885 
Model 12: : Ton, chassis...... 275 
Model 19: 2-24 Ton, chassis. .2395 
Model 20: 34 Ton, chassis.... 3450 


All Prices F. O. B. Alma, Michigan 


REPUBLIC MOTOR TRUCK 
Co., INC. 








REGULATION WAGON BOX—with re movwat le sides 
and end gate for hauling dirt, grair 





Alma, Michigan 
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Orange Judd Service Bureay 























Will serve you free b 

letter if td Private 
(!) send us full details of yoy 
claim, with all the papers g it ee 
inclose 15 cents for po e: (2) it ang 
close your address label fror 0 rang 
American Agriculturist, showing th Judd 
a paid up subscriber; or, if net sy YOU ang 
will be entitled to this free gery ueh, x 








coming a subscriber, ae 
The only exception to this fr 

that legal or veterinary ques - : pervice ts 
2 prompt answer by mail is <« coll Which 
each be accompanied by one d see 
charge whatever for answering in the + No 
page any subscriber’s questions, whether eg 
law, veterinary, or other sy : on 





COMBINATION GRAIN, APPLE AND POTATO 
BOX—with two seetion tight removable sides. 
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Shippers’ Loss from Strikes 























Many subscribers have faileg to 
cover claims against the express — 
panies for eggs lost or ruine d in — 
sit during the recent strike on a, 
railroads. We have iken he 
bunch of these claims, bat the Ame 
ican railway express refuses { z 
them = the ground th pa 
clause D, of the uniform ex 
ceipt specifies that the com fs 
not be liable for loss, damage or g 
lay caused by strikes. af 

The express company is within its 
legal rights in one sense. But where 











zaEse SECTION TIGHT REMOVABLE SIDE 
li = yard lons, 


the express failed to notify its agenty 
that there was a strike and the agent 
accepted calves, eggs, fruits op other 
perishables for shipment, it is a fair 








question whether any judge or jury 
would not declare in favor of the 
shipper. The circumstances might 
vary in each case, according to what 
the evidence brought out 
Probably there are thousands of 
such complaints aggregating hundreds 
of thousands of dollars. This is al] 
a dead loss to shippers, unless they 
can pool their claims, employ counsel 
and fight the cases in the courts, Ag 
long as the express comp: nies are in 








government hands, it would be doubly 





en = STOCK AND pAskET RACK 
OX—for hauling hogs, sheep. etc 





















































difficult to do this. Even when the 
express gets back into the hands of 
its former owners, the latter probably 
will declare that they are not respon- 
sible for mismanagement, strikes, ete, 
during government operation. 

It is an outrage that farmers and 
other shippers should be caught in 
this predicament. However, it is an 
almost universal rule that business 
contracts as well as_ transportation 
agreements are taken subject to 
strikes, lockouts or acts of God be- 
yond the control of the parties. Every- 
one suffers from strikes, and usually 











CATTLE RACK—for hauling cattle; also transport- 
on, 
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type of drive 











n tn sternal Gear Drive—used in 
\ all Republic Trucks delivers 92% of the motor 
"\\\ power to the a 1s, 

that delivers as much. The 
POWRLOK prev 


- 4 wheel loses traction. 









We know of no other 












































HAVE YOU 
ANYTHING to SELL, 
RENT OR 
EXCHANGE ? 


Use The American Agriculturist 
FARMERS’ EXCHANGE. You 


reach throuch this profitable ad- 
vertising department thousands 
of farm folks who are in the 
market for things you may ha 
to sell, rent or exchange. The 
Farmers’ Exchange will help 
you secure help or get wor! It 

1 business de . age nt that is 
of. bie value. nly 5 cents a 
word. 


American Agriculturist 
315 Fourth Avenue 
NEW YORK CITY. 











For Your Protection Always Mention 
A. A. When Writing Advertisers 


nts stalling when one 
$1.35 
PER 


AINT 2 


ORDER DIRECT FROM FACTORY 


We will send on as many gailons as you 
want of good quality red or brown 


BARN PAINT 


upon re ne pt of remittance are paint special- 









an supply y My paint for any pur- 
» Tell u our wa d let us quote you 
kc orice We car you money by shipping 





ect from our factory. 5 sfaction Guaranteed. 
On orders for 30 gallons or over we will prepay the 
st within a radius of three hundred miles. 


AMALGAMATED PAINT CO. 
Factory: 374 WAYNE ST., JERSEY CITY, N. J. 











wr 
save yous lot of mon 
e use heavy ACID eeu | atv 
Book and sample —FREE 


a ei 8 











“_aitioo" Cluster Metal_ "Shingles, V-Crimp, Corru- 
Seam, Painted or Galvanized Roof- 
Jallboard, Paints, etc., 
Rock- Bottom Factory Prices 


Edwards “Reo” Metal Shingles 


cost less; outlast three ordinary roofs. 
orrepairs. Guaranteed rot, fire, rust, lightning proof. 


Free Roofing Book 


Get our wonderfully 








; to you “at aq big saving. 
# Ask for Book No, 662 


LOW PRICED GARAGES 


Lowest prices on Ready-Made 
Fire-Proof Steel Garages. Set 


arage Book, chewing. styles. 
Ds Mm co., 











DANISH 


800,000 DANISH PLANTS. 
See prices in Farmers’ Exchange Column. 
F. W. ROCHELLE & SONS, Chester, N. J. 


the strikers suffer more than other 
folks. Working together on live and 


let-live principles, respect for law and 
order, is insurance against strikes and 
in favor of good times and a square 
deal for everyone. 











Home Builders’ Union advertises 
“3% money on yearly npaid bal- 


ances.” So did a lot of installment 
deposit concerns that have gone 
broke, and some of their offices have 
zone to the penitentiary. The scheme 
was to induce the victim to deposit 


with them a certain sum monthly, If 
enough did so to furnish money t0 
loan, then it was lent out to the ear- 
liest applicant. The thing was 8 
rigged that some concerns made the 
victim pay $10 to $40 to get in, and 
thereafter took 17 to 25 cents out of 
every dollar deposited. Among them 
were the notorious National Mercan- 
tile Co of Vancouver, Standard Home 
Co of Birmingham, American-Cana- 
dian Securities Loan Co of Denver, 
Empire Realty & Mortgage Co of Bit 
mingham, They were exposed and 
put out of business in 1/14-6. 


I wish to thank you for all the 
trouble you have been to i1 1, carrying on 
my claim, and I am pleased to tell 
you that the goods have arrived it 
good condition. You put yo! urself to 4 
great deal of trouble in st! -aightening 
out this matter for me, and it surely 
shows that Orange Judd Service Bu 
reau is working hard to protect the 
farmers’ interests.—[Jerome A, Max 
well, Lawrenceville, Pa 

cieneatnemcampepmaiaa 

Our Guarantee—We positively guar 
antee that each advertiser in this issue 
of American Agriculturist is reliable. 
We agree to refund to uny subscriat 
the purchase price of any article " 
vertised herein if found not to be : 
advertised. To take advantage of o 
guarantee, our subscribers MUST < 
ways state in talking wit h or wie 
to any of our advertisers. I -" 
your adv in the old reliable Americ 
Agriculturist.” We are not — 
sible for claims against in aie 
firms adjudicated bankrupt, oF wh - 
estates are in receiver's hands, 
against whom bankruptcy or recel 
ship proceedings are pending 
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Big Crops from Old Land Made Over 


How Orange Judd Mechling of Pennsylvania operates his farm with great success 


= UR FARM is a mile from Greens- 
burg in Westmoreland county, 
Pa, at an altitude of 1300 feet. 
The soil is a deep, heavy loam, 
having lime stone subsoil. Al- 
though the land has been farmed 
for more than 150 years, until 12 years ago 
it was wet, and therefore heavy, but, tile 
draining remedied this. No eight-hour a day 
system is practiced here, as labor is extreme- 
ly searce, and every hour possible must be 
spent in the fields to secure success. 

A rotation of crops is absolutely necessary, 
both as to good results and preservation of 
the land. I have always followed this plan. 
All corn ground is manured. Just before the 
corn begins to come through the ground a 
weeder is used. We never allow any crop to 
come up without ‘first using a weeder. This 
practically exterminates weeds at the begin- 
ning. We continue to work our corn until 
in tassel, if at all possible. After this time 
we seldom ever have trouble with weeds, but 
it is necessary after the last working to go 
through and pull out all suckers. 

We cultivate the ground deep at first, then 
about two inches at last. I learned this when 
I was first farming, while walking through a 
field of corn which was badly washed by a 
heavy rain, corn knee high. I discovered that 
three inches below the surface the ground 
was covered by a network of roots. If you 
cut these roots, the stalks may be blown 
down by storms; while if the corn is culti- 
vated deep, roots grow deeper and the stalks 
will be ready to resist much heavier storms 
and will also be stronger, healthier stalks. 
Corn must have plenty of moisture and 
the roots will find it deep in the ground 
if cultivated properly and_ regularly. 





Our corn ground is frequently seeded in 
wheat. We cut spaces of three rows in every 
15 of corn. We throw the corn aside and use 
a spring-tooth harrow to prepare this space 
for wheat. This is the best implement I 
have ever found to prepare this stubble. 
These spaces are sowed in wheat, then the 
remainder of the corn cut and shocked on 
this seeded ground. After this the remainder 
of the field is harrowed and drilled in wheat 
in the same way as the spaces mentioned 
above. 


Growing Wheat for Big Yield 


Sometimes I sow clover seed after the last 
cultivation of corn and let it stand until time 
to plow down for wheat the next summer. 
Clover is rich in nitrogen, which is essential 
to wheat. But plowing down clover for wheat 
must be well done. I have always been aa 
advocate of deep and thorough plowing. 
Wheat ground should be plowed 9 to 10 
inches deep and prepared by thorough and 
repeated rolling and harrowing. In this lo- 
cality wheat should be drilled from Septem- 
ber 12 to 20. Any time will not do. I use 
lime, manure, and plowed-down cow peas or 
clover for wheat land. Still I defy anyone to 
produce a record of heavier, consecutive 
crops, usually 40 to 55 bushels an acre. I 
bought a new farm so poor that not a stalk of 
grass would grow on it and the last crop of 
wheat raised on it, previous to my purchase, 
was 17 bushels, the entire yield on 23 acres. 
That was five years ago. This yearI raised 
on that same ground 40 bushels cf wheat an 
acre, as a result of the following method: 
Careful cultivation, manuring, plowing down 
two crops of cow peas and one crop of rye, 
and applying 350 bushels of lime per acre. 


No one owning a farm and living on it should 
have poor land. 

Timothy is sowed on wheat ground in the 
fall. Early in spring clover is sowed in the 
wheat on frozen ground, regardless of signs. 
The best time to sow clover is the first or 
second week of March. I have never seen 
this rule result in a failure if carefully fol- 
lowed. Clover will be almost certain to catch. 

Part of this clover field is left for hay the 
following summer, while the remainder is 
usually planted in potatoes. Always manure 
as early as possible, beginning just after 
wheat is off or hay is cut. In early spring 
the plowing is done 9 to 12 inches deep, and 
thoroughly disking with Clark’s disk harrow, 
well weighted down. I never go on my 
ground to plow or harrow unless the ground 
is in proper condition to work. 

Potatoes are planted the last week of April 
or first week of May. I have tried different 
times later, with only an occasional success. 
A planter is used to plant them, 10 inches 
apart in rows 31 inches apart. This requires 
good ground. The first two cultivations are 
with a weeder before the potatoes come 
through the ground and twice afterward to 
prevent weeds from getting a start. When 
the ground is dry and right for work, before 
using the weeder, I take a two-shovel plow 
and go twice through each row, weighting it 
down to enable the shovels to go nearly as 
deep as the ground was plowed. Be very 
careful to cultivate close to the line of pota- 
toes, yet they must not be disturbed. 

After a rain, cultivation should not be 
neglected, as this is the best time to dissolve 
clods. Once a week during the time the po- 
tatoes are growing, we cultivate as close as 
possible to the rows. This is [To Page 13.] 

















Mechling Farm, Where Wheat Trebles the Average Yield of the County 


In Westmoreland county, Pa, is located the fine farm of Orange 
The home and a field of wheat are shown in the picture. 
‘ “My father first subscribed for Amer- 
kan Agriculturist in 1857, and since that time it has been a revered 
t I have often heard my father say that it was 
American Agriculturist that made him what he was, and his farm busi- 
ness a success. When I was born I was named after your former editor.” 


Judd Mechling. 
Mr Mechling writes as follows: 


visitor in our home. 


on the four acres. 


In respect to wheat, Mr Mechling says: 
of wheat, which yielded 100 dozen sheaves an acre and over 200 bushels 
This is not an unusual yield on our farm. We have 
grown as high as 55 bushels an acre. 
fertile tracts of land in Pennsylvania, and American Agriculturist has 
been the foundation upon which it has been developed.” Read the 
panying article by Mr. Mechling wherein he brings out important facts. 


“The picture shows four acres 


This farm is one of the most 


acecom- 
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Ins and Outs of Bean Growing 


Methods and impressions of a veteran grower, H. E. Cox of Monroe county, N Y 





mm © THE writer this article would 
4 appear abrupt and stumpy if 
no reference be made to the 
past in bean growing. Future 
progress in bean growing as a 
commercial proposition is de- 
pendent on the proper use of present oppor- 
tunities. In 1860 I doubt if there were grown 
in a commercial way 100 bushels of beans in 
the whole United States. The cash crops 
that were grown, and from which the farm- 
ers supported their families and paid off the 
farm mortgage, were limited principally to 
wheat; and the summer fallow was the sheet 
anchor. This program was in practice when 
my father moved from Westchester county, 
N Y, in 1842, to this Genesee valley section, 
which at that time was called “out west.” 

Corn, then oats followed by wheat, sod 
summer-fallowed by wheat, was the rotation. 
The war of the rebellion, like all other wars, 
caused many changes. There was a demand 
for beans as food for the army. Some ven- 
turesome farmer in Orleans county, N Y, 
tried them in a small way as a field crop; as 
in all other pioneer work, there were many 
skeptics. If this crop could be raised suc- 
cessfully it would knock a hole in well-estab- 
lished traditions; and it did have a success. 
Monroe county, N Y, soon followed suit. 

I well remember the first crop of beans 
grown in our immediate section. There were 
20 acres, and I, as a lad, helped in a small 
way to pull them. Farmers when shown are 
quick to adopt and follow where 





number of both walking and riding cultiva- 
tors on the market, each having its individ- 
ual merits. These cultivators, with their 
steels, or teeth, as they are often called, are 
adapted for cultivating any crop that ean be 
grown. Among the supplies for these cul- 
tivators is found a bean hoe that is pat- 
terned after, but is a big improvement on, 
the crude affair that we used at first. 

In the first cultivation of the crop, the nar- 
row steels or tongues can be used to good 
advantage and without injury to the crop, as 
at- that early stage the roots have not ex- 
tended latterly to any great extent. By using 
the shields, pretty close work can be done, 
but for all after cultivation, all flat steels or 
hoes should be used, and often enough to 
keep the surface from crusting. There is no 
set rule for the number of cultivations neces- 
sary to retain proper moisture conditions. 
Every bean grower has learned, and often 
expensively, that it pays big to keep out of 
the bean field when the plants are wet with 
either dew or rain. 

A question often arises. with beginners: 
At what stage in the growth of the crop shall 
I cease cultivation? I quit cultivation when 
the beans begin to cover pretty well the 
space between the rows. If the work has 
been properly done up to this stage, the 
shade afforded by the vines will help to pre- 
vent evaporation of soil moisture, a sufficient 
amount of which is essential to the crop at 
this stage. Still I knew one bean grower at 





generally recognized as the proper way to 
finish the curing process. By so doing there 
will be fewer damaged beans if rainy weather 
occurs. In all events, if there be any quap. 
tity to house, they must be thoroughly dry 
when hauled under cover. 

There were very few damaged beans when 
the primitive method of pulling the crop by 
hand and setting the bushes carefully with 
roots up was in practice. When necessity 
calls, invention always responds. We have 
the modern machine that cuts or lifts two 
rows at once and turns them into one row, 
where they are in a position to be rapidly 
forked into bunches, or cocked up. One thing 
must be kept continually in mind at bean 
harvest time: No matter what other work 
may be pressing, every load of beans as soon 
as it is dry enough must be hauled to cover, 
and if our Uncle Samuel says that we should 
quit work at 5 p m, just tell him you would 
like to be excused, and keep right on hauling 
beans if the sun is shining. This is a whole 
lot more satisfactory than being awakened in 
the night by the sound of rain, and wishing 
that those last two or three loads had been 
hauled in. One hour of sunshine in bean 
harvesting is worth more than a week of 
cloudy or damp weather. 


Threshing—and Keep the Beans Dry 


Where but small quantities of beans are 
raised, the threshing can be rapidly and 
economically done by either of the following 

methods: First, the flail. As 





success promises. Soon the bean 
crop took the placeoftheoldsum- 
mer-fallow, for it was learned 
that just as good, if not better, 
crops of wheat could be grown 
after a crop of beans that had 
received proper cultivation than 
after the old practice. In fact, 
beans were a summer-fallow, 
with a profitable cash crop to 
pay for the work, and add also 
to the value of the wheat crop. 
Beans are nowbeingsuccessful- 
ly grown in many sections that 
were not originally classed in 
the bean belt state, and the 
crop total at present around 
20,000,000 annually, shows Cal- 
ifornia leading in bushels and 
acreage. 

The cultivation that our 
fathers used was surely fear- 
fully and wonderfully made. It 
required a man to operate it 
and generally a boy to ride the 
horse. I enjoyed this exercise to 
my satisfaction, while an older 
brother steered the machine. 
The frame was of wood and the 
teeth and plows heavy and awk- 
ward; still for corn and pota- 
toes it was a very practical and 
efficient implement, but when 
the bean crop appeared on the 
scene, a halt was found neces- 
sary. That implement with 
those heavy, deep rooting teeth 





few young men of the present 
generation have had experi- 
ence with this machine, it 
should be used with care, else 
the operator may get it on the 
back of his head. Treading 
with horses was practiced quite 
generally in the earlier days of 
bean growing. In a small way 
the silage cutter, by reversing 
the knives, has proved a good 
makeshift, but where the crop 
is raised in commercial quanti- 
-ties the double cylinder steam 
driver, bean thresher and sepa- 
rator are desirable. 


Beans should be thoroughly 
dry when threshed, for two rea- 
sons in particular: First, damp 
beans do not thresh and sepa- 
rate readily from the straw; 
and second, it is very difficult 
properly to dry them after 
threshing without being taken 
to some kiln for that purpose. 


Harrow After Plowing — In 
the preparation of the soil, to 
harrow immediately after plow- 
ing is always advisable. A 
moist clod is a good deal easier 
to break than is a dry, hard one. 
The time to destroy clods is im- 
mediately after plowing, while 
the soil is still damp and fresh. 
Nor is it best to wait until 











and plows could not be used in 
the cultivation of this new 
crop. But the true farmer is a 
practical genius. He must be if he succeeds 
in his profession. So all those heavy teeth 
were removed excepting the one in the center 
in front, and flat steel hoes or scufflers were 
made at the blacksmith shop. These were 
bolted onto the underside of the wooden cul- 
tivator frame. Each blade or hoe had a 
sweep away from the row of 6 or 8 inches. 
With these blades the operator could run 
very close to the row with no danger of in- 
juring the bean plants, and as they were not 
allowed to run over an inch deep, the bean 
roots which soon occupy the whole space 
were not disturbed. At present there are a 


Cultivating Beans by Machinery 


least who used to run the cultivator through 
his beans when the space between the rows 
was pretty well covered. This is not gen- 
erally advisable. 


Late Harvest Preferred 


If beans are grown in the open to any 
great extent it is good practice to let them 
stand before cutting until the pods are most- 
ly dry. There is less danger of rain damage 
and also the crop can be housed much more 
quickly. After they are cut and allowed to 
cure for one afternoon, cocking them up the 
same as done in curing hay has come to be 





morning, nor to do it at night 
after a day’s plowing has 
been done, for sun _ and 
air soon dry and harden; and you make 
a mistake by a too long delay in work- 
ing soon after plowing. It is a good 
deal better to change from plow to har- 
row four or five times each day, and 
back again if you can do better work. Be- 
sides, it is more satisfying and certainly 
more restful to a team, to change from one 
kind of work to another rather frequently. 
And it is. most certainly true that you can 
greatly lessen the work of a seed bed prep- 
aration, by a good deal of work, if you drag 
and harrow before the ground gets hard 
and dry. 
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Summer Butter for Winter Use 


Make it when milk is plentiful, urges E. S. Guthrie of N Y agricultural college 


of the early-summer 


NE WAY to make use 4 i 
O mi supply is to convert it into butter, storing 

the same for winter use. In this way the 
farm needs are met for the year round at low cost. 
wow York agricultural college urges this plan, this 
article being the substance of a printed appeal to 
poh The suggestion is timely and prac- 


dairy farmers. : 
tical, and worthy of 


{The Editor 

Farmers can provide their families with 
putter throughout the winter by making and 
storing a supply during May, June and July. 
There is a surplus of milk during this period, 
and the market price is lowey than at any 
other time during the year; therefore mak- 
ing surplus milk into butter for home use is 
wise economy. Butter has high food value 
and contains growth-pgomoting substances 
especially needed by children. For these 
reasons it should form an important part of 
the diet in the farm home. Heretofore farm- 
ers have not generally taken advantage of 
this method of supplying themselves with 
butter for winter use because of their failure 
to make butter of good keeping quality. The 
method of manufacture outlined is not feas- 
ible for butter that is to be used immediate- 
ly, but it should be followed carefully for 
butter that is to be stored for a long time. 
Sweet cream, pasteurization, and proper 
packing are essential to the successful mak- 
ing and storing of summer butter for use the 
rest of the year. 

1. The cream must be perfectly sweet. 
The buttermilk from cream in the proper 
condition for making storage butter is as 
sweet as fresh skim milk. If the cream is 
allowed to sour, a strong and perhaps a fishy 
flavor may develop in the butter. 

2. The sweet cream must be pasteurized 
for two reasons: First, the butter will keep 
much better if most of the bacteria in the 


careful study and reading. 


cream are killed by heating; second, sweet 
cream is difficult to churn if its sticky qual- 
ity, or viscosity, is not broken by pasteuri- 
zation. 

3. Earthenware jars are the best con- 
tainers in which to store butter, but wooden 
tubs may be used. The container must be 
scalded thoroughly and cooled immediately 
before butter is packed in it. The surface 
of the butter, after it is packed in the con- 
tainer, should be covered with a white cloth 
that has been made practically sterile, or 
free from bacteria, by boiling in clean water 
for a few minutes. The diameter of the cloth 
should be about two inches greater than the 
diameter of the jar. The cloth should be 
covered with a layer of salt about one-six- 
teenth of an inch deep, to keep the surface 
of the butter from spoiling. The cloth is 
merely to aid in lifting the salt from the but- 
ter when a portion of it is taken out for use. 


Care of the Utensils 


The condition of a workman’s tools has a 
definite relation to the quality of his work. 
In the same way there is a direct relation 
between the care of the dairy utensils and 
the quality of the butter made. All dippers, 
strainers, pails, cans and tinware should be 
not only carefully washed, but thoroughly 
scalded with boiling water. This process will 
kill most of the bacteria and will also dry 
the utensils and thus prevent rusting. 
Ladles, the butter bowl or board, the butter 
printer, and all wooden utensils not only 
should be thoroughly washed and scalded 
after being used, but should be soaked in 
boiling water. before being used, in order to 
prevent the butter from sticking to them. 


The churn must be kept sweet; this cannot 
be emphasized too strongly. Under normal 
conditions thorough scalding after each 
churning is sufficient to keep it in good con- 
dition. In case the churn has a musty odor, 
it should be filled with a saturated solution 
of lime water. This may be made by slak- 
ing burned lime, adding water, stirring the 
mixture thoroughly and allowing it to stand 
a few hours. After the lime ‘has settled, the 
clear lime water may be dipped off and put 
into the churn. Several new supplies of 
lime water may be made by adding more 
-water to the lime, stirring the mixture thor- 
oughly, and allowing it to settle as in the 
first case. The lime water should be placed 
in the churn as soon as it has been scalded 
after using, and allowed to remain until the 
churn is used again. 

The gravity method of separation is not so 
efficient as centrifugal separation, for two 
reasons: First, more fat is lost in the skim 
milk; second, the cream is thinner, and con- 
sequently it is often difficult to churn. 
Where no separator is available the following 
method may be employed: When making 
butter on a fairly large scale, two or more 
40-quart milk cans should be used as con- 
tainers. Immediately after the milk is 
drawn it should be placed in these cans in 
the cooling tank and stirred until it is 50 
degrees or less in temperature. After the 
milk has stood for approximately 48 hours, 
the cream should be carefully skimmed off 
with a shallow dipper. If the milk stands for a 
shorter period, a high percentage of fat will 
be lost in the skim milk. Low temperatures 
must be maintained throughout the holding 
period in order to keep the [To Page 10.| 











Sweet Clover Comes to the Front 


Eastern New York farmer speaks in fine praise of its virtues 





**& HAT SWEET clover makes one 
of the most valuable finds in 
the whole range of our agricul- 
ture is the statement of Datus 
C. Smith of Columbia county, 
N Y, who has had experience 
with the crop in North Dakota, and is now 
co-operating with his farm bureau in bring- 
ing it to the attention of home growers. He 
says of the crop: 

“There have been so many new things 

brought forward to redeem farmers from 
their ills that have in the end proved failures 
and nothing but seedmen’s bubbles, that a 
wise man would now speak with much cau- 
tion of any new thing that had not been well 
proved. In_the case of sweet clover, the 
worth of the plant has been thoroughly 
proved and endorsed by the United States de- 
partment of egriculture and by many of the 
experiment stations, and besides that, in the 
still more valuable experience of many thou- 
sands of farmers, not only beyond the Mis- 
Sissippi, but in such states as Illinois and 
Ohio. 
_“There should now be no possible ques- 
tion in any man’s mind as to the value of 
Sweet clover. There may now and then be 
an animal that will persistently refuse it, 
but I have never seen one, though I have ex- 
tensively fed sweet clover, both green and 
dry, to cattle, sheep, horses and hogs. 

“There is nothing except alfalfa that af- 
fords the amount of good forage per acre 
that sweet clover does, while it is out of 
Sight of every plant we have except alfalfa 
in the renewal of soils. Even here, in the 
main respect, it is far better than alfalfa, be- 
cause alfalfa is not a rotation crop, while 
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sweet clover is; and leguminous rotation 
crops are, I believe, what we are most in need 
of in New York and other eastern states. 


In First Rank as Pasture 


“But, take it as a pasture plant alone, in 
which many of our farmers have the greatest 
interest. A sweet clover pasture in its sec- 
ond or full year can, with proper care, be 
pastured from early spring, carrying green 
fields right across the drought of mid-sum- 
mer till late in the fall. No one need fear 
it as a troublesome weed. It dies at the end 
of its second year. We see it everywhere 
growing by the roadside, but did anyone ever 
see it as a pest in any cultivated fields? ’ 

“How shall we grow sweet clover in New 
York? I confess that I cannot confidently 
answer that question, even though I have 
been growing it for several years in the 
west. That it may be grown here is evident 
enough from what we see by the roadside 
along railroad embankments and in a thou- 
sand spots over the country. Yet, there are 
many failures reported in the east with 
clover; due in most instances, I am inclined 
to think, to indifferent methods. Because 
sweet clover grows as a wayside weed is no 
reason for thinking it may be made to evenly 
cover a whole field by just scattering in the 
seed evenly over the field. We must in 
some measure seek to provide similar 
conditions. 

“What seem to be the necessities in the 
case? First, and foremost, is an abundance 
of applied lime, not less than two tons per 
acre of good ground limestone, or the equiva- 
lent. Lack of lime would seem to account 
for most of the failures with sweet clover. 


Next is inoculation with the sweet clover 
bacteria. This is the simplest thing in the 
whole process and the most neglected. Then, 
a firm seed bed and scarified seed; these four 
things, with a fair chance, make up the es- 


sentials to success, as I take it. 


Kind of Seed to Sow 


“We have had two good hay crops of sweet 
clover in New York and are now feeding it 
to our cows and pigs; and we have in a 
small way had some failures, due to lack of 
some of the essentials indicated, once in 
using unhulled seed in the fall, on someone’s 
beautiful and positive theory that unhulled 
seed would be cracked up by winter frosts 
and be ready for business with the first warm 
days of spring; once by using unscarified 
seed, none other being then available, and 
once by not using enough lime. 

“TI believe the best practice will be to sow 
with a nurse crop, preferably barley, in early 
May, or when the ground begins to get warm, 
using about 12 to 14 pounds white blossom 
seed, not more. Twice in experimental plots 
here we have, with hand seeding, got it too 
thick for hay, it killing out the first heavy 
cutting. Various other ways will suggest 
themselves to practical farmers, especially 
for pasture. We have a small field for a 
hog pasture, mixed with other seed and with- 
out a nurse crop. This will be its second year. 

“Get seed from a_ responsible dealer. 
There may be virtue in the biennial yellow 
blossom, but nine-tenths of the seeding in 
the west is of the white variety. Don’t take 
unhulled seed, or the annual yellow blossom 
as a gift. Perhaps I should add that I have 
no seed for sale.” 
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The Greatest Shoe Offer Worto 
eeu ee 


If not, we will give you « new 
pair; thie is something that 













cherry elkekia 
leather with 
guaranteed 2 full 
ehrome 
leather soles. 






Pay $4.95 

Only 

SAME ™ SOS. ankiva. 
i to 5% at $2.75 
9 to 13% at $2.45 
Also the U.S. Army Munson Last Shoe, $3.85. Guaran- 

teed uppers for 8 months’ wear. Same in the Trench 
Shoe, sewed and nailed, $3.35. Give size you wish. 


U. S. NATIONAL ARMY SHOE CO. 
344 Elm Street Westfield, Mass, 














Ditches 
Slouee tec 


Prevent crop 


failure. Re- 


ductory offeron 


Write for FREE Farm Ditcher, Terracer 
Book and Prices and Road Grader 
All-steel — Adjustable — Reversible—No wheels, 
levers or cogs to get out of fix, Cuts new farm 
ditches or cleans old ones to 4 feet deep 
grades roads—builds farm terraces, dykes 

and levees. Does work of 100 men 
farm needs one, Send your name, 


Owensbora itcher & Grader Co., inc. 
552 Owensboro, Ky. 


ivery 








“SAVE-A- SELF-FEEDING HAY 
ONE. MAN {PRESS 


25 to 50% 
increase 
capacity 






Send for catalog of complete line of *‘Money-Maker’’ 
Belt and Motor Presses. Distributors everywhere. 


Swayne, Robinson &Co. 380 Main St. Richmond, lad, 








ROLL BRIMSTONE 
FLOUR SULPHUR 


100% Pure 


Commercial Flour Sulphur 


for spraying solutions, and 


Superfine Flour Sulphur 
for dusting, 99% pure 


Tell us your requirements and let us quote you 
prices. Write to-day. Department 


BATTELLE & RENWICK 
80 MaidenLane New York, N. Y. 


HOISTS 








Do you realize that in about three weeks the 
haying season will be on in full blast? And 
then what about that “HOIST” you intended to 
order from Ireland? Simple excuse neglected to 
do s Our price will allow you to still order 
and heve shipped express So get busy, and 
write or wire us for particulars 
Sold by THE JOHN DEERE PLOW CO.., 

Syracuse, N Baltimore, Md. 


IRELAND MACHINE & FOUNDRY CO., 
11-13 State Street, Norwich, N. Y¥ 
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i HAY-CAPS ss; 
\s Hay-Caps for Alfalfa, clover, et Stack, ; 
: teplement and wagon covers, Canvas covers fy 
\e fw all purposes. Plain or waterpioof, H 
iH Circulars, ete H 
: HENRY DERSY : 
‘| - 453 St. Pauls Ave., Jersey City, N. J. 
' ’ 
Usesesr seca ee eee sss Sac se cecee wee eseeeee 
t SSSeSSOSS SS 2 2 Ses : 











Japanese Seed Buckwheat 


FOR SALE—Recleaned selected seed; sow the best 
and get a good yield of good grain. Price $2.50 
per bushel; bags free 


HARRY W. SEAMANS, 


DANISH 


PLANTS. 800,000 DANISH PLANTS. 
See prices in Farmers’ Exchange Column. 


F. W. ROCHELLE & SONS, Chester, N. J 


FACTORYVILLE, PA. 








i 1919 prices. F 
BINDER TWIN y-t-y wanted “= le <7 
. M 


THEO. BURT & SONS, - ELROSE, OHIO 


WHEN YOU WRITE 
ADVERTISERS 


Be eure to mention American Agriculturist 
Take advantage of Our Guarantee of 
TRUE ADVERTISING 








American Agriculturist, June 21, Trg. 


Plans for Handling 1919 Wheat Crop Arranged 


Producers, Grain and Milling Trades Confer with Wheat Director Barnes of Grain 






Corporation—Unity of Action and Spirit of Fair Dealing Manifested at 3 


Last Week's New York Conference—By A. W. Fulton 


Every wheat grower in the United 
States sheuld receive for his 119 crop 


the equivalent of the ~ government 
guarantee price; meanwhile equiva- 
lent facilities in kind should be ac- 
corded. interior wheat buyers and 
grain’ @leVators, Géalers at terminals 
and export points, millers and bak- 
ers. Thus may be generalized ~ the 
purpose >of .the highiy important 
meeting held June 10-11: at the his- 


torical Ghamber of commerce in New 
York city. While a hearing this was 
in feality a conference of far-reach- 
ing latitude and good will between 
the. federal. administration on one 
side; and on the 6theéer representatives 
of all the interests here indicated. 
Wheat Director Julius H. Barnes, 
who is also president of the United 
States grain corporation, sat at the 
head of the table, figuratively speak- 
ing. It was at his invitation that many 
of the 300 present plied him with ques- 
tions, each of which received a prompt 
and definite answer; and at his invita- 
tion made many suggestions looking 
toward-the enormous task just ahead, 


that of marketing and distributing 
the billion and a quarter bushels of 
wheat already coming from the grain 
spouts of the threshing machines, 
this golden strexjm to continue until 
well into the autumn, Those present 
included mang delegates specifically 
representing layvge bodies of men en- 
gaged in one branch or another of 
grain production and _ distribution. 
There were outstanding features in 
this two days’ conference which were 
notable and far-reaching in the esti- 
mation of the editorial representative 
of American Agriculturist. 


Under Contract 

Perhaps first of all, and this most 
gratifying, was the evident purpose 
on the part of all to carry out in full 
the government price guar- 
antee. There was not apparent the 
slightest suggestion or thought to the 
contrary; evidently all present took 
it as a matter of course that this will 
be faithfully followed, that the pres- 
ident’s proclamation of last fall rela- 
tive to 1919 wheat crop will be ob- 
served in every detail. 

Another impressive thing was the 
universal belief that practically all 
thé great interests engaged in the dis- 


Opcrate 


measure 


tribution of ‘the wheat crop. will 
operate under contracts with the 
grain corporation. This decision as 
to terms of the contract really was 
the business of the conference. Ten- 
tative drafts of these contracts were 
presented by the grain director. 


Almost unrestricted time was given 
the floor to discuss the contracts, the 


purpose being to perfect the plans 
and standardize the contracts. Any 


farmer may secure a copy of any of 
these contracts as finally drafted by 
applying for same to the office of the 
United States Grain corporation, 42 
Broadway, New York city. 


Protecting Producers’ Interests 

Naturally, American Agriculturist 
is first and foremost interested in 
noting such phases of the meeting as 
have to do with the sale of the in- 
dividual crop of the wheat farmer 
under this government jurisdiction. 
Producers were well represented by 
able spedkers; this possibly ‘more 
particularly true of the winter wheat 
territory than of the American north- 
west, although there were represent- 
atives from points as distant as Ida- 
ho, Oregon and Washington. The 
contracts as presented for considera- 
tion by Wheat Director Barnes were 
in many instances modified here and 
there, yet in the main they -were in 
shi acceptable, both to the pro- 
and the distributers,. the lat- 
ter, of course, including the milling 
trade and the bakers. 

The government price guarantee, 
the terms of which were long since 
printed in American Agriculturist, 
will stand. Some arguments were 
advanced from certain sections, show- 
whereby the government should 
some upward changes in the 
price. Some of the grain in- 
Duluth wanted a change. 
representing the Duluth 
board of trade expressed the belief 
that No 1 spring wheat in Duluth 
should be as high in price as winter 
wheat at Chicago, $2.26 basis against 


be 


ducers 


ing 
grant 
basic 
terests in 
\ delegate 


the established Duluth basis of 
$z.22%4, and wanted to be convinced 
that there was full justice in this 


difference of 5% cents per bushel. He 
based his arguments partly on the 
fact that there has been a change 
in the rail rates since a year ago, 
adding that northwestern producers, 
particularly, feel an injustice will be 
done them if present prices remain 
in force; that at present part of the 
value of the wheat of the northwest 
has been taken away by this differ- 
ence. 
No Change in Basic Prices 


This argument brought out the 
delegates’ opposition; Chicago dele- 
gates being dead set against any 
change in the price basis, and this 
seemed to be the general opinion, 
also, of Minneapolis so far as was 
expressed. The insistance Was made 


that to change the Duluth basic price 
would work a hardship to many in- 
terests on account of the freight dif- 
ference—North Dakota, South Dako- 
ta, etc, to Duluth on the one hand, 
and to Minneapolis and Chicago on 
the other. 

Similar arguments were presented 
by some of the representatives 
of terminals in the southwest, Kansas 


City and gulf points. But the senti- 
ment of the conference as a whole 
was unalterably opposed to any 


change in basie prices. 

Producer to Get His Full Share 
Much consideration was given 
matter of buying wheat in the 
try from farmers as delivered 
cal buyers and elevators. Following 
exhaustive discussion, it was agreed 
that the producer is entitled to all 
there is in- the market for him. This 
inchided recognition of the propriety 
and justice of the grain corporation 
taking the basic prices as of July 
sales and from that month’s farmers’ 
deliveries thenceforward increasing 
the government guarantee enough to 
represent legitimate carrying charges. 
Some of those favored an advance for 
each month of 1% cents a bushe!, but 


the 
eoun- 
at lo- 


generally agreed on 2 cents a bushel, 
Speakers from the winter wheat 


territory, notably from the southwest, 
where harvest is now beginning in 
earnest, believe some such plan as 
this is necessary in order to encour- 
age, within reasonable limitations, 
farmers who have storage capacity at 
home in the way of granaries and 
bins, to hold for the time being a part 
of their crop. This is another way of 
encouraging conservative marketing at 
the flush of the season in order to 
prevent otherwise serious congestion 
in transportation and also in ware- 
house facilities at the terminals. 

3y common consent, it appeared 
this advancing b.sic price should ter- 
mimate with February 1 next; on the 
assumption that most of the crop 
should then be well out of first hands. 
While there is thus im sight a steadiiy 
intreasing basic price, the question of 
returns to the farmer is about as 
broad as it is long, because this in- 
crease in price only ¢epresents the 
earryme charge, and the farmer who 
thus stores his wheat loses the inter- 
est on the capital émvolved in this 
operation. ® 

The point was brought up by one 
speaker asking whethcr it were per- 
missible for a dealer to buy wheat 
from a farmer at a price lower than 
that set by the government, in case 
the farmer was quite willing, owing 
to inadequate storing  faeilities or 
some other reason. Mr Barnes an- 
swering this expressed the- deeided 
opinion that such transaction would 
be a violation of the terms of the 
contract; adding that dealers 
throughout the country are expected 
to rigorously maintain the price set 
by the government. 


Grades and Dockage Considered 

Most careful consideration was 
given the matter of grades, dockage, 
etc, at the point of original purchase, 
this being the country elevator, Grain 
growers brought up the well-realized 
experiences of severe tolls exacted in 
the past. With the principle of fair 
dealing permeating the entire confer- 
ence, together with the form of cén- 
tracts, the belief prevailed there 


ig] 


should be relatively little Complaint og 
this character the present season. 

After much discussion the idea was 
worked into the fabric that where the 
farmer and the buyer cannot agree on 
the grade or dockage and the first 
named feels an unfair price js offereg 
him, a sample of the wheat in ques. 
tion is to be taken at the time ang 
forwarded immediately to the regioi. 
al director or vice-president of the 
Grain corporation operating in that 
territory. His decision fs ty stand. At 
all times the producer has the same 
right as the dealer in making appeals 
from any decision. 


Charges for Handling Wheat 

There was much talk over what 
may be gconsidered a fair margin of 
profit to the country dealer (the 
buyer) for handling the grain. One 
Illinois buyer speaking for a sroup of 
others wants no fixed margin estab- 
lished, believing this should be left 
#o competitive trade regulations, He 
believed the word reasonable js the 


only one to de-...1be what the interior 


grain dealer is entitled to. On ap. 
peal on the part of the farmer this is 
to be finally determined where there 
is a distinct difference by the zone 
agent. 

Various speakers representing the 
buyer’s side expressed the belief that 


the charges for handling, covering such 
items as insurance, rent, storage, in. 
terest, etc, should be 
around 8 cents a bushel. 
only suggestive. One Minnesota  buy- 
er expressed the belief while 
some such figure or possibly 10 cents, 
as named by one or two, might pre. 
vail at purchasing points in winter 
wheat territory, these figures were in- 
ordirately high from the standpoint of 
handling wheat in the _ northwest. 
Farmers do not wish to submit te 
excess charges on the part of the ele- 
vators. Many of them felt that § 
cents plus the freight is certainly suf- 
ficient margin for the country grain 
dealers. No final and definite action 
Was taken on this point. 


§ omewhere 
But this was 


that 


Basic Prices Discussed in Detail 

The president of the grain dealers’ 
association of Minnesota believed the 
carrying charge to be added month by 
month should be not less than 2 cents 
for each month. He added that farm- 
ers in Minnesota and Dakota are very 
anxious to market their grain as soon 
as practicable. They do not have ade- 
quate storing capacity, but he -believes 
if this grant of say 2 cents carrying 
charge per month becomes a fact the 
farmers in the northwest will work 
out a system to prevent a flood of 
wheat this fall and unfortunate con- 
gestion. 

The thought was brought out by an 
Indiana speaker that the wheat direc- 
tor has the power to eliminate carry- 
ing charge of 2 cents per month if 
such action should .preve necessary to 
prevent wheat from backing up in the 
country. Mr Creasy of Pennsylvania 
expressed dhe belief that half the 
wheat farmers must lave money %5 
soon as they get their wheat threshed: 
therefore why not offer farmers sone 
inducement to hold back for a time 
something along the lines above sug- 
gested, in order. to prevent conges- 
tion? 

Resolutions were adopted by 2 pro- 
dueers’ eaucns and recommended to 
the full meeting recognizing the merit 
of a carrying charge on wheat to be 
2 cents.a bushel per month, this sum 
to. be added to the grain price and 
“the same be paid to all producers of 
wheat for the grain market July 1, 
1919, to February 1 1920.” 


Official Bulletins to Be Publicly Posted 


At the suggestion of one speaker 
Wheat Director Barnes expressed en- 
tire approval of the idea that the 
Grain corporation should prepare at 
cence and circulate among all country 
buyers and interior elevators an in-, 
forming poster of value to farmers. 
This is to state specifically the condi- ‘ 
tion relating to appeals where ",, 
farmer believes he is not getting fait, 
treatment or a fair bid. 0 

This poster should be in the hands 


[To Page 16.] 
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Fertilizers Cheaper Next Year 
ertilizer cost is a forecast 
t of agriculture fol- 
conferences with manufactur- 
and looking toward the fall sea- 


Lower ! 
of the departmen 
jowing 
ers if 1919. The department reports 
ow in a position to announce that 
farmers should obtain their mixed 
fertilizers next fall at an average 
230% lower than the prices 
which prevailed for spring season re- 
cently closed. This statement applies 
to the north and east generally, 
statements concerning other territory 
still to be issued. ; 

The department sends out prices at 
which the principal fertilizer grades 
will be sold to farmers and dealers 
ordering 30-ton lots at Baltimore, 
Philadelphia or Carteret, N J; these 
re maximum prices fo b cars, “and 
in the trade may make 
The quotations cover 
depending upon the 
proportions to ammonia, phosphoric 
acid and potash. For example, 3-S-1 
{s quoted at $55 a ton, 4-8-1 $40, 4-S-4 
$48.75, and the lower grades such as 
1-8-1 $25, 1-8-3 $30.75, 1-12-1 $28.50, 
etc. The prices are based on 167- 
pound bags; if in 200-pound bags de- 
duct 25 cents a ton. If 100-pound 
pags add 50 cents a ton. These prices 
are subject to a discount of 5% if 
paid in cash December 1, also a fur- 
ther discount of % of 1% for each 
month in advance of that, and apply 
to New Jersey, Delaware and Mary- 
land and the eastern half of Penn- 
sylvania. ' ; 

In the middle western territory in- 
cluding New York, western Pennsyl- 
Ohio river counties of West 


price about 


a sa2 
competition 
prices lower.” 

a wide range, 


yania, 
Virginia and west to Missouri and 
Iowa inclusive $3.75 a ton will be 


added for freight to any railroad de- 


livery point. The freight addition to 


Long Island delivery points is $2.50 
a ton, and to New England points 
$4.50 a ton. In addition to the 


prices quoted to New England points 
there will be added $3 a ton’ for 
shipments in less than carlots. It is 
understood that farmers ordering less 
than 30-ton lots there must be added 
to these prices a fair profit to the 
dealer, this usually amounting to $2 
a ton. 

The department still has under in- 
vestigation the supply and prices of 
unmixed fertilizers and materials, 
such as nitrate of soda, sulphate of 
ammonia, acid phosphate and potash 
salts. 


Phosphate Rock was mined last 
year in about the usual quantity— 
Florida 2,067,000 long tons, South 
Carolina 37,000 tons, Tennessee 3875,- 
(00 tons, western states 12,000 tons. 
Price of raw rock at the mines 
ranged from $3 to $7.50 per ton, de- 
Pending upon purity and phosphorus 
content. 


Thrift 


Sunday is to be observed 


throighout the country tomorrow, 
June 22, churches to be asked to 
consider the present necessity for 


economy and its permanent value to 
the community and national pros- 
Perity. That safe and profitable in- 
vestment may be within the reach of 
everyone the treasury department is 
continuing the thrift and war saving 
Stamps, the latter paying 4% com- 
Pounded quarterly and one of the 
very best rates for savings. The treas- 


ury department hopes every minis- 
ter in the country will co-operate 
from the pulpit in making thrift 


Sunday a success, 


Sugar from Cuba—Nearly all the 
foreign sugar now brought into the 


United States comes from Cuba. In 
nine months ended with’ March of 
this year total imports.of sugar were 
HANS million pounds, of which 3285 
millions came from Cuba: same pe- 
— eo vear ago total 2853, and two 
+3 S ago 5921 millions. There are 
. Present no imports of beet sugar, 
Central Europe is out of it. 


Thinning 


LL 
Pears—It 
Portant 


is just as im- 
8d ~odos thin pears after the fruit 
early ae - ee een. he 
ee immer as it is to thin com- 
cote apples. In fact, the same 
8 teal is followed by leading or- 
apples ne who thin pears along with 
pte when they are grown togeth- 

on the same land. From 4 to 6 


inches js 
S is the customar ist 
‘ g a 
leave between fruits. Sat i, 
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__The New 1% H.P 
‘Z Enéine successfully 


uses KEROSENE 


Tv HERE is much to interest every farmer in this announcement, 





& 


because adding this recently perfected small size completes c) 
line of KEROSENE engines—from 1% H. P.to15 H. P. 


We waited until we knew we were right before offering the new ll, 
H. P. for the approval of the farmers of America. Over 200,000 


farmers know “‘Z' engine merit. 
the most careful investigation. 


They bought from dealers after 
The larger “Z" 


engines always 


have successfully used Kerosene—now the new 1% H. P. size does 
too—therchy completing the most practical and efficient engine line 


ever offered. 
Go to your dealer and see it. 
reputation to ours when selling a “Z" 


Clso runs on 
Distillate 
Coal (il 
or 
Gasoline 


Fairbanks, 


MANUFACTURERS 





But you cannot know the “Z” by reading about it. 
Let him tell you why he adds his 


to you. 


Throtthng Governor—Busk-in Oscillating Magnets 


Prices—114 H. P. $61.00—3 H. P. $100.00 
© H. P. $179.00 F. O. B. Factory. 


Morse & 


CHICAGO 


6G 





SAVES YOU MONEY 











SMALL OUTLAY THAT 





Capaeities as 
low as 40 
Bushels 

per hour 


DO YOUR. OWN 
THRESHING — 
IT’S CHEAPER 











This thresher is just your size, particularly if you’re’raising a limited amount of grain. We 

can prove that it will save you money. It is simple in construction and light in weight, which 

makes it easily handled. It is “made to stay"—no breakdowns. A small price, buta big re- 
turn. Five sizes from 20 to 120 bushels per hour. 


15 years, They've 2 dee 


We've been building Threshers for m honestly built-no skimping 
in the Gray Line. They are built te handle millomaize, Kaffir corn, feterita, sorghum, rice, 
rye, wheat, oats, barley, beans, peas and grass seed and they do the work quickly and at a low 





Horse Powers 
Saw Machines and 
Gasoline Engines 





























cost. Many enthusiastic farmers write us about the fine service given by Gray, Send for 
our catalog and read what they say, It’s free, 
A. W. GRAY’S SONS, Inc., _ Box L , Poultney. Vt.. j 
Ts 
Y4 


THE SELF-OILING WINDMILL 
ERPS © TIRES 


e 80 ular in ite first four years that 
thousands have Tone: called for to replace, on their 
There’s « way to obtain tigh-grede tree ' 
at manofacturers’ prices. Tite and we'll 
tell you, Freshly made tires, every one 


old towers, other makes of mills, and to replace, at 

small cost, the gearing of the earlier 

Aermotors, nahies them self-oil- 

ing. Its enclosed motor 

keeps in theoil an 

keeps out dust and 
lash Oi 










wpe ee GUARANTEED 6000 MILES 
floods every bearing with oil, pre- (No , ~~ wT Fe, or plain. 


venting wear and enabl: 
mill to pump in the lightest b 
The oil supply is renewed once a year. 


fing on guaranteed quality will open 
your eyes. State siss tires used. 


the 
reeze. ‘ 





pl 
uble Gears are used, half the load. SERVICE AUTO EQUIPMERT CO. | 
WwW ak i i T 956 Traders Bidg., Kansee City, Mo. 
Water Supp teal rE Frame — ROae Co ee SUES eeweeras 


Write AERMOTOR CO.. 2500 Twellte SL, Chicago 





UP-TO-DATE 


Poultry Books 


The best authorities have written and illus 
trated these books. They contain the information 
that you need 
POULTRY BREEDING AND MANAGEMENT 

By James Dryden. This book is written for the 
man or woman on the farm who is interested pri- 
marily in making poultry pay. The author's ex- 
periments at the Oregon Agriculturs! College, 
which have resulted in the creation of phenomenal 
strains of layers, among them a number of hens 
with records of 300 eggs in a year, and several 
with records of more than a thousand eggs in less 
than six years’ laying. as well as chapters cn 
systems of poultry farming, housing. feeding and 
incubation, are fully treated. Illustrated. S“%*x 
7% inches 416 pages. Cloth..... ..-Net. $1.75 
POULTRY FEEDING AND FATTENING 

Improved methods of feeding and marketing all 
kinds of poultry; caponizing, etc...... Net. $0.05 
POULTRY ARCHITECTURE 

y G. . Fiske. All about the construction 
of poultry buildings of all grades, styles and 
classes; coops, locations, etc. 125 pages. Lllus- 
DUN: 5 cw h Uh bn csedeanccetseosesessooee Net. $0.65 
POULTRY APPLIANCES 

By G. B. Fiske. Describing a great variety 


and styles of homemade nests, roosts, ventilators. 
$0.65 


incubators, brodders, etc., @tC....eeeeeeeees 
POULTRY DISEASES 
By E. J. Wortley. A new book. The subjects 


of -health and disease; common causes, hygienic 
requirements, medicinal treatment, etc., etc., are 
FURY COVETED... cc occcccecccccccccccccclet, GOSS 
FREE ON APPLICATION 

The above is but a partial list of the books 
that we publish on poultry raising. Send for our 
catalog containing a list of the best books on all 
branches of farming and allied subjects. 

OUR SERVICE DEPARTMENT, which answers 
all questions pertaining to books, is at your dis- 


posal. We will supply you with any book pub- 
lished at publishers’ prices. Write us—we can 
help you. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 
315 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 














Por Your Protection Always Mention 


A. A. When Writing Advertisers 



















































































































My Guarantee 
is back of every 


can of 


COwW-EASE 
you buy 


ORIGINATED Cow-Ease 

eighteen years ago and | 

know it is a harmless 
liquid that positively keeps 
flies away from cows and 
horses. I know it won’t gum 
the hair or blister the skin. 
I know it will satisfy you in- 
every way so I guarantee you 
satisfaction or your money shall 
be refunded. 


EU Ask your dealer for Cow-Ease and keep your 
a Z cows contented and in good condition. 


Nj — , he cannot supply you, send me your order 
ANY real 


per my liberal trial offer below. 
TGs JFLUES | Z) Vice-President, 


a fi orr — | 

ne gg), CARPENTER-MORTON CO. 
“Tl Established 1840 

93 Sudbury Street, Boston, Mass, 


















TRIAL OFFER—I¢ your dealer cannot supply you, 
send me his name and $1.50 and I will deliver, pre- 
paid to your address, a half gallon can of Cow Ease 
and Sprayer for applying. For west of Missouri River 
nd : r bey above Trial Offer, $1.75. Pl » be 
sure to give us both your pestal and Express address 
@s we will ship your order the quickest way. 


REPELLENT To uc A 
ANOCERTAM vem — 


WS TOFCEDIN Peace. | | 1B 
CARPENTER MORTON CO Ks 
ROSY ’ 


aC TuRtRs 
‘On 
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[Feed 10% Beef Scrap and 
Reduce Egg Cost 400% 


This remarkable statement is proven by experiments carried on by 
the Indiana Experiment Station and published in one of their bulletins. 
All expert poultrymen approve of Beef Scrap as an animal feed 
because it supplies the necessary Animal Protein and Phosphate of 
Lime required to insure heavy egg production, high fertility and 
strong, vigorous chicks. 


REICHARD’S HIGH GRADE BEEF SCRAP 


is clean, sweet and wholesome—good enough to eat. Cuts feeding 
cost, makes hens lay and speeds chicks to market. 
PROMPT SHIPMENTS GUARANTEED 
Write for revised price list, free booklet and sample. 


ROBERT A. REICHARD 
47 W. Lawrence Street ALLENTOWN, PA. 
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PREVENT 


BLACKLEG 


VACCINATE WITH 
BLACKLEG VACCINE 
(BLACKLEGOIDS) 


25% to 35% more milk 


BLACKLEG AGG RESSIN we —_ = on am cow ina Single season. Excellent 
(GERM-FREE BLACKLEG VACCINE ) Dimmu 
SeA@ $1.25 for enough Shoo- Fly to pretect 20 cows 2 


WRITE FOR FREE BOOKLETS. 
weeks, also our 8-tube gravity aprayer. Money back 


ANIMAL INDUSTRY DEPARTMENT OF not Satisiactory. Name Express Office.. Booklet FREE. 


PARKE, DAVIS & CO. SHOO-FLY MFG. CO., 1322-N. 10th St., Phila, 









- For keeping flies and many 

other insects off animals. Used 
and enddfted since 1885 by 
leading dzirymen. Cows give 


during 
fiy season & Sprayed with 








DETROTT, MICH. 











THICK, SWOLLEN GLANDS | Lump Jaw 


that make a horse Wheeze, \ A -y re aw in cattle. 


Rear, have Thick Wind or rm 
Choke-down, can be reduced Sdid for $2.0 (wer tex paid) 0 bettie 


with under a positive 
A BSORBINE 











gosrantec since 1898 your 
money refunded of tt faits. Write today for 
also other Bunches orswellings. No blister, 


FLEMING’S VEST-POCKET VETERINARY 
no hair gone, and horse kept at work. Eco- 


A beok of 197 pages and 67 MMustrations. It is FREE. 
FLEMING BROS, Chemists, 27] Union Stock Yards, Chisage 
nomical—only a few drops required at an ap- 
plication. $2.50 per bottle delivered. Book 38 Free 


W. F. YOUNG, inc, 379 Temple St, Springfield, Wass. 





GEAVE, COUGH, BISTEN- and reliable mark. Samples free. Agents wanted. 








——— DANA’S EAR LABELS 
DEATH TO HEAVES| MEW TOWN'S ce amma, wim, any oane or sadrem wit, sera 


H. 










_ yp eT Cc. H. DANA, 33 Main St., WEST LEBANON, N. 
cause—lndigestion. Prevents 
SP Fe cueen eee GUY THE GENUINE CHAMPION 
ler, 27 yearssaie. Three B&ilkm Coocler— Acretor 
cans guaranteed se faves ipe.cest inquo week. Cosle- aerates, 
cur v 2 growth. Removes odors. 
bss. cr Sabena chen ee Ee lalcn as Uist eenogers Tour jealer gant nor 
6t dealers’ ot prepaid by parcel post. Booklet free. . write naayh er. = free. 
THE NEWTON REMEDY COMPANY, Totedo, Ohio Dept. aa . ene, n.Y. 





Advancing 
Farm 
Interests 


GT TL 
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The Grange at Washington 
A. M. LOOMIS 

Opponents of daylight saving re- 
peal say the fight is setting city class 
interests against farm class interests. 
They forget the claim that it was a 
“war measure” that kept the farmers 
quiet. They also forget that the war 
is over. Daylight saving means an 
hour less for work in the country, 
an hour more for idleness in the 
cities. 

The department of agriculture has 
held another “conference,” this time 
On land utilization, a part of the work 
of the new division of farm manage- 
ment and economics, Dr Taylor’s bu- 
reau. It is remarkable how hard this 
department works to find real farm- 
ers to call into these conferences. 
Careful scrutiny of the list of those 
present, printed in the department 
press bulletin, failed to disclose one 
name of a man connected so the 
public recognized him as a produc- 
ing farmer, with farming as a voca- 
tion, or with any farm organization. 
Professional agriculturists and teach- 
ers made up the conference so far as 
the names and titles meant anything. 

The Lane plan to provide farms for 
soldiers has apparently been adopted 
whole, and with additions, by Repre- 
sentative Mondell of Wyoming, re- 
publican floor leader, and his bill car- 
ries an appropriation of a half billion 
dollars to reclaim land not now avail- 
able, so it can be sold to soldiers. 
The votes of 4,000,000 returned sol- 
diers and of organized labor is the 
thinly veiled object of this raid on 
the treasury, and it is a toss up who 
wins, the democrats who fathered the 
scheme, or the republicans who have 
grabbed it. Hearings are being rushed 
so it will go through fast and early. 

T. C. Atkeson, representing the na- 
tional grange, threw the first mon- 
key-wrench into the machine when 
as the first opponent of the plan 
heard by the committee called the 
whole scheme “paternalistic, uneco- 
nomic, unworkable and indefensible.” 
“There is plenty of unused farm land 
within easy distance of good mar- 
kets,” he said, “to provide a farm for 
every soldier who wants one, and we 
want to help him. get a real farm if 
he wants it. No one will go further 
to help the returned soldiers than we 
will. But if the government reclaims 
land, develops it as provided in this 
bill, furnishes highly paid labor, not 
necessarily soldiers in doing this, 
charging up these costs to the land, 
then selling it to the soldiers who go 
on the farms, they could not pay for 
the land in a thousand years. No 
worse fate could be dealt out to men 
deserving not the worst but the best, 
than to be put on farms like this and 
be asked to pay for them. However, 
if the government wishes to furnish 

money to see returned soldiers up in 
business, and will set them up in any 
business they choose, not farming 
alone, but selling dry goods, or cigars, 
or any other business, we will with- 
draw our objections.” 

Evidence is accumulating that the 
soldiers, in whose interest the plan 
was ostensibly framed, are seeing 
what it means, and will have little of 
it. That end of the poker may be 
so hot before the bill passes that 
both parties will be glad to let go. If 
that happens, a sensible bill may be 
introduced and passed. 


A Stock Fly Trap 

F. KEMP, MONTGOMERY COUNTY, O 

The stock fly is a little Hun that 
has been with us so long that we 
have grown accustomed to his dep- 
redations among the animal creation. 
The dairy cow probably suffers most 
from the gluttony of the vicious fly, 
and when the dairy cow suffers the 
whole world suffers; immense and be- 
yond cultivation is the fess to the 
dairy and beef industries. This has 
proven itself to me recently, for I 
have fixed up a homemade fly trap, 
and the result of cleaning my herd 
of 20 cows of their chief tormentor 
was an increase of 11 gallons of milk 
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per day after using trap one 
Think what this would 
the fly be annihilated. 

I will explain how | made 
for my cattle. First, — oe 
pensive lean-to against the bean a 
located that the cows go through 
in going out to pasture. Yoy dd-not 
have to drive them, they soon 
its beneficia] results. This shed has 
interior equipment which sepagy 
the flies off the cattle and keeps them 
flying, while the-cow goes throes 
the exit. Here are flexible and -gpe. 
cial curtains which fit close to. 
and closes promptly behind. The: fies 
in trying to go over the tOP-= are 
caught by a little window in swen 
Then I close doors, making. it.y 
dark, hence the little prisoners go). 
lect on the window. 

Now comes the fun, for they are 
all shot to death in a second by a fly 
powder. You know that you have got 
that bunch, no work, fun all the way, 
but the greatest pleasure is to zo and 
see your cattle peacefully and cep. 
tentedly grazing, getting ready to fill 
the milk pail. 


Week, 
mean should 


Jottings from the Farman 


In the action of the house commit- 
tee on interstate commerce in recom- 
mending for -Passage a bill repealing 
the obnoxious daylight saving stat. 
ute, but making it effectiv« after Ov- 
tober 1, this year does not mean that 
champions of repeal have relaxed 
their efforts. While the effort to get 
a rider providing for repeal on the 
agricultural appropriation bill failed 
in the house, we shall make an effort 
to get such a rider attached to the 
bill by the senate committee on agri- 
culture and to keep it there when the 
bill comes before the senate for ac- 
tion. If we are successful in this 
the bill would still have ito run the 
gauntlet of a conference committe 
of senate and house members and 
the adoption of the conference report 
by both houses. So it may be that 
we shall have to accept in the ends 
repeal bill effective at the close of 
the present summer. If we can de 
no better, we shall accept that, of 
course, as we must get rid of this ob 
noxious and injurious legislation at 
the earliest date possible.—l([Arthu 
Capper, United States Senate. 


I consider Mr Cook’s Plowhandle 
Talks alone worth more than yolr 
subscription price. In fact, I think 
American Agriculturist is the oe 
farm paper for the farmers of New 
York. I'am much pleased with my 
experience with its advertisers. I 
bought a sow that was advertised 
and received 100 pounds more of 
pork than I paid for and it was 
splendid animal also. My opinion on 
these Midtters is shared by my neigh 
bors.—[F. J. Fisher, Monroe. Cout 
om Ba 


I note that there is grave dang? 
the daylight saving- law will remaia 
on the statute books. This law is ve 
unjust and I think should be re 
pealed. We have about 11) men in 
our employ and they, too, are in fa- 
vor of the repeal of this law. I should 
be pleased to know~ what is being 
done in this state toward making this 
law void.—[D. lL. Strange, Montgom 
ery County, O. 

Note—I Mr Strange is the vice-pre 
ident of a manufacturing concer 
His testimony is of interest because 
the claim has been made that urbas 
labor is in favor of this law. 
this is not true is attested by the @ 
perience in this case. We have writ 
ten \® Strange that Ohio farmer 
have not been nearly as active as 
New York farmers in securing 
repeal. Up to now 30,000 New x 
farmers have sent their names 
American Agriculturist petition 
congress to do. away with this la at 
once.—The Editor.] _ 





“And while you were in Ireland 
did you kiss the blarney stone: iJ 

Returned Hero—‘“No, but I kissed 
several who had.”—[Life. 
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Timber and Cows 


‘Tis well to get away by times and 
what others are doing, and yet 
o better place for 4 bal-. 
an to know when 
the education 
of seeing things 
is worth more 
than the close 
attention to de- 
tails at home. 
Our objective 
point was Ma- 
lone, 115 miles 
by auto from 
Denmark, and 
and the _ busi- 
ness to attend 
the annual 
meeting of the 
northern New 
York develop- 
ment league, an 
organization of business men to de- 
velop and protect the varied interests 
of this part of the state. The farm- 
ers have not, to any extent, partici- 
pated in its functions, and yet it deals 
with things agricultural. At this time 
it was the farm woodlot. 

In New York, forestry is a farm 
problem as well as a lumberman’s 
problem. We often forget that our 
water supply for ourselves and ani- 
mals is dependent upon the trees that 
protect the head waters of our sup- 
ply. I know how independent we 
feel following four weeks of rain dur- 
ing seeding time, and as a chain is 
as strong as its weakest link, so our 
water supply is measured by the flow 
during a drouth. We have over one 
million horse power available from 
the streams flowing from the Adiron- 
dacks if the water flow could be con- 
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lH. E. COOK 


served, a2 wealth that is not appre- 
ciated by the average person, and 
yet the water supply for the farms 
means more than dees this large 


horse power for the milk and facto- 


ries, Owing to the expense and the 
fact that a generation must pass be- 
fore a harvest can come makes it 


quite out of the question to expect 
farmers to set trees. The task is one 


for the state and we have forestry 
land on pretty nearly every farm. 
The task is made doubly burden- 


some by the keeping of live stock on 
nearly every farm, and they now are 
allowed to graze over these rough 
lands whic h will not be permissible 
if seedings are set. In this connec- 
tion let us not forget that cows are 
now doing immeasurable damage to 
our future growth of timber. They 
eat off the terminal bud and so de- 
Stroy seedling growth. A few years 
ago I fenced our cows out of the 
woods and the young trees are now 
coming on. 


Grain Crops and Meadows 


: Very little good looking grain was 
in sight. The clay fields of the St 
Lawrence valley have been too wet to 
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cultivate, and four weeks of good 
grass growing weather has made corn 
and oats fields look like a “medder,” 
and neither crop was planted until 
June. The perennial grass plants, 
such as quack, timothy and redtop 
have a strong, vigorous root growth 
that does not die at once by invert- 
ing the sod. The upper edge of the 
sod starts first, and if given time and 
water, finally spreads over the whole 
surface of the furrow slice. Harrow- 
ing the surface when it is dry enough 
is only an apology for thorough 
work. The grain above ground may 
be pretty well worked down, but the 
root system has only been tempora- 
rily checked in its vitality. If the 
weather is dry after the new crop is 
planted the loss will be less, if wet 
weather follows the race will be 
about even between the grass and 
oats. Now I would much rather de- 
lay sowing the new crop and give this 
combination of clay and gr roots 
continued harrowing for a couple of 
weeks, taking the life out of these 
roots and so give the new plants a 
chance. And the worst of it all is 
that grass and clover seed will be 
sown on this unprepared land. 

But the rejoinder wil] come back, 
“How can a man plant seed when it 
rains every day?’’ Why, of course, he 
can’t, and this time ‘the will have to 
make the best of a bad job. An or- 
ganized plan for the future, how- 
ever, can each year do a bit toward 
a more permanent solution of the 
trouble. These troublesome lands are 
generally fall plowed and the 
trouble can be reduced and perhaps 
eliminated by cultivation in the fall. 
With all the types of loam the good 
results will depend upon the _ thor- 
oughness and persistence of the work. 
In case of stiff clay, fall cultivation 
might make the soil puddle or run 
together. For that soil there is no 
salvation but tile drainage. 

The losses I have mentioned aggre- 
gate an enormous amount every wet 
spring, and so far as I can remember 
and observe there has been no gain 
in the last 25 years, and unless some 
systematic effort is put forth to rem- 
edy these conditions we can now safe- 
ly predict what the condition of af- 
fairs will be 25 years hence. Mr Farm 
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grass 


Bureau man of northern New York, 
what say you? 

No one who has produced pure 
milk from absolutely healthy cows 
has ever said it was simple and 
cheap. 


Pasture grass in abundance cannot 
fully compensate the dairy cow for 
the loss of grain in her ration. 

An employee needs no other trade- 
mark than a conscientious interest in 
his job. 

Tuberculosis in a herd is bad, but 
abortion and its train of evils is 
worse. 

To balance a ration is good, but to 
balance labor and feed and the cow 
is better.—[H. E. Cook. 








ty, NJ 


find a ready market in nearby towns. 


and finished off with a little corn in the fall. 


Porkers Enjoying Oats and Rape Pasture 


A nice bunch of Yorkshire pigs on the Moreau farm, Monmouth coun- 
- They supply the home table with fine bacon and those not needed 








They are pastured on oats and rape 
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DE LAVAL 


“The Distinguished Service” 
CREAM SEPARATOR 


There is service built into every part of 
a De Laval. Forty years of leadershi 
cream separator construction have rues it 
the unquestioned leader in close skimming, 
light running, easy cleaning, and durability. 


TheDe Lavalis sold through local agents 
who are well informed with regard to the 
machine and the Company's policy. These 
agents localize the Company's service. They 
carry repair parts in stock and are trained 
to give intelligent advice and prompt help, 
in order to insure complete separator satis- 
faction and continuity of service. 


There is a De Laval agent in every 
dairy community throughout the world—a 
constant reminder of the fact that when you 


buy a De Laval, the Company feels that 


its obligation to you has just 


started. 


justly called 


165 Broadway 
New York 





It is because of these facts 


that the De Laval has been 


“The Distinguished 


Service Separator.” 


The De Laval Separator Co. | 


50,000 Branches and Local Agencies the World Over 
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29 E. Madison St. 
Chicago 












from milk fever. 
succumb quickly. 

teen out of every twenty cases. 
to Use”’ 





2315 Arch Stree 


Best made, last longest 


Backed , a = years of CA I ¥ LE 


Your Best Cow May Die! 


Attacks heaviest milkers—50 to 60% 
Yet the new air treatment saves nine- 
With the Pilling ‘‘Easy 
Milk Fever Outfit you can give instant treatment 
—no dangerous wait for veterinarian. 


lo Write today for our 

ca Easy Rise 48-page book show- 

ing treatment for 

milk fever, 

garget, hard milk- 

ers, etc. Shows and Easy to Use” 
— ces all as in- 





G. P. "PILLING & SON CO. 
Estabtiched 1814 






cuisine INSTRUMENTS 














gine sae CASe 
CP. Pay <TR co. 
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Cosy Lo ude © 
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bloat, Case No. 2 contains $3.50 
milk fever outfit ands other 
Cattle 
Instruments. 


$15.00 Value for $10.00 
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SUttNeti tate 


Brighten the 
Morning Meal 


with a hot drink that gives re- 
freshing invigoration. 


The Original 


POSTUM CEREAL 


is so pleasing and satisfying 
that it has completely taken the 
place of tea and coffee in many 
homes everywhere. 


Try this healthful Drink and 


Two sizes, usually sold at 1$c and 25c. 
At Grocers Everywhere! 
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MINERAL" 
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Booklet 
Free 


NEGLECT 
Will Ruin 
Your Horse \@™ $3 Package 


guaranteed to give 
Sold on + | safistaction or 
its Merits n money retunded 

SEND TODAY Bi for ordiDary cases, 


$1Package sufficient 
AGENTS ereiPostpaid on receipt of priee 


WANTEDG_A Write for descriptive booklet & 
GIMERAL HEAVE REMEDY CO., 451 Fourth Ave., Pittsburg, Pe 















if you want to 
get some real facts 
and figures about the 
strongest, most durable, most 
aseful silo built, don’t fail to send 
for our new, big silo free that 
tells about the 25 superior features of 


NAPPANEE SILOS 


Guaranteed the most servicesble. can- 

venient and economical siloe you can 

buy. Will pay for themselves in one 
ear. A sine to fitany farm. A price 

to fit any pocketbook. A postal 
brings our big silo book free. 











At Your Service 


Are you availing yourself of 
the Orange Judd Service Bureau, 
a department conducted by our 
president and editor, Mr. Her- 
bert Myrick, personally? 

Through it our subscribers may ob- 
tain a private, confidential answer to 
any question about their business or 
home affairs, legal questions, claims 


against transportation companies, com- 
mission men, buyers of farm produce, 


All you have to do is to state your 
problem fully. 


Accompany it with the papers or 
other evidence, 


Pin, or paste, at the top of your first 
page your address label from AMER- 
ICAN AGRICULTURIST. 


Inclose stamps for the correspondence 
your matter will involve, 


This service that AMERICAN AGRI- 
CULTURIST gives is absolutely free to 
its subscribers. 


Last year the Orange Judd Service 
Bureau received over 5,000 inquiries; 
collected a total of over $6,500, repre- 
senting 500 claims against railroad, ex- 
press companies and other corporations. 


Remember, Drange Judd Serv- 
ice Bureau is at your service. 
All you have to do is to write 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
Service Bureau,315 Fourth Ave., 
New York City. 

















**If you enjoy fishing 

you’ll surely be inter- 

ested in the C. W. 8S. Five-in-One 
Combination Fishing Rod.” 

See Page 462 of “Your Bargain 
Book.” Besides the Five-in-One 
Steel Rod at $1.95, here are rods of 
all kinds—split bamboos, steel, 
long, short, but all low-priced. 

‘Your Bargain Book”’ will help 
you save your money. Order your 
copy today. It’s FREE. 


409 Stores Building New York City Ine 





Z2ors 
Man Machines 


Produce your own cheap feed— 
Silverized Silage—fine, even cut 
mold-proof silage. Get an “‘Ohio” 
for your own work—variety of sizes 


| from 4 h.p. up—40 to 300 tons daily 

capacity. Big features—beater feed— 

spring-proof knives, friction reverse, 

irect drive. 65 years’ leadership. 
Write for Catalog 


“Modern Silage 











SILOS MR 


and early shipping discounts 
A real extension roof and 
adjustable door frame and 
ladder combined makes the 


GLOBE THE IDEAL Si/.0 
Many other features in illus- 
trated catalogue. AGENTS 
WANTED who-ean sell and. 
can devote some time to the 
business. Satisfaction guar- 
anteed. 


GLOBE SILO CO. 
6-16 Willew St., Sidney, N.Y. 





























Molasses Sans want getee 
BEW YORE MOLASSES COMPART, 30 St.. Sew Tork City 
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Pasture for Young Colt 


If this year’s colt is to be devel- 
oped into a good horse, now is the 


time to begin. If the weather will - 


permit, the young colt and its moth- 
er should be kept on pasture as much 
of the time as possible. Life on pas- 
ture increases the milk flow of the 
mother and permits the young colt 
to get the necessary exercise for its 
development, says Dr I. D. Wilson of 
the Pennsylvania state college. 

Moreover, he says, the colt will be 
freer from disease if kept away from 
stables that are likely to be unsani- 
tary. Later in the summer when the 
flies begin to bother, a partly dark- 
ened shed of some sort is beneficial 
to protect the animals’ from the ‘sun 
and flies. If a shed is not available, 
shade trees answer the purpose very 
well. Plenty of cool, pure water 
should always be at hand, 


June in the Garden 

W. E. FARVER, HOLMES COUNTY, O 

Here are a few garden hints in or- 
der for the month of June: 

Tender plants may be set in the 
open without danger. Tomatoes, pep- 
pers and such plants should be plant- 
ed at once. A delay at this season 
means retarding the maturity of the 
crop. 

Put paper collars about the tender- 
stemmed plants to prevent cutworms 
from killing them. 

Sow lima beans, putting the seed 
in edgewise. Make three sowings of 
string beans during the month to in- 
sure a constant supply of tender 
pods. 

Sow radish and lettuce seed once 
a week to keep up a succession. 

Cabbage, cauliflower and _ celery 
Plants sown last month will need 
transplanting in beds. Put them 3 
inches apart each way. 

Spray the beans and celery with 
bordeaux to pr:vent anthracnose, if 
there is much damp weather. 

3egin the fight on potato bugs 
now. Paris green is widely used as 
a spray. 

Provide the tomatoes with a sup- 
port of some kind, either stakes or 
trellis. 

Stop cutting the asparagus as soon 
as the. first peas mature. Give the 
asparagus bed a good dressing of fer- 
tilizer and cultivate it. Late cutting 
tends to weaken the plants. They 
must have a chance to grow and 
store up food for next spring’s crop. 

Spray the cabbage and cauliflower 
with some solution to kill the cab- 
bage worms. 





Eggplants Require Care 
MRS E. 0. SWOPE, MONTOUR GOUNTY, PA 

We have found that eggplant is a 
very delicious garden vegetable and 
at least a few plants should be found 
in every garden. The seed usually is 
sown in a hotbed, or in a box and 
eared for in the house until the 
plants are large enough to set out 
in the open ground. As soon as 
the plants have formed leaves I 
transplant them into another box or 
out into a bed, where the soil is rich, 
mellow and fine. At first they grow 
very slowly, but after transplanting 
they come along rapidly and harden 
gradually by exposure to rain, sun 
and free circulation of air. 

While the plants are young they 
will require a great deal of moisture. 
The watering at this period of. their 
growth should be frequent and the 
water applied should be made luke- 
warm as this will promote a speedy 
growth. When all frosts are over I 
set the plants out into the ground in 
rows 2% feet apart each way. -At 
night I place tin cans over the plants 
if they are young and tender and 
have not been subjected_to much 
cold. + 

When the plants: begin to. bloom I 
pinch off the ends of the branches. 
The advantage of this method lies in 
the fact that they_ will set their fruit 
much earlier than otherwise. I have 
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found the early, long purple the be 
variety. The Black Beauty is pt 
good variety and produces fine, teens 
fruit of good quality. The early, lone 





purple variety is not quite as lar 

as the Black Peauty, but it has “< 
advantage of being everal wane 
earlier than any other variety . 


eggplant that is grown 





Shallow Cultivation for Corn 


Cultivating corn shallow and leva 


saves moisture and adds a Tew more 
bushels to the yield. Ridging ang 
deep stirring of soil are not recom. 
mended. Ridging exposes a greater 


surface from which soil moisture cay 
escape and many cause severe root 
pruning. Four bushels of grain and 
213 pounds of stover per acre were 
gained, as an average of nine years 
at the Ohio station, in favor of shal. 


low as compared with ceep cultiya. 
tion. The shallow cultivation op. 
sisted in stirring the soil to a depth 
of about 114 inches. 

Corn when small miy be cultivat. 
ted deep, but deep cultivation later 
cuts off corn roots and kills but fow 
more weeds and makes but little, if 
any, better mulch. Extra cultiva. 
tions late in the Season often do not 
pay for the additional or. Alter. 
nate plots of corn at the station wete 
given three extra cultivations about 
10 days apart after five ordinary cy 
tivations had ceased. The average 


yieid for ordinary cultivation during 
13 tests made in three years was 39 
bushels per acre, and for three late 
cultivations in addition, ti] bushels, 


Summer Butter for Winter Use 

[From Page 5.] 
cream sweet. About 10 or 12 pounds 
of cream for churning should be 
skimmed from the 40-quart can of 
milk; then about a gallon of mik 
should be skimmed into another pai 
This latter skimming will contais 
about the same percentage of fat a 
whole milk, and may be used as such 
in the home. When this method i 
followed, the skim milk will contais 
less fat than if one skimming & 
made, the cream will be richer in fat 
and will therefore churn more reads 
ily. In some cases shotgun cans may 
be used to better advantage than 4 
quart milk cans. 


Pasteurized Cream Desirable 
Cream may be pasteurized on thé 


farm in the following way: Place®@ 
wash boiler partly filled ith wate? 
on the stove. Set the shotgun cans 
or the pail containing cream in the 
water and allow it to remain over the 
heat until the temperature of the 
cream reaches 145 degrees. Stir the 
cream gently, not vigorously, so that 
it will heat uniformly. Moye the 
boiler to the back of the stove, ‘ané 
hold the cream at the temperature 
of 145 degrees or a few degrees high 
er for 20 or 30 minutes. If the tem 


perature of the’ cream reaches 1 
degrees, the flavor of the butter wil 
not be injured. 

Cool the cream to 50 degrees # 
lower, and hold it at this tempera 
ture for at least three hours. Usually 
in creameries, it is held at this tem 
perature overnight. Stir the cream 
gently so that it will cool mor 
rapidly. 

Storing the Butter 

If the butter is packed solidly ™ 
a stone jar, it should be covered with 
a white cloth and a layer of salt. 
printed butter is packed for storage 
the wrappers should be held in = 
by white cord passed around eac 
print, both lengthwise and crosswise 
The prints should be packed in # 
stone jar that has been scalded pew 
fully and cooled, and a larse plete 
should be placed on the butter 4 
weighted down with bricks or stone 
that have -been cleaned thorough 
and scalded. 1 

Finally the butter should be ¢of 
ered with a saturated solution 
brine made by adding salt to ¥ 
in the proportion of one pou 
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ounds of water. A 

4 | vill hold O pounds 
putter in prints with about 

of ; of brine over the top surface. 
an inc! supply of brine should be 
in fruit jars or other 
and added to the 
as the prints are removed 
» jn it evaporates. ; 
st be held at moderately 

eee eratures. The cellar is the 
seis = ce for storing butter on the 
— “or the jar must be covered 
— so that the butter cannot 
soles ‘odors of fruits and vegetables 


stored near it. 


Cows That Go to Beef 
F c iscussion now about 

The > De ae ‘at the present 
the get it is probably one that should 
ae rear attention. I want to ask: 
calm a cow that goes to beef be 
Should ‘out and sola? How far does 
oa 1e from being an infallible test? 
a 9 cow that gives 30 pounds of 
4 ‘milk just as profitable as one that 
produces 60 pounds of 3% milk.—[L. E. 
gehring, New York. 

Usually the very beefy cows are not 
good milkers. Cows that take the 
food given them, by getting fat, nat- 
urally withhold that portion from 
milk. When they do this to a prom- 
jnent extent, miser-like, they take on 
and do not give off in milk. Unques- 
tionably there are large numbers of 
cows of this kind in the strictly dairy 
preeds. The cow testing association 
detects such cows and tells whether 
they should be retained or sold. 
Nevertheless a good cow judge usual- 
ly can tell if the beefy cows are worth 
while to keep or not. Usually such 
cows lack the large udder, the wedge 
shape, the angular, open appearance 
and dairy characteristics. 

For butter, the two cows instanced 
above would yield similar quantities 
of butter fat. If the product is sold 
as milk the advantage would be in 
favor of the heavier milker. The dif- 
ferential of 4 cents for each one-tenth 
is not enough to meet the difference. 
At the present price of $2.80 per 100 
milk, the 60-pounds cow 
yielding 3% fat would earn $1.68 for 
that quantity of milk, whereas the 
30-pound cow would earn 36 cents for 
the excess butter fat plus $4 cents for 
reguiar milk, or $1.20 as the total 
value of the milk. 
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Hogs on Pasture occasionally are 
paralyzed temporarily in one of both 
hind legs. This may be due to the 
sudden change to green feed. The 
best treatment is to bring the patient 
to a cool pen, dose with epsom salts 
or castor oil and give laxative feed. 
It is not easy to pour a dose down a 
hog’s throat without strangling the 
animal, but even if the pig is off his 
feed he can be induced to eat the 
dose by mixing it with some corn 
meal and molasses, as the hog like 
other animals is very fond of sweets. 
Recovery is likely to come about in a 
few days or weeks. 


Buff Rock Qualities—The American 
Standard of perfection provides 
Standard weight of 9% pounds for a 
Buff Plymouth Rock cock, 8 for 














Bull Plymouth Rock Cock 


avel, ‘4% for hen and 6 for pul- 
all The surface Plumage of the va- 
le a rich golden buff, evenly 
— uted. The head, neck and back 
Sih Ossy, as are also the hackle, wing- 
— and saddle. The under-color is 
ighter, blending nicely with the 
Other parts of the body. 
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"THE Perfection Pulsator is one big reason why the Perfection Milker is such a 


success. 
cow’s teats. 
or easy milking cows. 


choice of a milker for your cows. 


recognizes this fact. 


The Perfection Pulsator has no valves, cog 
wheels, weights, levers, or ‘‘clockwork.” 
not get out of order easily. 
Day in and day out you 
can depend on it to be on the job in good working 
That is why, after investigation of and 


certain in its action. 


order, 


The Perfection milks with a gentle suction, fol- 
lowed by a downward squeeze and a complete 
Its natural action usu- 
ally results in an increased milk flow and a longer 


release just like the calf. 


period of lactation. 


Sturdy and Simple 


It does 
It is reliable and 


burg, Michigan. 


Milks Like The Calf 


The Pulsator controls and regulates the action of the teat cups on the 
The Perfection Pulsator can be adjusted to produce the action best suited for either hard 
This is a very important point and one that you cannot afford to overlook in your 
Not all cows milk alike—the Perfection is the humane Milker which 
That is why it gets the milk so easily and why cows like it. 


experience with other makes, the Perfection was 
chosen by such careful and well posted dairymen 
as Newman Brothers of Elk Grove, California, 
H. J. Lassell, Manager of Atwood Stock Farm 
at Northwood, Iowa, and Geo. B. Storey of Peters- 


Whether you own many cows or only a few you 
should study the milking machine at this time 
and learn how it can help you. 
more cows and increase your profits when you 


You can keep 


have a Perfection to do your milking. 


Get This Valuable Book Now 


Write us today for the interesting book, ‘‘What 
The Dairyman Wants To Know," which answers 


every question you can ask about milking machines, 
We will send you a copy free. 


Perfection Manufacturing Company, 


2111E. Hennepin Avenue 3: 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 








Erect Your 


Unadilla Silo 


NOW 


UCH waste of good corn comes 
in ordering your silo too late 
to get it erected in time to receive 


the corn crop at its best. 


Get your Unadilla Silo and erect it 
now. We guarantee purchasers 
against a decline in prices this sea- 
son. They may be higher—for 
Slumber prices are climbing. 


Buy a Unadilla—it’s the 
\ . choice of leading dairy- 


men and stockmen. 
Big, well illustrated 
\ catalog free. Send 


for it and prices today. 





Dont blame your Cows- 
Grey a d at iow siete) eo lcm oncle 


It shows the way to make 
more money on your cows. 


usually pay for them- 
selves in one 


- 5. Govt. and lead- 
State institutions. 
a uable tmproy. 





ERMANENT SILO 


Bvery Economy Silo is equipped with the 
Storm Proof anchoring system that makes 
it absol permanent, Ensilage is al- 
ways fresh and sweet—it can't spoil in an 
Economy Silo. Perfect fitting doors make 


the Silo perfectly air-tight. Hoops form 
ladder. Built of long leaf Yellow 
or Fir. You can’t buy a 
better silo. Also all sizes Water Tanks. 
Our motto is quality through and 
throu, at Frede 


gh. Factories rick, Md, 
Sa ai a 
ECONOMY SILOS 


DANISH . 


PLANTS. 800,000 DANISH PLANTS. 
See prices in Farmers’ Exchange Column. 
F. W. ROCHELLE & SONS, Chester, N. J. 














So1L- FERTILITY 
AND 
PERMANENT AGRICULTURE 


Whether you have one aere or one hundred, 
these books will show you how to make your land 
pay more money. Practical advice on plant nutri- 
tion, maintenance and crop producing power of 
soils by our greatest specialists. 


SOILS 

By C. W. Burkett. The most complete and 
popular work of the kind ever published 

Net, $1.50 

FARM MANURES 

By C. E. Thorne. A practical and most valu- 
able work on manures and manuring, covering 
every phase of the subject.......++.-. Net, $1.69 


FIRST PRINCIPLES OF SOIL FERTILITY 
Cy A. Vivian. A comprehensive treatise on the 
methods of maintaining the fertility of the soil. 
Net, $1.10 
FERTILIZERS AND CROPS 
By L. L. Van Slyke. This new book is a 
timely presentation of facts, not only giving prac- 


tical methods for using fertilizers in crop grow- 
ing, but placing special emphasis on the reasons 
underlying their use, etC.......secee Net, $2.50 


FREE ON APPLICATION 
The above is but a partial list of the books 
that we publish on these subjects. Send for our 
catalog containing a list of the best books on 
all branches of farming and allied subjects. 


OUR SERVICE DEPARTMENT, which answers 
all questions pertaining to books, is at your dis- 
posal. We will supply you with any book pub- 
lished at publishers’ prices. Write gis—we can 
help you. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 
316 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 

































































































oouge AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST 


Trademark Registered United States Patent Office 
Part of The National Farm Power 
WEEKLY 
Established 1842 


PUBLISHED WEEKLY by Orange Judd Company, president Herbert 
Myrick, vice-president William A. Whitney, treasurer Thomas A. 
Barrett, secretary Charles W. Burkett. 

SUBSCRIPTION PRICE. payable in advance—One year $1, three 
years $2, five years $3, including postage at former second-class rate, 
Canadian and foreign, $2 a year. Single copies 5 cents each. 

EXPIRATIONS—The label or wrapper on the paper shows the date 
your subscription expires. When payment is made the receipt of your 
paper and the change in the date of expiration are sufficient notifica 
tion that money bas been received. In case of renewal, if date on 
label or wrapper is not changed within four weeks after remitting, 
inform us at once. 

DISCONTINUANCES—1It is our custom to continue this journal to 

of our subscribers as find it inconvenient to renew at expiration, 
If you do .wt wish the subscription continued after expiration, please 
notify us. 

CHANGE IN ADDRESS—Subscribers should be sure to give their 
old as well as their new address, always allowing at least two weeks 
for the change; otherwise, you may miss one or more copies of the 
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ADVERTISING RATES—Sixty cents per agate line (14 lines to the 
inch) each insertion. 

We positively guarantee that each advertiser 
Our Guarantee in this issue of Orange Judd American Agri- 
culturist is reliable. We agree to refund to any subscriber the pur 
ehase price of any article advertised herein if found not to be as 
advertised. To take advantage of this guarantee. our 










subscribers MUST always state in talking with or 

NATIONAL writing to any of our advertisers: “I saw your adv in 
FARMPOWER the old reliable Orange-Judd American Agriculturist.”’ 
Guar antes We are not responsible for claims against individuals 





or firms adjudicated bankrupt, or whose estates are in 
TRUE receiver's hands, or against whom bankruptcy or re- 
AOVERTISING Ceivership proceedings are pending 
This guarantee is expressed in our NATIONAL 
FARM POWER Emblem herewith. It means that our 
Guarantee, in addition to being backed up by The 
Orange Judd American Agriculturist, the same as heretofore, now is 
still further insured by The NATIONAL FARM POWER organization, 
of which The Orange Judd American Agriculturist is a part. It is @ 
most far-reaching, efficient, comprehensive farm paper organization, 
working for the benefit and protection of farmers’ interests. 
Address orders to any of our offices below, but to avoid delay eend 
to the one nearest you 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, Publishers 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
Chicago 


20 North Michigan Avenue 





New York 
$15 Fourth Avenue 


CHARLES WM. BURKETT, Etitor 
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The New Fourth 


The Fourth of July has a new glory this 
year; it reflects the fresh lustre brought to 
the American flag by the victory of right 
over might. Now, even bigger than the war, 
is the job of reconstruction at home and 
abroad. This work demands the earnest co- 
operation and constructive effort of each and 
all of us. Let us be devoted to American 
ideals. Let us build up rather than tear 
down. Away with all the forces that seek 
to destroy instead of to create. Let mutual 
acquaintance, mutual understanding and 
mutual co-operation be the basis of the great 
onward movement that shall continue to in- 
sure the triumph of right over might, of good 
over evil. Incidently, beware of deadly. fire- 
works and explosives. One new and popular 
feature for the day is a public reception to 
all the folks, including those of foreign birth, 
with introductions all around, so as to make 
them all feel at home. 


Who Runs Your Business? 


The two greatest needs of farmers today 
are: First, a national program; second, or- 
ganization and leadership for putting the 
program into effect. American Agricultur- 
ist has called attention to the lack of a na- 
tional program, even before we got into the 
war. The nation had a right to expect guid- 
ance, suggestions and the point of view from 
the federal department of agriculture. Sec- 
retary Houston was the man to lead. He 
failed to sense the situation and farming 
suffered. The recent statement of E. R. 
Eastman, editor of Dairymen’s League News, 
is of interest and very timely covering this 
point. He says: 

“Every other business except agriculture has a 
program and is organized to put that program into 
effect. s there any doubt in anybody’s mind, for 
instance, what the attitude of organized labor is on 
the important questions of the day? Does anyone 
doubt what business, capital and industry believe to 
be for the best interests of the country, or that they 


like a program to perform that service? All of 
these people know what they want and because they 


do, they usually get it. On the other hand, there 
are 30,000,000 farmers in the United States whose 
hopes, ideals and general punposes are much the 
same. If these 30,000,000 farmers stood together 
would we have state legislatures and a national 
congress made up of representatives of every class 
except farmers? Would we have the farmers 
omitted from practically every commission of any 
importanee in the country? Or would agriculture 
receive the recognition in deciding the important 


policies before the country that the magnitude of 
the business and the number of its workers justi- 


Mr Eastman is entirely right. If farmers 


actually did run their own business, would 
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their voice be unheard when it comes to leg- 
islation of such national importance as the 
daylight saving law or the Lane scheme for 
opening up new sections at the expense of 
old established agriculture? Would legisla- 
tion give collective bargaining to organized 
labor, but deny it to other laborers engaged 
in farming? If farmers were properly or- 
ganized, would any legislature or adminis- 
trative agency dare to force greater produc- 
tion of farm products on the country, that 
consumers might be cheaply fed, regardless 
of the loss or self-denial to farmers. No one 
but farmers can put farminy on the map, and 
the sooner that fact is realized the better off 
every farmer will be. To complain or growl 
about conditions, without doing anything to 
correct them, the farmer depending upon 
trust and hope will get him nowhere; will 
never put cost into cost of production; will 
never give farm producers a wage scale 
equal to other workers who work fewer hours 
and at less physical weariness; will never 
bring any commensurate return for the ef- 
fort expended; will never properly enrich 
agriculture that the farm home may be the 
recipient of the rewards that its inheritance 
deserves and justifies. Our work from now 
on is im the direction of organization, that 
real justice to farm people may be obtained. 


Time to Pack Up 


Whether Secretary Houston is all that has 
been said about him, we do not know. Only 
we know that he lacks the confidence of 
farmers; and no man who is in that fix can 
serve his country effectively. Houston is no 
doubt sincere, and no one questions his sin- 
cerity or integrity; in these respects he 
stands as high as Burleson or Baker or 
Kitchin. He may have wanted to do the 
right thing, but he failed because he did not 
know what the right thing was; and as he 
would not consult farmers, he could not find 
out; and not knowing, he exhibited his in- 
efficiency time and again. Under all of these 
circumstances it would seem the best service 
Secretary Houston could render his country 
is to pack up and go home. He doesn’t fit 
where he is and farmers are not willing that 
he stay. 





Farm Voice in Washington 


Farmers will be encouraged to know that 
the National grange is on the job in Wash- 
ington. They know the grange, its leaders, 
its work; and whether members or not, they 
know that their interests will be looked after 
squarely and conservatively. They know, too, 
that no fool measure will have grange ap- 
proval and that no worthy measure needing 
help will be denied support. 

In the past farmers have felt they had no 
farmer representation at the seat of nation- 
al government. Other interests did have— 
the labor organizations, commercial inter- 
ests, manufacturing enterprises. As a con- 
sequence, farmers had small consideration, 
either in administrative or law-making 
circles. The grange has set its tent right 
down in the center of things, and from now 
on something different may be expected. 
There is now an agricultural voice that will 
be heard in Washington. It is needed, every- 
body knows that. Its words will be heard 
with respect and its service will be as fruit- 
ful to all as to the people it immediately 
represents. 


The Farmer and the Lane Scheme 


The house committee on public lands has 
been holding hearings at Washington on the 
Lane plan for reclaiming swamps and deserts 
to the tune of $500,000,000, to locate there- 
on returned service men. Much opposition 
to this half-baked plan is being brought out. 
The ‘national grange appears to be solidly 
against it. The Iowa delegation in congress 
is said to be unitedly opposed. The rejec- 
tion of a similar scheme by the Massachu- 
setts legislature is being backed up by many 
farmers throughout the middle and eastern 
states who were signing the petition of pro- 








test printed in American Agriculturist June 
7. Meanwhdle the department of the interio, 
continues to develop a propaganda at publie 
expense, urging everyone to ask Uncle Sam 
for a farm. American Agriculturist Notes 
with pleasure that the United States depart. 
ment of agriculture is not a party to the 
scheme. That development has its gins of 
omission and commission, but it knows 
enough not to endorse Lane’s mistakes 
Every farmer, soldier and taxpayer who has 
at heart his own welfare and the good of the 
community may well sign the protest peti. 
tion above referred to and mail at once to 
this office with stamp for forwarding to his 
member of congress. The danger ig that 
farmers are now so busy with summer work 
congress may act before their protest can 
make itself felt. 


Railroads Must Go Back 


Railroads will be turned back to their for. 
mer owners before the close of this year, to 
judge from the present temper of business 
men and congress. Out of all the experi. 
ence and discussions may come the group- 
ing of the railroads into two competi- 
tive lines in each of a dozen or 20 dis. 
tricts into which the country may be divided, 
The theory is that this plan will eliminate 
the bad features of both private or public 
ownership, insure efficient supervision by 
nation and states, encourage some competi- 
tion and reduce operating costs. The whole 
question is now squarely up to congress, 

Ideas about it are almost as numerousasthe 
population. Upon one point, however, there 
is general agreement: That laws and rules 
which call for the employment of needless 
labor should be done away with. The rail- 
road question also must be considered in line 
with the new era of better highways and 
motor vehicles. All forms of transportation 
are closely related. 


Hopeful Signs 

Rigid retrenchment is being applied by 
congress to at least some of the appropria- 
tion bills. Instead of voting billions, the 
unit is getting back to millions. Both parties 
at Washington realize the public demand for 
strict economy and lower taxes. The parties 
in house and senate are so closely balanced 
that by their competition the poor tax payers 
stand some show of relief. 


Potash Is Now Obtainable 


On what appears to be official authority, it 
is stated the French government is willing 
that potash may be exported freely to this 
country from the mines in Alsare that 
heretofore have been under German con- 
trol. It is also stated that the produc- 
tion of potash from the mines of Ger- 
many has fallen off 70%, owing to war con- 
ditions, and that they are not even supply- 
ing the demand from Germany itself. Is this 
latter true, or is it a subterfuge, whereby 
Germany seeks to avoid exporting potash in 
payment of her*war debts? 

However that may be, the potash from Al- 
sace will be welcomed by American farmers, 
especially if it should be sold at lower prices 
than are now prevailing for domestic potash. 
Congress is asked by domestic potash pro- 
ducers to restrict potash imports by means of 
licenses or high duties, so as to keep up pres- 
ent high prices. Our farmers, who have been 
paying six-fold the normal price for potash, 
will fight any plan which is aimed to exclude 
the cheaper potash from Alsace. This may be 
the first battle in the coming economic con- 
test over the readjustment to peace condi- 
tions. 


To make some easy money, save clover and 
grass seed. Both are likely to continue rela 
tively scarce and high. Indeed, this may be 
true of many other seeds. Conserve them 





One language, one flag, one purpose-= 
equal rights and equal duties to one and all, 
the farmer as much as the other fellow. 
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Insufficient Lubrication 
K. v3 Ts EKBLAW 


sing a four-horse power, gas 
Rs h- im the milking machine, 


ied Wen, 
ek 
Ny if y 


after it has run 10 or 15 minutes there 
e-em to be dry spots in two places the 


of a nickel. Good grade of gaso- 
line is used and engine cylinder oil. but 
it does not seem to flow in those spots. 
What causes this? Can it be remedied? 
[A. J. Hagelberg, New York. 

Look first to the lubrication of the 
cylinder. If it appears at all dry it 
may be that the oil cup is not feed- 
ing enough oil. If opening it up a 
little more does not eliminate the 
trouble, it might be well to remove 
the piston, examining it for any pro- 
jections or rough spots which may be 
racking the interior walls of the cylin- 
der and scraping off the oil. While 
the piston is removed, give the head 
and rings a thorough cleaning and 
remove all the carbon from them. 


size 





Depends on Local Conditions 


I am going to set a building 12 x 24 
over the pump and use it for a milk 
house What would be the best ar- 
yangement for the cooling tank, gas en- 
gine, ete?—[H, L. Howe, New York. 

It is impossible to say what will be 
the best arrangement of the build- 
ing described unless all local. condi- 
tions are known. The tank should be 
made of metal or of concrete, de- 


pending upon the construction of the 
building and should hold at least 24 
10-gallon cans. A good location would 


be in one corner of the building and 
placed a little lower than the floor. 


Vibrator Points 

What good is a master vibrator on an 

tomobile? Does the vibrator weaken 
the magneto in any way? Does it give 
the car more power?--[G, F. Evans, 
Pennsylvania. 

A master vibrator fulfills the pur- 
pose of all the other vibrators, and 
vet requires only a single adjustment. 
It does not weaken the magneto or 
coils in any way. It does not in- 
crease power except that it contin- 
ually sparks as long as the commu- 
tator points are in contact, 


32 vs 110-Volt Circuits 


Would a 32-volt bulb fit into any 110 
or 125-volt sockets and fixtures? Would 
it injure the plant to use such fixtures? 
What size wire should be used on a 32- 
volt plant? Is 8 and 12-gauge wire 
heavy enough and should a loom be 
used between floors on such low voltage 
plants?—[L. H. Schrader. 

There are on. the market all kinds 
of electric fixtures and equipment in 
32 volt size, which, as far as dimen- 
sions are concerned will fit 110 volt 
standard equipment. A 32 volt lamp 
attached to a 110 volt circuit would 
immediately burn out as would any 
o2 volt fixture. 

The wire used in wiring 32 volt 
Plants is practically the same as for 
other plants. While a 32 volt current 
can be carried more safely than a 
110 volt current, it is better not to 
use smaller wires because the vol- 
tage drop depends upon the resist- 
ance of the wire and with low vol- 
tage the drop should be as low as 
possible. 

It is advisable to put in looms on 
the 32 volt circuit just as you would 
on a 110 volt circuit. 


House for Farm Light Plant 


IT am planning on erecting a building 
for housing a farm lighting plant which 
will include the lighting plant, washing 
machine, cream separator and pumping 
outfit. What size building would be re- 
quired? I wish to pipe the water to the 
barn and pasture 100 rods away. Al- 
though it is down grade to each place, 
! presume it would be advisable to erect 
in elevated tank.—[L. A. Gassert. 

A very convenient size for a small 
power house is 12 x 24 feet. About 
eight. feet from one end you could 
put a partition and use that space 
for the washing machine, cream sep- 
rator and tank for cooling the milk 
or cream. In the other part could 
be located the feed grinder, corn 
sheller, grindstone, ete. A line shaft 
running through the entire building 


AS T-Ekblaw 
Editor of Department 
will gladly answer in this department, 
free of charge, subscribers’ inquiries 
about farm tractors, gas engines, other 
farm machinery, farm plans and build- 
ings, drainage, roads and bridges. In- 
close address label from American 
Agriculturist and $1 if prompt reply 
by private letter is desired 


and-extending out of one or both ends 
would make a very convenient ar- 
rangement, for power could then be 
used for driving the pump, sawing 
wood and other small jobs. 

Considering a distance of 100 rods 
with a fall of one foot in 100, a 144- 
inch pipe would only deliver 0.4 gal- 
lons of water per minute; a one-inch 
pipe would deliver 2.85 gallons per 
minute and a 1%-inch pipe 8.6 gal- 
lons. If you haven’t this amount of 
fall then put up an elevated tank, for 
otherwise you would have to use quite 
a large pipe and it would be cheaper 
in the end to construct an elevated 
tank and use a small pipe. 


Size of Wire Important 


I am going to wire my house and 
barn for electric lights. Some tell me 
if I use large size wires it will not 
cost so much to run them, Please 
give me the right size of wires to use 
and what kind of insulation is best 
on same. I am going to do my Own 
wiring and take the current from a 
commercial line.-—[{H. G. Emery, 


The only advantage there is in using 
large wires for electricity is that be- 
cause of its relatively low resistance 
it would have a lower drop in voltage. 
The standard size of wire that is used 
in residence wiring and which is rec- 
ommended by the underwriters’ board 
is a No 14 copper wire. This is in- 
sulated with rubber. It is not a sat- 
isfactory type of wire to use for out- 
door work, where weather conditions 
might have a bad effect upon it. 
Where insulated wire is necessary for 
outdoor use, a special dowble covered 
weatherproof wire should be em- 
ployed. 


Concrete Tile Hard to Make 


Please give me a plan for con- 
structing a ferm for building con- 
crete tile and the proportion of sand 
and cement to use.—[W. D. Wilcox, 
New York, 

It is not advisable for anyone to 
attempt to build his own concrete tile 
unless he has had considerable ex- 
perience with concrete. There is no 
type of construction on a farm quite 
so difficult as the making of concrete 
tile. It would be better to buy tile 
from some local concern manufac- 
turing concrete products. 

It is quite essential that you use 
just as good tile as can be built, as a 
tile should last practically forever, 
and tiles are really the smallest pro- 
portion of expense for draining. The 
best secured are none too good. 


Big Crops from Old Land 
[From Page 53.] 
continued until it is impossible to get 
through the field without injury to 
the vines, This cultivation eliminates 
the use of a hoe in our potato fields. 
A cultivator is used even for hilling. 
My usual result is 300 bushels an 
acre, average an entire field. 

We grow all fruits possible to grow 
in this section. Some of our fruit is 
of extraordinary quality and size, es- 
pecially the peaches of which we are 
proud. I attribute this to careful 
pruning and spraying; also to thor- 
oughly cultivation and proper ferti- 
lization of the entire orchard. I have 
watched methods in the western 
states and saw Washington at the 
beginning of her importance along 
this line. I am satisfied that their 
methods hold good here and should 
be more closely followed by us. 

The method generally practiced by 
farmers is to cut all second growth 
of hay and pasture all field short. 
This is not practical by me. If you 
are to expect good results you cannot 
take everything off the land and put 


nothing on it. If land is -pastured ° 


short, what few blades of grass and 
roots are left will have a much 
harder battle for existence during the 
cold winter and following’ spring. 
Land should be treated much as a 
man would treat himself. 
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built with standard auto track of 56 inches. 

More automobiles are iri use than all other. 
vehicles combined, and road tracks are 
; made by them. With your standard auto 
mplements track Moline-Mandt Wagon you can now 
follow the auto ruts and your wagon 
Saeaeee will run smoother, easier, last longer and 





























Sain Drile haul heavier loads, 

itomere | _ Moline-Mandt Wagons are better than 

any hanton ever. Look where and long as you will, 

Soe Een you won't find a more serviceable, easier 

yn running, durableand betterlooking wagon 
Moline-Univereal Tractors than the Moline-Mandt. 


Constructed of the best, air-seasoned 
wood stocks, ironed in the most thor- 
ough manner, built by the most experienced 
and skilled wagon builders—these are just a 
few reasons for Moline-Mandt superiority. 


Features such as Moline-Mandt steel axle, 
steel bolster stakes and many others are found 
only on Moline Wagons. 


See your Moline Dealer now 
and ny to show you other 
a feapuses eRe Moline- 

lan agon—if you are not 
already familiar with them. 
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MOLINE PLOW CO. MOLINE ILL. | 























ABENAQUE ENGINES 
RELIABLE 


The Public, the Supreme Authority on Serv- 
ice, Has Set on Them the Seal of Approval 
and Says: ‘*7HEY ALWAYS RUN.” 


Dent. ‘A’? Will Tell You Why 
lf Your Dealer Can’t 


ABENAQUE MACHINE WORKS, INC. 
WESTMINSTER STATION, VT. 














Anthony Fence 


rfectly balanced staple tie fence. Strong 
ae thoroughly galvanized. Every rod ot 
6-inch stay fence has 33 stay wires. Special 
book sent free. Dealers Everywhere. 


American Steel and Wire 








If goods when received are not satisfactory 
return to us, wewill pay freight both ways. 
Full instractions with each order. Write us. 


Lightning Rod Co. 
SOUTH BEND, IND. 



























Chicago New York Company 
WELL Pays) WELL 
ars. Ov 

on Every set PAYS 
a Sep Own @ macbine of your own. Cash or easy 
NO-LEAK rf terms. Many styles and sizes for all purposes 

ay” — Write for Circular 
no other ring can. Write fos 


booklet. Order from nearest Jobber, or write direct, WILLIAMS BROS., 436 W. State St., Ithaca, N. Y. 




















NO-LEAK-O PISTON RING CO., Baitimore. Md. 
in colors explains 


Free Catalog how you can save 


money on Farm Truck or Road 
W steel or wood wheels to Gt 


INSY DE TYRES Inner Arm t 
EE a ng ig 
Thousands sold. Detaile free. scene 
Amer.Accessories Co.,Dept2 n 










agons, 
any running 
ree Send for 
it today. 


Electric Wheel Co. 
2 Elm St.,Quiecy,tu. 





Pi Thi to your letter when yoa write 
in i$ American Agricultarist Advertisers 
rreieryg it Guarantees you the full benefits of 








THE NATIONAL 
FARM POWER EMBLEM 
which representa the Iron-Clad 
American Agriculturist Guarantee 


DANISH 


PLANTS. 800,000 DANISH PLANTS. 
See prices in Farmers’ Exchange Column. 
F. W. ROCHELLE & SONS, Chester, N. J. 
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Among the Farmers 








NEW YORK 
Farmers’ Fund Reorganizes 


The Patriotic farmei fund which 
loaned about SSUU0,000 in small 
amounts to New York state farmers 
during the war has been reorganized 
into the Farmers’ fund, incorporated 
and made permanent. The new cor- 
poration is capitalized at }400,000, 
fully paid, and has a surplus of $100,- 
Ou, Mare W. Cole, former secretary 
of the Patriotic farmers’ fund, has 
been elected president of the new or- 
gunization, 

During the war some Sth) Ne 
York state farmers took advantage of 
the credit offered by the fund, loans 
averaging a littl over $100 each. A: 
heretofore, loans are made through 
agent banks upon the recommenda- 
tion of a local committee All appli- 
cations must be countersigned by two 
members of the local committee, but 
the committeemen assume no _ per- 
sonal responsibility for any loan, The 
scope of the loans has been wid- 
ened so as to permit the purchase of 
farm machinery and equipment as 
well as of live stock. And money will 
still be available for seeds, fertilizers 
and labor essential to efficient crop 
production. The offices of the fund 
have been removed from Utica to 
Alliance bank building, Rochester, 


Fertilizer People at Ithaca 
F. E. B 

From June Y to 14 a conference of 
fertilizer sales Managers was held in 
connection with the New York state 
agricultural college at Ithaca The 
meeting was educational throughout. 
The whole purpose was for acquaint- 
ing fertilizer salesmen with the lat- 
est progress in crop production and 
fertilizing, and at the same time to 
acquaint the station and farm edu- 
cational workers with the problems 
of assembling materials and manu- 
facturing and distributing fertilizers 
to users, 

Not all fertilizer salesmen know 
much about practical farm soil man- 
agement or about the elements of 
fertility. It is believed that a clear 
statement of these fundamental facts 
would be particularly helpful to such 
salesmen and later would reflect it- 
self on the patrons who buy such 
fertilizing materials. About 75 of the 
sales managers were present. The 
Subjects discussed covered fertilizing 
materials, fertilizing meadows and 
pastures, fertilizing clover and alfal- 
fa, soil character and its effect on 
fertilizer, liming, best use of ferti- 
lizers, and responsibilities of all par- 
ties connected with educational work 
or with the manufacturing and sell- 
ing of fertilizing products, 

Part of the addresses were made 
by the college workers and part by 
representatives of the fertilizing com- 
panies, The meeting was a speaking 
conference for selling managers un- 
der the auspices of the Soil improve- 
ment committee of the Nationa! fer- 
tilizer association and of the New 
York state agricultural college. All 
present pronounced the addresses 
very helpful and the belief is that all 
learned much about the problems of 
the others and thus general benefit 
will flow out in all directions. 


New York Hay 


A farmers’ co-operative company 
in western New York has _ found 
a strong demand for hay in the 
south. Recently this company has 
sold in the following cities: New 
Bern, N C, Lavonia, Ga, Atlanta, 
Ga, and Rocky Mount, N C. Other 
shipments have been made to Wash- 
ington, D C, and to Pennsylvania 
points. This hay was handled through 
a broker at 0) cents a ton, brokerage 
fee. The hay is sold on a price ba- 
sis of f o b shipping station, the 
terms usually being draft on arrival, 
inspection allowed, the national hay 
association grades and rules to gov- 
ern. The prices realized on the day 
ranged $27.50 to S38 a. ton. 

The question might well b« dis- 
cussed, suggests the New York col- 
lewe of agriculture, whether a state 
hay association, composed of the va 
rious county associations, and under 
a salaried. business manager, could 
secure a distribution of hay equally 
good or better, at any less cost. Hay, 
when carefully graded, lends itself to 
this form of co-operative marketing, 
since f o b sales are easily made by 
wire. The careful and honest erad- 
ing of the hay by the local associa- 
tion it is thought would be an im- 
portant factor in the success or fail- 
ure of such an undertaking. 


Tioga Co—Grain planting has been 
delaved, but now is being rapidly 
pushed. Farmers in this section are 


realizing the great value of lime and 


quantities are being hauled and sown 
on farms, Bordens milk company are 
now requiring ail of their patrons to 
build fine milk houses or they will 
not vecept their milk, so everyone is 
busy at that job. Sheep shearing was 
completed just in time so the ani- 
mals did not suffer from the recent 
hot weather with their wool on. Veal 
calves are now Il4c p Ib, separator 
calves 12c p lb, eggs 45¢ p doz. Grass 
and everything in the ground grow- 
ing wonderfully.—[A. A. Drew. 

Frank'inville—Crops growing fine, 
grass and pastures good, live stock 
doing weil, There will be the usual 
acreage of potatoes, apples promise 
a light crop, pears and cherries light. 
Lutter 6O0c p lb, eggs 42c p doz, 

Evans Mills—Heavy rain after two 
weeks of dry weather. Several new 
patches have been put in operation. 
Corn planting late owing to wet 
ground and lack of help. Eggs 4tic 
p doz, butter 50 to 6c p Ib. Pastures 
good on high ground, low land too 
wet, 

Steuben Co—Planting and seeding 
very late, Meadows will be heavy. 
Pastures good, Strawberries and 
blackberries a large crop. Apples, 
pears and plums nearly a_ failure. 
Winter grain will be a bumper crop. 
Several cheese factories are used this 
season as receiving, stations for ship- 
Ping whole milk. 


OHIO 
Fair Grounds Prove Ideal 


CLARENCE METTERS 

The Methodist centennary celebra- 
tion which starts. June 20 and ends 
July 18 will be held at the Ohio state 
fair grounds at Columbus, The esti- 
mated attendance at the celebration 
is 250,000 people. A stage at one end 
of the coliseum has been installed, 
and a $50,000 pipe organ erected, said 
to be one of the finest toned instru- 
ments in the country. It has been 
suggested that the state buy that or- 
gan and make concerts during all 
fair days as one of the features, 
Great mass meetings will be held and 
pageants, alternated with motion pic- 
tures thrown from a special con- 
structed machine made for this occa- 
sion, will be held in the coliseum. 

The state board of agriculture has 
issued an order that all eggs sold or 
packed in Ohio must be candled. The 
certificate that each egg has _ been 
candled must be inclosed in the case, 
properly vouched for. This is under 
the state law against the sale of 
adulterated foods. Eggs took a lit- 
tle tumble during the past week and 
this served to dump lots of eggs on 
the market, breaking the _ price, 
which, however, is high compared 
with the pre-war price. Sec Shaw of 
the state board of agriculture called 
a& number of meetings all over the 
state at which: the details of the can- 
dling order were explained to farm- 
ers, commission men and others, the 
State university and the Ohio butter, 
eggs and poultry association assisting. 

Stark Co—Wheat shows the effect 
of late Apr freeze. Quite a lot of 
corn planted under unfavorable con- 
ditions. Some grass fields poor. Po- 
tato acreage small. Dirt roads have 
been somewhat neglected. 

Medina Co—Early planted corn is 
up, and some cultivated. Apples a 
light crop. Pastures and meadows 
good.’ Many fields for oats not sown. 


PENNSYLVANIA © 
Keystone State Farm Notes 


0. D, SCHOCK, PENNSYLVANIA 


After having used the extensive 
grounds and valuable buildings owned 
by the Lehigh county agricultural so- 
ciety for two years as a military en- 
campment, the United States govern- 
ment authorities have just completed 
the work of restoring the property to 
its former condition at a cost aggre- 
gating $50,000. The society did not 
hold its usual annual fair in 1918, But 
promises to exceed all previous exhibi- 
tions this fall. No fair in Pennsylva- 
nia has a larger list of exhibitors and 
number of entries. 

The strawberry market received an 
impetus and material boom in prices 
because of the unprecedented demand 
made by manufacturers of fruit 
syrups, who anticipate largely in- 
creased sales with the abolition of the 
liquor traffic. Soda water fountains 
and ice-cream dealers will readily ab- 
sorb all such strawberry products at 
whatever prices may be _ quoted. 
Hence, even ordinary berries sold at 
&9 to $10 a case of 32 quarts. . 

A largely increased acreage of corn 
throughout Pennsylvania is assured 
because farmers have learned to 
study the present economic situations 
and property conditions. With the 
wheat guarantee, continued high 
prices for other cereals, and corn in 
particular, are practically fixed. The 
turning point has undoubtedly been 
delayed at least another year. Euro- 
pean needs and tremendous American 
problems to meet both foreign and 














home demands account for these ex- 
traordinary. conditions. 

Poultry and its products have 
reached the I¢thest prices ever 
known, and proven a source of material 
financial gain for farmers. As a re- 
sult, poultry. culture, especially for 
eggs and meat, receives greater atten- 
tion, and it is a certainty that this 
year’s production will be unusually 
large. In some market houses dressed 
poultry is generally sold without be- 
ing weighed, the buyer depnding upon 
his own judgment as to value. 

Very frequently unsophisticated 
buyers are mulcted by unscrupulous 
dealers. A proposed act of assembly 
compelling all poultry intended to be 
used for the table to be sold by actual 
weight is gow pending in the legtsla- 
ture, and should become a law. 

The Carlisle (Cumberland county) 
fair, after an existence as a society 
for 116 years, may sell its fine grounds 
to a large manufacturing concern, It 
is claimed that no other agricultural 
society in the state has held as many 
fairs as the present organization. - It 
may be possible that a new fair or- 
ganization will follow the sale. 

The remarkable’ demand and high 
prices received for celery by the“in- 
creasing army of commercial growers 
last fall is stimulating the industry. 
Truckers around Philadelphia as well 
as the extensive growers in Tioga 
county will. plant a larger acreage 
with the sure expectancy of surpass- 
ing last year’s financial success. The 
Pennsylvania product is undoubtedly 
superior to the southern grown celery, 
and ranks second to none; hence the 
increasing demand from the New 
York, Philadelphia and interior mar- 
kets. 


Tioga Co—Hay looking fine. Oats 
a nice color, but small acreage. Wheat 
never better. Corn comiing along fine. 
Plenty of small fruit, but the outlook 
for apples not the best, about one- 
half crop. Berries of all kinds prom- 
ise a great crop. Pastures good and 
cows are giving a nice flow of milk: 
Potatoes are $1.20 p bu, hay $30 to 
$40 p ton, delivered, butter (0c p Ib, 
eggs 50c p doz. 


DELAWARE 


Ellendale—Strawberries netted rec- 
ord-breaking prices-to growers, $8 to 
$12 p cra of 32 qts at local packing 
houses. The crop, though short, -is 
making nice returns in the hands of 
farmers who were fortunate enough 
to still hold to the crop rather than 
plow it under and plant to wheat. 
Prospects are for a good yield of 
wheat; tomato acreage curtailed to 
50 or 75% of normal, with very few 
farmers contracting. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Real Farm Picnic 


More than 4000 people, from Berke- 
ley and Jefferson counties, W Va, 
gathered recently at the farm of I. D. 
Van Metre for the annual farmers’ 
picnic held under the. joint auspices 
of the Berkeley and Jefferson county 
farm bureaus. People came from both 
counties by hundreds; the grounds 
proper were literally packed by the 
crowds in the afternoon. A large 
number of farmers came early in or- 
der to witness the tractor plowing 
demonstration. A demonstration was 
made of the spreading of mafl and 
lime by means of a small spreader 
attachment which is hooked onto the 
back end of any ordinary farm wagon. 
At the close of the speaking program 
the crowd wended its way to the huge 
dairy barn of Mr Van Metre, where 
a mechanical milking outfit milked 50 
cows, the daily work of this machine. 
As the milking was done, it was trans- 
ported by carrier into a milk room, 
where a complete cooling outfit is in- 
stalled. Much interest was displayed 
in the barn fixtures which Mr Van 
Metre has had installed during the 
past few years. Those who went to 
hear something were not disappoint- 
ed; farmers who attended for the pur- 
pose of learning something about trac- 
tor plowing or spreading marl and 
lime were well repaid for their visit; 
those who attended merely for the 
pleasure of visiting among their 
friends and enjoying a day’s recreation 
went home satisfied; dairymen had an 
opportunity to look through one of 
the best-arranged milk establishments 
in the eastern Panhandle, 

It has only been through the co- 
Operation of the farmers of Berkeley 
and Jefferson counties, their county 
agents, C. A. Hughes and Pall H. Teal» 
and the president of the Berkeley 
county farm bureau, T. D. Van Metre, 
on whose farm the picnic was held, 
that it attained the remarkable suc- 
cess which has come to it. In future, 
this picnic will mean still more to the 
rural folks, not only because of the 
magnificent opportunity to. bring 
things of educational interest to their 
attention, but because of the more im- 
portant reason, that it gives them an 
opportunity to associate with their 
friends and neighbors and to acquire 
a more frienfly feeling toward all. 
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New President of Land Baak 


Edward H. Thomson on July 15 
succeeds Leonard G. Robinson ag, 
president of the Federal land ban, 
of Springfield, Mass. Mr Thomson js 
the son of William J. and Belle J 
Thomson, both of pure Scotch de. 
scent. He was born on the old Scoteh 
Mountain farm at Delhi, Delaware 
county, N Y, March 6, 1887, attena- 
ed country schools, was graduated 
from Delaware academy and from the 
four-year course in agriculture jn 
Cornell in 1909, specializing in agrj- 
cultural economics and farm manage- 
ment. 

After leaving college was employed 
as field agent with the United States 
department of agriculture in charge 
of co-operative farm management in- 
vestigations wiih the New Hampshire 
state college of agriculture. Conduct- 
ed and published the results of the 
first farm management survey in the 
New England states. In 1910 was 
placed in charge of the section of 
farm etonomics in the office of farm 

















Edward H, Thomson 


management at Washington, and af- 
terward was made assistant chief of 
that office. The work in the depart- 
ment gave opportunity for study of 
farming, conditions in all parts of 
the United States, especially with ref- 
erence to farm values, operating ex- 
Penditures and incomes. 

Mr Thomson recently resigned from 
the work at Washington to manage 
his father’s and his owr farms at 
Delhi, in which work he is now en- 
gaged. He married Miss Ethel M. 
Cutts of Milford, N H, and they have 
two children. He is the author of 
several publications on farm account- 
ing and agricultural economics. [res 
Thomson writes to American Agricul- 
turist: 

“The work of the federal land 
bank covering New York, New Jerse) 
and New England is of special in- 
terest to me, in that it offers a splen- 
did opportunity for useful service to 
a large number of farmers. Some of 
these are in regions where agriculture 
is in need of a stronger development 
I am well acquainted with the entire 
district and believe I understand 
some of the farmers’ difficulties, hav- 
ing had experience in the real busi- 
ness myself.”’ 

The retiring president, Leonard G 
Robinson, leaves to become president 
of the Cosmopolitan bank in New 
York city. In the interim Vice-Pres 
McIntire will be acting president. 
During the past month the _ bank 
granted 516 loans for almost $1,(¥)),- 
OOO, while charters were granted to 
two new branches, the Ulster National 
farm loan association of Kingston, 
N Y, and the Ashland of Ashland, Me 


Middle States Object to Lane Plan 


Soldiers who prefer farms in the 
middle states object to the Lane bill 
to spend $500,000,000 for tying them 
to reclaimed swamps and deserts for 
a period of 10 years. Sentiment fa- 
vors employing right here in the mid- 
dle states’ agricultural development 
every dollar that our investors or 
taxpayers may put up, instead of hav- 
ing the money spent in reclamation 
at the extreme south or west. 

The protesting petition printed in 
American Agriculturist June 7 is be- 
ing freely signed. The busiest farm- 
ers find time to sign-it and mail di- 
rect to their senator or representative 
in congress, even if they cannot spare 
the time to get a lot of additional 
names. 


Various Feed Sections Heard from 


“T could get practically every voter 
to sign if I had the time,” is the fre- 
quent report. Strong letters are be- 
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ing ent elped to establish themselves 
boye ready established farms in the 
on adie ‘and eastern states. 
isle p the service men to good 
instead of makmg them build 
ea ns and deserts. Not one out 
be 500 ‘of our soldier boys will do 
aims reclamation work when they 


get ood cleared farms right here 
can 5*°* = 
pear ™ irke 
conditions. 

J am too gr 


<ets and where they know 


ateful to our soldiers to 
a lifetime of poverty 


wn them to 
cones ne S or swamps, when good 
=~ ~ ean be had here in the east at 
aw prices on easy terms. Give the 
nee a good chance.—I[E. A. Tucker. 
“4 man who starts on a farm that 
js ready to operate can gradually 


‘ h to y for it and have 
earn ort competency for his old age, 
but if be has to start clearing up 
swamps, deserts and stumps, he will 
he dead before the farm is paid for 
or wish he were. 


s 
Record Averages for Ayrshires 
Gratifying prices were received at 
the auction sale at Springfield, Mass, 





last week held by the National Ayr- 
shire breeders’ assn. On the first day 
of the sale record averages were 
made when 44 Ayrshires from va- 
rious parts. of the U S and Canada 
changed ownership at an average of 
$1630. ‘Potab ‘sakes- forthe: first day 
were nearly $72,000, . The- best pre- 
vious average: price fer an Ayrshire 
sale was S686. The highest. figure 
reached was $8100 paid for the Ayr- 
shire cow, Lotis Jean Armour, con- 
signed by W. P. Schanck_of- Avon, 
N Y, and sold to C. H. Peverill of 
Waterloo, Ia. 

The Ayrshire bull, Nancy’s Mint 
Master, consigned by the Wendover 


farm of Bernardsville, N J, was sold 
for $5200 to T. J. Murphy of Devan, 


Pa. This animal was the first Amer- 
ican bred Ayrshire to gather in the 
grand championship at the National 
dairy show. 


Light Barren Highland, con- 


Snot 
spot 


signed by. J,.R. Valentine of .Bryn 
Mayr, Pa.’ was sold to A. F. Spooner 
of Richville, N. Y, for $1850. Maj 
Valentine sold to Stephen Bull of Ra- 
cine, Wis, the cow, Highland Polly, 


a price of $5700. 


These naméd ‘prices indicate the 


keen interest In this series of auc- 
tions, covering , two ‘days’ ~ business, 
and including many imported animals 
taking high rank. Weather was per- 
fect and a generous crowd of cattle 
men were in attendance at the sale 


which was held on the grounds of 
Eastern states exposition. 
At the annual meeting of the Na- 


the 


tional Ayrshire breeders’ assn W. P. 
Schanck of Avon, N Y, was re-elect- 
ed president for the ensuing year. 
The four vice-presidents were re- 
elected. J. G. Watson of Brandon, 
Vt, was elected secretary-treasurer. 
The animals at the auction sales were 
in splendid condition and made a dis- 


tinct impression on buyers and cattle 
men generally. 





Farm Labor Liability 


Iam about to build a barn and do 


hot understand the law of having hired 
help insured. I will hire a carpenter by 
the « and perhaps another helper. 
Am I obliged to have one or both in- 
sure ilso, if a man should be hurt 
the y of the raising, would I be held 
for his family support or his nfedical 
ex} es?—[G. A.. New York. 


These questions were referred to 
( tate industrial commission at 
Albany to which the following reply 
W made: “Farm laborers and do- 
service are excluded from the 


nr : 
mes 


New York state workman’s compen- 
s n law, and while it is not the 
I tice of the department to decide 
in advance on the coverage, we refer 
y similar cases that have been 
de ed by the courts. Coleman vs 
Bartholomew, McComsey vs Sim- 
n Employees in both cases in- 

! were performing work on a 

; one repairing the roof, the oth- 


painting. Both were decided not 

be covered by the New York state 
pensation law. Persons engaged 
‘irming who desire to cover their 
— - do so by an election 
la end, 





Coming Events 


. it meeting, Ohio station, Wooster, June 

rt soc, summer outing, uly 1212 

o ctcr demonstration, Wichita, Kam, July 15 

y pte fair, Columbus, Aug 3.30 

. ute fair, Syracuse, Sept 9-13 

National dairy ehow, Chieago Oct 6-11 

Na al grange meeting, Grand Bapids, Mich, 

sa dietiin Nov 12- 

Fiftion  e eeanse. Feochester, 10- 
ae h anniversary celebration at Cornell, Ithaca, 
N Y, June 1928 6000 visitors expected. 





Tobacco Notes 


More or less talk is heard in to- 
bacco circles regarding the proposed 
effort to secure some revision of the 
tarift laws covering leaf tobacco and 
finished products. General sentiment, 
lowever, is against a wide-open re- 
Vision of commodity tariffs. 





Cease grieving over mistakes. 
them as 


| Use 
stepping stones to success, 


Stican Agrieulturist, June -21, 1919 
to congress urging that the - 
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In previous winters we used 
two 20”, two 18” and a 14” stove 
to warm nine large rooms and 
three large halls. 


house comfortable with your 290, 
burning only nine tons of coal.— 
S. H. Brace, West Winfield, 


We are pleased to express our 
pleasure and the comfort derived 
from using your 240 One Pipe 
Furnace, e have a_ 12-room 
house, 40x25’, with 25x14’ wing. 
We have kept perfectly comfort- 
able in the coldest of weather-—— 

af. J. H. Serven, Waterloo, N. Y., 


1 


as re m April 9, 1918. 
a 








Get the Heat of All Your Stoves 





at the Cost of Running One 


You never had a house as comfortably warm all over as you 
can have it with an Andes System One Pipe Furnace. With 
an Andes you feed one fire instead of two or three or more. 
You end that drudgery and muss of lugging wood or coal to 
many stoves and lugging ashes away. And, best of all, you 
cut down fuel bills one-third to one-half. 

Think of your family’s health and comfort! ‘Think of the 
money it costs you to have a half-warm house! Then think of 
the Andes System One Pipe Furnace and realize that it gives 
you an all-warm house at about half the present cost of the 
fuel you now use to heat but part of your house. 


SYSTEM 
ONE PIPE FURNACE 


“Better Heating for Less Money” 


A single register on the 
first floor pours warm, healthful heat into your home, The 
Andes System keeps it circulating through every room so that 
the whole house is warm. Is an Andes System One Pipe Furnace 
expensive? Decidedly not. It will pay for itself in two or three 


Heats the house and not the cellar. 


years in fuel saved. Is it hard and expensive to install? One 
man and a helper can set it up in a day without tearing out walls 
or ripping up floors. Our nearest dealer will do it for you. 

Does an Andes System One Pipe Furnace last? We've had 
51 years experience in heating. ‘That experience has taught us 
how to build heating plants that last for years and years, 

Every Andes System One Pipe Furnace is guaranteed. It must satisfy 
you or we will remove it without any charge of any nature. You are the 
sole judge; your word is law. 

Send for FREE Interesting Book 

Use the coupon to learn how you can have “Better Heat- 
ing for Less Money.” That’s the title of our new 
booklet—sernd for it. Learn how you can have 
modern heat and comfort with less work—and 
save money besides. Start the coupon to 
us to-day—Now! 
Phillips & Clark Stove Co., Inc. 

Dept. A, Geneva, 

N.Y. 





Your Friend 


Wants to see these shoes 


He will 


He'll thank you for this opportunity 





Send NO Money! 


SIMPLY MAIL THIS COUPON 
SHOES COME PREPAID 


appreciate their splendid value 






























once. 
wear. Genuine 


Army Work Shoes. 
Save the profits. Buy 
,Direct from Factory 
Headquarters ! 





GUARANTEE 


s 
A new pair FREE if because of de- § 
fective material or workmanship any , 
of these shoes fail to give 7 months’ 4 
hard wear. If they do not please you per- g 
fectly send them back at our expense. ‘ 
BOSTON MAIL ORDER HOUSE, &# 
Boston Mass. - 








Simply send your size and these wonder- 
ful Army Work Shoes will come at 

Built solid full of 
lea- 
ther soles. Feel the 
splendid extra qual- 
ity leather. Enjoy 
the blessed com- 
fort of these five- 
toe shoes. The risk 
is ours. These must 
delight you or no 


rival for this 
splendid 
bargain, or 
send for the Gen- 
uine Elk leather 
at $3.78, poat- 
age prepaid 
00 approval. 
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Comfort and long wear combine to make 


Yoireer to sow trom the Direct to you from the | 
SHOE MARKET OF THE WORLD Shoe Style Center of America. 


si 
AMERICAN SCOUT SHOE..__ 


There is so much Style, Comfort and 
Quality, in this Dress Shoe that we 
want to send you a pair——no 
money in advance. 
Smart and neat, they 
fairly sparkle with 
style. Genuine oak 









... these the greatest all-around 
mm .. werk and outing shoe 
am Value ever offered. Same 
style as worn by hunt- 
ers and sportsmen in 
$10.00 shoes. Tough pli- 
able uppers, wearproof 
pverweight soles 
-strongly'stitched. Heels 
cannot come off. 
good to your feet 
and send for a pair 
for long hikes and 
the days you are 
longest on your 
feet. Simply 
fill out 
coupon. 










made us a host of 
friends because it 
is good to look at 
and easy on the 












STON MAIL ORDER HOUSE, Dept. AA100 Essex Post Office Building, Boston Mass. 
ARMY WORK SHOE..............-.-. $3.48 


Send NO money! Simply write your size and your name. 
Order one pair or more. They will come to you eat once, 
all charges prepaid and on approval. Pay only our small 
price op arrival, YOU BRISK NOTHING! 


COlOP. cccscccs.es 


— PD cnkctrsecuscncts eben titongeb<sienusbenen 
Blae, ..0.2-02220 COlOP. cecceeceess 
BUSINESS DRESS SHOE ............ 3. 
errr DUN kavsseses Address as e ape wnd tial 





DANISH 


PLANTS. 800,000 DANISH PLANTS. 
See prices in Farmers’ Exchange Column. 
FP. W. ROCHELLE & SONS, Chester, N. J. 





PAT 
WATSONEE. 


Booklet free. Highest 
ral in| 7 i references. Best results. 
COLEMAN Patent Lawyer, ose F. St. 

WASHINGTON, D.C. gi, 


For Your Protection Always Mention 
A. A. When Writing Advertisers 
































































































































Where our readers can find a quick market for 

anything and ever pinieg that ony farmer or other 

person may wish to Pie buy, Ly or erchange_or 
i 


Jor securing help or finding work 


Read by 625,000 People Weekly 
Five Cents a Word 


THIS DEPARTMENT is one of the most 
valuable in American Agriculturist. At a cost 
of only five cents @ word, you can advertise 
anything you wish to buy, sell or exchange. 

THE ADDRESS must be counted as part of 
the advertisement, and each initial or @ num- 
ber counts as one word Cash must accom- 
pany each order, and advertisement must baeve 
address on, as we cannot forward replies sent 
to this office 

COPY must be received Wednesday to guar- 
antee insertion in issue of the following Wee 
Advertisements of “FARMS FOR SALB” or 
“TO RENT” will be accepted at the above rate, 
but will be inserted in our REAL ESTATE 
MARKET. 

NO BLACK-FACED TYPE or display of any 
kind will be allowed under this head. thus 
making a smal! adv as noticeable as a large one. 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
315 Pourth Ave., New York City 







































































































































































MISCELLANEOUS SEEDS AND 
NURSERY STOCK 


CABBAGE PLANTS 500,000 Copenhagen Mar- 
ket. All Head Early, Succession, Surehead, Flat 
Dutch, teady now at $1.50 per 1000; rerooted 
plants (mass of fine new roots grown on them), 


$1.80 per 1000; 500, $1.10 800.000 Danish Ball- 
head (We make @ great specialty of Danish Ball- 
bead plants We have Danish plants from our 


famous “‘No 5° strain, which has a record of 26 
tons per acre; Danish plants of seed from the firm 
whose strain of Danish stood highest in the exten- 
Sive strain tests of the Pennsylvania agricultural 
experiment station, and Danish plants from Peter 
Henderson & (Co's seed and W Atlee Burpee & Co's 
seed. The seed used by us is (as far as we know) 
the highest priced seed sold in the United States.) 
Ready now, $2 per 1000; rerooted plants $2.50 per 
300,000 Snowball cauliflower plants. 
(We also make a great specialty of Snowball cauli 
flower plants The Long Island cauliflower associa- 
tion ships as fine cauliflower as is produced in the 








United States We buy our . out there where 
they have the best seed there is and will tske no 
other We begin to sow seed in the open ground 
about April 1, and sow every few days to July 5, 


to have a stock of plants constantly on hand.) 4 
per 1000 _ rerooted Sn owhal 1 cauliflower $5 per 1000; 
500, $2.75 wo, $2: 200, $1.50 100, 

celery plants, White Plume, Winter Queen 
Heart, Giant Pascal, $2.50 per 1000; 500. $1.50; re- 


rooted plants, $3 per 1000; 500, $2; 300. $1.50; 200, 
$1.25 100, 80x This weekly plant bulletin has 
stood in this column during the plant s ~ nm f wr 


nearly 20 years Plant list and price list fre 
No business done on Sunday Fr. W. RO HE L L E 
& SONS Chester, N J (Veget able plants ex- 


clusively 21 years.) 
2,500,000 CABBAGE PLANTS (ready now) All 
Head Early, Succession, Copenhaget nk 
huizen Glory, Early Summer, Early Jersey akerield, 
Fiat Dutch and Surehead, $1.50 per 1000; 500, $1 
Rerooted cabbage plants, all above varieties 1.75 
per 1000. 1,000,000 Danish Ballhead (ready now); 








our No 5° special strain, which is the best ob 
tainable from tests, $1.75 per 1000; rerooted, $2 
per 1000 500,000 Henderson's Snowball cauliflower 
plants, grown from Burpee’s seed, $4 per 1000; re 
roofed, $4.75 per 1000 iNew plants coming on all 
the time.) 600,000 tomato plants (field grown), 
Bonny Best, Chalk’s Early Jewel, John Baer and 


10,000, SIT 1,000,000 


po me, $2 per 1000; 5000, $Y 
Golden Self Blanching, 


y plants (ready July 1) 
rtd Plume, Winter Queen Golden Heart and 
Giant Pascal; all rerooted plants $ per 1000 
Potted tomato plants, grown and shipped in square 
paper pots, Earliana, Bonny Best, John Baer, Match 
less aud Chalk’s Early Jewel, $2 per 100. Cash must 
accompany all orders All plants well packed and 
ok wen to shipped either by parcel post or express. 

omplete plants price PAUL F 
ROK HE LLE, Morristown, N J 





_ WE GROW cultivated cabbage, tomate and true 
Ge a cabbage, heading collard plants, dug. not 
pulle 4. fine late varieties Prices 50 cents hundred; 
500 $1.40 lowe $2.40, postpaid Potato plants, 
red. white, yellow varieties; parcel post charges col 
lect, 500, $1.75; 1000 2.75; 10,000, $25 Satisfed 
customers our aim COUNCLLL’S PLANT FARM, 
Box 37, Franklin, Va 


BERRY 








PLANTS for August and fall planting. 
Strawberry plants, runner and pot-grown, that will 
bear fruit next summer Raspberry blackberry 
gooseberry currant, grape plants, fruit and orna- 

mental trees, shrubs Catalog free HARRY L 
8a! IRES Goo “i Ground, N Y. 

CABBAGE “PLANTS “True Danish Ball Head and 
other varieties, $1.50 per 1000, 10,000 for $12.5 
Tomato plants, best kinds, $2 per 1000. Caul oa 
ece plants and peppers $4 per 1000 Celery, lead 
ing varieties, $1.25 per 1000 Send for list. J. C 
SCHMIDT, Bristol, Pa 











VEGETABLE PLANTS—Caulifiower, cabbage, to- 
mato, pepper, eae. brussels sprouts, beet, celery, kale, 
lettuce, sweet potato, onion, parsley, asparagus, rhu 
barb plants Also asters Catalog free HARRY 
Le SQUl IRES, Good Ground, N Y, 








< ARGE ASPARAGUS ROOTS for quick results 
4-year roots, £2.50 hundred, $12 thousand ; 3-vear 
roots, $1.50 hundred, $8 thousand; 2-year roots, $1.15 
hundred, 66.25 thousand HARRY L. SQUIRES 
Good Ground, N Y 





POTATO PLANTS, 90c banéres $5.90 


SWEET 
postpaid HARRY L. SQUIRES, Good 
Y 


thousand 
Ground, N 








SWEET PoT — PLANTS, Yellow Jersey and Big 
ivaf Up River E. BROWN, Bridgeville, Del. 


CABBAGE AND CELERY PLANTS by 
ASHUMEAD, Williamson, NY. 


DOGS, RABBITS, PET STOCK 


AIREDALES, COLLIES and old English shepherd 
dogs; trained male dogs, brood matrons, pups ali 
ages Flemish Giant, New Zealand and Rufus Bed 
Belgian rabbits. Send 6c for large instructive list 
of what you want W. B. WATSON, Box 1993, 
Oakland, lowa 





the million. 








90 BREEDS poultry, eres baby chicks, dogs 
pigeons, ferre = hares parrots, squirrels, canaries 
cats List ree 60 page description book 10c, 
BERGEY'S eT FARM, Telford, Pa 





HIGH CLASS RABBITS, all breeds 
ferrets, white mice and rats, pige 
and dogs Stamp for circular i 
Dept PF, Springfield, I 


; guinea pigs 
blooded swine 
LOUIS BEHM 









FOR SALE— Elegant large Great Dane pups. 
ROSCOE ERVIN, Dewittvillaa N Y¥ 
EGGS AND POULTRY 
WHITE wy ANDOT TT! EGGS. $7 hundred. LAURA 
DECKER, Stanford N ¥ 


SO MANY EI /EMENTS enter into the shipping of 
day-old chicks and eggs by our advertisers, and the 
hatching of same by our subscribers. that the pub- 
lishers of this paper cannot guarantee the safe arrival 
of day-old chicks, or that eggs shipped shall reach 
the buyer unbroken, nor can they guarantee the hatch 
ing of eggs. We shall continue to exercise the great- 
est care in allowing poultry and egg advertisers to 
use this paper, but our responsibility must end with 
that 
























SWINE 


60 PIGS FOB SAL B—Got a pig that will make a 
good hog. 40 medium Yorkshire and Chester wane 
Cross, barrows and sows, color white; 
and Chester White cross, barrows and sows, color 
black and white; 6 and 7 weeks old, at $7 each; 
T to 9 weeks old, at $8 each. Why not have quality 
when starting to grow @ hog? Now these are all 
good blocky pigs and are up to the standard in 
weight and shape for pigs of their ages. Will crate 
and sitip. any part of the above lots C O D on ap 
proval J. SCANNELL, Russell St, Woburn, Mass, 
Tel 230. 





GRADE PIGS, 7 weeks old, $6.50 each; express 
paid. Order from this ady. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
1. R. TANGER, York Springs. Pa. 

THOROUGHBRED CHESTER WHITES for sale. 
Booking orders for June pigs. ALLAN MOBTON, 
Ashville, Y. 


DUROC AND POLAND PIGS, $30 pair. 58. 
WEEKS, De Graff, O. 











CATTLE 


TWO PUREBRED AYRSHIRE heifers for sale, 
one 11 months old, one 15 months old; both from 
fine milkers; $80 each. H. BE. WADLIN, Bhinebeck, 
NY 








iM AY ROSE AND GLENWOOD registered Guernsey 
bulls: one ready for service. ALFADALE FARM, 
Athens. N 








DAIRY SUPPLIES 


THE DR CLARK PURITY MILK STRAINEB will 
remove all sediment; no cloths to wash or wire 
gauze used; recommended by Pennsylvania and Con- 
necticut colleges, also dairy and food commissioners. 
Guaranteed to be just as circular represents. F, 
KLINGER, General Agent, Groton, Ct. 


STANCHIONS 


CRUMB’S STANCHIONS are guaranteed to please 
the purchaser. They are shipped subject to trial in 
the buyer’s stable. They are right. Send for booklet. 
WALLACE B. CRUMB, Box A, Forestville, Ct 


MISCELLANEOUS 


CORN HARVESTER— One man, one horse, one row, 
self gathering. Equal to a corn binder. Sold to 
farmers for twenty-three years. Only $25. with 
fodder binder Free catalog showing pictures of 
harvester PROCESS CORN HARVESTER CO, 
Salina, Kan 

















ONE MEXICAN cowboy saddle, one army saddle, 
one pack saddle. two fine riding bridles. one double 
set light farm harness, almost new. H. E. WADLIN, 
Rhinebeck, N Y. 





HAY CAPS for alfalfa clover, etc; ck, wagon 
and canvas covers for all purposes. HE NRY DERUY. 
453 St Paul's Ave, Jersey City, N J. 





SEND US YOUR CAMERA FILMS for expert > 
veloping and printing Prompt service. RB. 
DOUGLAS CO, Binghamton 


PRINTING AND STATIONERY 


PRINTED STATIONERY for farmers, poultrymen, 
et _ You need it. Complete line of samples and 
full particulars. postpaid. free PRINTER HOWIE, 
Beeberplain, Vt 


OUR HELP BUREAU 


MALE HELP WANTED 


WANTED—-Reliable men who have their own horse 
and rig to look after the interests of American Agrt- 
culturist in their own and nearby territory. Salary 
and expenses paid. Do not write unless you can 
give the whole of your time to the work. When 
writing, give the "3 of two or three business 
or professional men for reference. Address Agency 
hn ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, New York 
City, N 

















U 8 GOVERNMENT wants men, women, girls 
immediately Hundreds positions open $90-$130 
month Excellent chance for farmers. Common edu- 
cation sufficient List positions free. Write imme- 
diately FRANKLIN INSTITUTE, Dept G 
Rochester, N Y. 





AGENTS WANTED 


WANTED--A man to sell subscriptions in_ central 
and western New York counties for an old estab- 
lished weekly farm paper. One owning a horse pre- 
ferred Must have best of references. Write at 
once full particulars, including age. Weekly salary 
and expenses paid. FARM PAPER, Lock Box 191, 
Syracuse, Y. 





AGENTS—Mason sold 18 sprayers and autowashers 
one Saturday; profits $2.50 each. Square deal Par- 
ticulars free RUSLER COMPANY, Johnstown, O. 


SITUATIONS WANTED—MALE 





DO YOU NEED FARM HELP? We have many 
able bodied, young men, mostly without farming 
experience, who wish to work on farms. If you need 
® good, steady, sober man, write for an order blank. 
Ours is a philanthropic organization, and we make 
no charge to employer or employee. THE JEWISH 
AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY, 173 Second Avenue, 
New York City. 


FEMALE HEIP WANTED 


WANTED— Girls ond youre young women for light at- 
tractive work in a silk thread mill Steady em- 
ployment: good wages. Boarding house in con- 
nection with factory THE H. K. H. SILK ©O, 
Watertown «ct 








OUR REAL ESTATE "MARKET 


$950 DOWN SECURES 183-acre farm, 5 cows and 
pleasant T-room house, modern dairy barn, etc, con- 
venient to town stores, churches. creamery and advan- 
tages. 150 acres level tillage. high cultivation. good corn 
potato, grain land; spring watered pasture; estimated 
1000 cords wood: bearing apple orchar Owner 
buy on larger farm puts price oom to only $2300 
easy terms. Details page 41. ‘atalog Bargains 19 
States, copy free. STROUT F (RM AGENCY, 2026 
R, Sun Bldg. New York. 








118 ACRES, house two story, barn, shed, hog house, 
granary, 1% miles railroad town; 75 acres cleared: 
wood enough to pay for farm; 5 cows, 2 horses. 
Wagons. mower, rake, separator, reaper, 33 hens, 3 
sets harness. plows, harrows, all tools: aged owners 76 
and 83 years old, must sell at once. Only $3590, 
$2300 cash, balance mortgage. Insurance on buildings 
$2200. Must go at once. HALL’S FARM AGENCY, 
Corning, Steuben Co, Y. 








OWING TO ADVANCED AGE and poor health IT 
will sell my cheese factory and cream shipping 
station at a sacrifice A. W. WALL, Sheakleyville, 
Mercer Co, P. 





MARYLAND FARMS—Land of mild winters, fine 
salt water fronts and inland farms, 20 to 500 acres, 
FRANK THOMPSON, Cambridge, Md 


WILL OFFER MY FARM of 84 acres, situated 1 
mile south of Califon for private sale. For particulars 
write J. A. SUTTON, Califon, N J. 








SACRIFICE SALB on 25 good farms. @@ Reasons. 
Lifetime chance. LYON, Sidney. N Y. 
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THE GRAIN MARKETS 
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LATEST WHOLESALE PBICES OF GRAIN 
STANDARD GRADES WITH COMPARISONS 
Cash or -—Wheat—, ——Corn—~, ——Oats—. 
Spot 1919 1918 1919 1918 1919 1918 
Chicago 2.2% 2.2 1. 744% 148 .70 8 .77% 

fork : . 162 81 ‘ 
e 18 1. 1.65 79% .88 
St Louis ....- 22 2.18 174 1.50 69%, .74 


ienen polis + 2.21% 2.17 166 150 65%: .78 
United States food administration ‘fair prices’’ 
control the wheat market. Above quotations are for 
No 1 northern spring, No 1 hard winter, No 1 red 


winter, No 1 durum, No 1 hard white. No 2 wheat, 
3c lower; No 3, Te under No 1. The government 


bas not fixed the price of any other grain. 


To Sell or Hold Wheat 

CBOP STATISTICIAN B. W. SNOW 

It is certain there is not enough 
storage room in existence at this 
time to take care of the coming 
small grain crops, if their yield 
should be in accordance with early 
promise, The department of agri- 
culture has been urging the building 
of farm bins this year; and is fur- 
nishing plans for such construction 
to anyone who applies for them. 
There ought to be bin room enough 
on each farm where small grain is 
raised to store a considerable part of 
the total production on that farm. 

This year, now 
ernment purchased 
basis of $2.20 Chicago ($2.39'4 in 
New York), and the great bulk of 
the wheat crop of 1918 was sold by 
growers upon that basis. If, how- 
ever, they had possessed storage suf- 
ficient to hold on the farm an appre- 
ciable proportion of their crop, final 
developments show they would have 
made more money. 
Market Price May Excede Guarantee 

Under the government 1919 guar- 
antee, producers will receive for their 
wheat crop this year a minimum 
price based upon $2.26, Chicago, No 
1 northern, and it makes no differ- 
ence whether the wheat is sold im- 
mediately from the thresher or 
whether it is stored and sold at lei- 
sure. It must be remembered, how- 
ever, that this is a minimum price 
and that if for any reason wheat in 
the open market should be worth 





wheat upon the 


more than that price at some time 
prior to June 30, 1920, the farmer 
can secure that additional price, pro- 


vided he has held possession of his 
wheat. This is what happened. the 
past year. 

The point is if the farmer has suf- 
ficient storage room to take care of 
his crop he has, this year, an oppor- 
tunity to hold some part of that crop 
for the possibility of a price above 
the minimum price fixed by govern- 
ment, and he can hold it for that 
possibility with the certainty that he 
will always be guaranteed the fixed 
minimum, 

In all probability, when the crop 
begins to move and there is the usual 
pressure to sell direct from the 
threshing machine, the commercial 
price will at least not be higher than 
the minimum fixed. Later in the 
season, however, when the first pres- 
sure is off, the price may easily range 
above that minimum, especially 
should unfavorable crop results be 
secured in any of the other wheat 
producing countries. There is, there- 
fore, this year, an unusual incentive 
to hold wheat on the farm until it 
is wanted in the regular course of 
the market, instead of, as is always 
done, forcing a supply upon the mar- 
ket that is in excess of the market 
requirement at the tine. 


Handling the 1919 Wheat Crop 
[From Page 6.] 
of every country elevator and affixed 
where everyone may see it before July 
is very far along. It will show the 
farmer just what he can do, or must 





do, in case he wishes to make an 
appeal to the vice-president of the 
Grain corporation representing his 


zone. American Agriculturist will de- 
scribe in detail this poster as soon as 
the same is available from official 
sources; also print additional notes. 
After the close of the hearings the 
statement was made that 21,000 
freight cars have been assigned to 
the winter wheat territory of the 
southwest for shipping the new crop. 
Many cars are already there awnzit- 
ing wheat from the threshing ma- 
chines, this particularly true of Tex 
Director Barnes is not planning at 
the moment to inauguarte any new 
method of financing the crop, believ- 
ing trade interests can take care of 
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the matter in a normal way. The 
administration, however, inténds to 
closely watch ‘the financing necessary 
in moving this enormous crop to 
provide for fair treatment to al) in- 
terests. 

This present week finds ‘most of the 
contracts signed and in operation pe. 
tween the administration on the one 
hand and the various wheat interests 
on the other. 

Figures . are usually tiresome 
things; but in passing it is not amiss 
to hint that the forthcoming recorq- 
breaking wheat crop, say 1,250,000,000 
bushels based, roughly speaking, on q 
$2.26 price, suggests a grand value of 
$2,825,000,000. The surplus available 
for export may easily be a round pil- 
lion dollars. This truly affords q 
magnificent tribute to the manner in 
which the farmers of the United 
States have come to the rescue the 
past year; not only for our own goy- 
ernment but for the world in provid. 
ing food supplies. 


At New York, corn showed some 
laging sympathy with a recent ad- 
vance in the west, where the trade 
gossip hinted at crop deterioration by 
reason of excessive moisture. The 
grain trade as a whole, however, was 
not disposed to take these reports 
very seriously. Strength in the mar- 
ket for live hogs influenced corn on 
the upward trend as did also in- 
creased inquiry for Argentine corn 
arriving at Atlantic ports to ship to- 
ward the interior. Bullish operators 
were inclined to interpret this as a 
hint that supplies of corn at western 
shipping point are only moderate at 
best; No 2 mixed corn $1.91@ 1.12 p 
bu, oats firm under rumors of iniif- 
ferent crop growth, standard Ni@ 
Sle, rye nominal around 1.6541.64, 
feeding barley 1.20. Argentine corn 
was offered in carlots around 1.72, 
and additional cargoes are due here 
within the next few weeks. 

Gristmill by-products and mixed 
feeds were quiet to the point of dull- 
ness, buyers taking hold _ sparingly 
awaiting the advent of the new sea- 
son. Western spring grain $41 p ton, 
standard middlings 49.50, red dog 63, 


oats feed 38.50, cottonseed meal 
64.50, fine yellow corn meal 4.15 p 
100 Ibs, granulated do 4.25@ 4.30, 





GENERAL MARKETS 


Unless otherwise stated, quotations in all instances 
are wholesale. They refer to prices at which first 
hand receivers sell the produce from store, warehouse, 
car or dock. From these country consignees must pay 
freight and commission charges. When sold in 6 
smaller way to the jobbing trade and to retailers am 
advance is usually secured. Retail prices to actus 
consumers may be 20 to 50% higher. 

Apples 

At New York, next to nothing 
coming forward, but occasional sales 
of nothern fruit from sold storage. 
Market scarcely quotable except for 
far west bx apples, these $5705.50 
p bx. 

Beans 

At New York, no. appreciable 
change, quotations much as reported 
the last two or three weeks based on 
$7@S8 for sound pea and medium, 
occasional fcy lots a premium. 

Dried Fruits 

At New York,’ offerings very small 
as it is between seasons, evap apples 
21@28¢ p Ib. 


market mostly on 
an even keel, amply supplied, with 
grades below fine to fcy, these none 
too plentiful. Fresh gathered extras 
44@49c p doz, storage packed eggs 
46@4S8c, nearby fine to fey white 
eges 57@60c, do brown 47@51c. 
Fresh Fruits 


The minimum wage paid women 
working in canneries in Cal this sea- 
son is now 2Se an hour, or S138.50 a 
week. 

At New York, receipts of season- 
able varieties of small .fruits, cher- 
ries, etc, increasing, offerings of 
choice strawberries restricted and 
prices continued high compared with 
former years. Sound to fey striw- 
berries 18@32c p at, gooseberries, 
small, green S@10c, cheer'es Sic@ 
$1.25 p 8-lb bskt, Ga and S C peaches 
1.25 @ 5 p cra. 


At New York, 


Hops 
At New York, market quiet, very 
little offered, quotations a little bet- 
ter than nominal and all the way UP 
to 55 @57c p ib for prime to choice 
18 hops. Advices from the Pacific 


coast indicate figures as high as 42c¢ 
have been offered growers for new 
crop delivery, but without resulting 
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-~h business. Hop crop pr 
gee a whole, are regarded fa- 
we eabile, acreage here in New York 
Ore tess than it was a few years 


ge markets depending very 
largely upon Pacific grown hops. 
; Hay 
At New York, market less firm, 
buyers watching the crop situation, 
although it will Still be some weeks 


ww hay will move in any con- 
fore new hay wl ’ ie - 
ssaemaute quantities. No 1 timothy 
. p ton, No 2 do 45@46, No 2 


s16@47 . 
clover mixed 38@41. 
Poultry 
4t New York, prices have been 


working downward 
offerings and less urgency in the de- 
than a month or two ago. 
Fowls 34@34'4e D lb 1 w, choice to 
fey spring broilers colored HW@ de, 
White Leghorns at a sharp discount, 
old roosters 19@ 2Uc, fresh dry-packed 
39@41c p ib d w, western 


mand 


rkeys - . 
ary-picked broilers 45@48c, and fowls 
34 @ Suc. 

Dressed Meats 

At New York, offerings ample, 


good to choice veal calves 22@26c p 
Ib, hothouse lambs $10@12 p carcass. 
Potatoes 

The acreage grown by the Granby 
seed potato assn for the seed trade 
on LI and N J will be nearly doubled 
and growers expect to have these 
potatoes certified. —[W. J. S., Fulton, 
NY. 

At New York, new potatoes so 
plentiful that only the best offerings 
of old stock command much atten- 
tion Sound old potatoes free from 
sprouts $2.25@2.50 p 100 Ibs, new, 
No 1 sweet potatoes 5@6.50 p bskt. 

Vegetables 

At New York, a magnificent array 
of offerings of seasonable sorts, prices 
covering a wide range, but demand 
good, and general level of prices well 
Prime to fey asparagus 
sold as high as $3.50@4.50 p doz 
behs, general run of white and green 


sustained. 


$202.75, string beans $1.50@2.50 p 
pskt, green peas $1.50@2.50, cucum- 


$2.25@3.25, cabbage $3@3.50 p 
, Tex onions $3.50@5, radishes $1 
2 p 100 cbhs. 


THE DAIRY MARKET 


CHOICE CREAMERY BUTTER PER POUND 


bers 





ra 
cra 


New York Chicago Boston 
1919.... 52% m1 53 
HWNS.... 45% 421, 46 
HWI7.... BS% SOL 4014 
W16.... 31 29 33 
IW15.... 29% 28 30 

Butter 

At New York, some weakness de- 


veloped in the market, high class emy 
selling down to 5le p Ib, followed by 
partial recovery, later trend uncer- 
tain. More or less butter is going 
into cold storage, and there is a good 
domestic consumptive demand, while 
heard of export business. 
Creamery scoring higher than extra 
h2095e p ib, extras 51@52c, dairy 
butter 49@51%c, packing stock 44 
tte, 


less is 


Cheese 

At New York, market continued 
with some sales reported of 
vy desirable stock under 3le. A 
1 list of quotations would in- 
urrent makes of flats and 
twins 304%@31l4c, Wis daisies and 
Y A 31@33%%e. 


The Milk 
York, 


eusy, 
fT 
real 


gene! 


Market 

demand fell off 
mewhat after last report, and al- 
though receipts were not so heavy as 
the week previous the surplus has 
increased. The June rate in 200-210- 
mile zone for 3% milk is $2.89 p 100 
Ibs, add 4e p 100 for each one-tenth 
of j extra butter fat. 


LIVE STOCK MARKETS 


LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS 
COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO 


Per 100 Ibs 


4 New 


-—-Cattle—,. —-Hogs--, —-Sheep--, 
1919 1918 1919 1918 1919 1918 
ecece $16.00 $17.85 $20.75 $16.75 $11.25 $14.05 
K coos 16.25 18.00 20.50 18.00 11.25 14.25 
+ 15.25 17.10 21.10 17.40 11.00 14.00 

20.25 17.40 10.75 14.00 


15.25 17.25 
16.00 17.65 20.75 16.65 11.00 14.25 








Pittsburg "3.0, 
Kansas City .. 





At New York, cattle market opened 
dull and unchanged, with a number 
of cars unsold, later demand was 
better and prices firm to 25c higher. 
At the close market fairly active and 
generally 25¢e higher on everything. 
Common to prime steers sold at $11 
@15.20 p 100 Ibs, bulls 7.50@12, dry 
butcher cows 4.25@12.25. Calves 
opened active and firm and advanced 
Sharply later at the close market 
again strong to 50ce higher. Common 
to prime veals sold at 16@19.%0, culls 
oa skim milk and-fed calves 10 


Both sheep and lambs in fair de- 
and and Steady, offerings limited, 
, er in the week under heavier re- 
eipts sheep and prime lambs steady, 
medium lambs weak to lower; mar- 
xe closed steady, common to choice 
sheep (ewes) $7.50@10.50, wethers 
sie, yearlings 13@14, lambs 18.75@ 
»,tt0Es opened 


steady, but declined 
iter, closed unchanged, light to 
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under generous 


fairly heavy Pa and N Y¥ hogs $20.25 
@ 20.50, pigs 19@19.50, roughs 18, 
stags 12@14, boars 8@10. 


The Horse Market 


First-class seasoned. w 
not plentiful in the loca market. 
Outside of a fair demand for good 
chunks the trade was rather quiet 
without much change in prices. Fair 
to good heavy drafters quoted at $250 
@300 p ‘head and upward, chunks, 
1100 to 1400 Ibs, 175@250, poor to 
second-hand general purposes horses 
50 @ 165. 


kers are 


Important Crop Reports relating 
to start off of apples, beans, potatoes, 
etc, Will. appear next week, 


At’ Lancaster, Pa, butter supply 
equal to demand and steady at 55@ 
(0c p lb, eggs steady at 48@We p 
doz. Potatoes, country raised, 
steady at $2.25@2.40 p 100 Ibs. Straw- 
berries higher 15@25c p qt, wheat 
2.25@2.50 p bu, corn lower at 1.77, 
oats, country raised S7c p bu, dressed 
veal steady at 21@24c p lb. Prime 
hogs, country fed market steady at 
19@20c p Ib, cattle, country fed, 





slump in price continues, 12c p Ib, 
upward to lic for prime. 
At Philadelphia, Pa, live fowls 


weak at 37@38c p lb, spring chick- 
ens, broilers (not Leghorns) weighing 
1% to 1% lbs 52@55c, White Leghorn 
broilers 38@45c, roosters 23@24c, 
nearby current receipts of fresh eggs 
higher at 44c p doz. Butter lower, 
solid packed creamery extra 52c p 
lb, higher scoring 58 @55c, packing 
stock 42@44c, new flat cheese 32@ 
32l4c, white potatoes, old $2@2.40 p 
100 lbs, asparagus S@30c p_ bch, 
spinach 75c@1.20 p bx. Jersey peas 


65¢@1.25 p bskt, strawberries 10@ 
30c p lb, cherries 12@20c p lb. Live 


steers were dull at 15.50@14.75 p 100 
dressed 


Ibs, hogs 21.50@22, country 
veal 20@22c. Mill feeds were quiet, 


winter bran 42@43 p ton, spring do 
41@42, shorts 47.50@48.50, corn 1.82 
@1.85 p bu, standard white oats 78 
@78l4c, No 2 78% @79c. 


Pig Clubs 
w.N.B ; 
The Mercer county farm bureau has 
eontracted for the purchase of 20 sow 





pigs and five male in Ohio and in 
New York for its pig work. All the 
pigs are registered. The Monroe 


county farm bureau has raised $500 
to buy pigs for the boys’ clubs of 
that county. These pigs will cost 
not less than $20 each. Harrison and 
Marion counties also will inxest a 
like sum. In many parts of the state 
limestone projects for making ferti- 
lizer are being carried out. These 
projects are being encouraged by the 
state department of agriculture as 
there are hundreds of acres of ground 
in West Virginia badly in need of 
lime. ~ 

“Bootlegging in cattle” is a new 
crime that has developed in this state 
as a result of the new law requiring 
that all cattle brought into the state 
must bear a certificate of health and 
show that they have been examined 
and tested by competent veterinary 
authority in the state from which 
they are shipped, and free from in- 
fectious and contagious diseases. Cat- 
tle that do not meet these tests are 
being sneaked into the state, but the 
state department of agriculture has 
districted the state in a manner by 
which it is believed the practice will 
be stopped. All bridges, roads, fer- 
ries and transportation delivery are 
being watched. The department hopes 
when the various herds are cleaned 
up, as is now being done, West Vir- 
ginia will have the cleanest state in 
the tnion in so far as infected cattle 
is concerned. 

Experiments carried on for nearly 
20 years by West Virginia station a 
net profit of $4.41 for each dollar 
invested in acid phosphate as a fer- 
tilizer. In reporting the result. of 
this experiment, Robert M. Salter 
said that increased yields from soil 
which had been treated with acid 
phosphate until five years ago, as 
compared with: untreated soil, indi- 
ente that still further increases in 
crops should be expected from the 
effect of the former application of the 
fertilizer. 

F. W. Stemple, agronomist ofthe 
state college of agriculture, calls 
buckwheat the West Virginia farm- 
er’s handy crop for high altitudes. He 
is urging the farmers of the moun- 
tainous counties in the eastern part 
of the state to grow this crop. In 
Preston county buckwheat has been 
a leading crop for years, and Preston 
county buckwheat is famous through- 
out this and adjoining states, 


Picker on Pound Basis—As it is 
hard to find pickers who will work 
evenly in the orchard, commercial 
cherry growers : most always pay by 
the pound, a common fee being 1 
cent a pound. Rapid workers make 
better than $2 a day, while some pro- 
fessional pickers may earn $4, On 
the day work basis, little more than 
half the weight of fruit is gathered 
by the same number of workers. 








VERY time Biddy cackles you are three 

cents ahead. Invest that three cents in 
kerosene with which to operate a 1%4-H. P. 
International kerosene engine and you have 
the power of twelve men under your direction 
foran hour—all forthe priceofan egg. To 


get useful power at a reasonable cost buy an 


International Kerosene Engine 
Thissturdy, dependable enginewill pay for 


itself over again duringayear. Letitpump 
water, saw wood, run the sheller, washing 
machine, feed cutter, in fact do all the odd 
chores about the farm. Its shoulders are 
stronger and broader than yours and it does 
not get tired. 

All threesizesof International keroseneen- 
gines, 114, 3 and 6-H. P., operate success- 
fully and economically on kerosene (coal oil) 
or gasoline. This means that the engine is 
properly designed, that the mixer, ignition 
system, oiling system, air and gas system are 
all made right. 

See anInternational dealer. There is one 
located near you, or write the address below 
and get full information. 


International Harvester Company 
of America, Inc. 
@ Chicago US A 


se 











Get the ORIGINAL 


When you invest in a manure spreader 
you are buying an implement that ought to 











“An Imitation 
—be it 







so Good— 
is Still an be the most profitable machine on your farm. It will 
imitation.” be, if you profit by the experience of others and choose 





the machine that has stood thc test of time. Buy the 
artginel, the machine which revolutionized old-fashioned 
methods, which has always been the leader in quality, in sales 
and ‘in improvements. This machine is the 


NEW [OE i 


Lowdown, light draft. Loads and pulls without undue strain on 
man or team: Has-solid- bottom with chain conveyors. Pulverizes 
thoroughly and spreads evenly. 6 to 7 ft. wide. Spreads from 3 to 15 loads per 
acre, at your option, by merely shifting a lever. 
Drives with heavy sprocket chain—no gears. 

See the “New Idea” at your dealer’s. Don't 
wait for.him to see you as he is probably short 
of help. Insist on the “New Idea,” and don’t 
buy regrets by taking some other machine. 
If you don’t know who sells the “New Idea,” 
write us and we will give you his name, 
Get our Book—“Helping Mother Nature,” 
which gives much new information 
about manure and soil fertility. 


The NEWJIDEA Spreader £2, 


SPREADER SPECIALISTS. COLDWATER, 































We have found your Spread- 
er to be most satisfactory. The 
light team, weighing only 
about 2000, handles it on 
practically all the farms. 

The evenness and strength of 
the growth after top-dressing 
with your machine, shows it 
is a tool no farmer can afford 
to be without if he wants 
results, }. H. McCLUER 

— 

Two years ago I bought one 
of your spreaders, last year I 
Get a second one. : 

food Manure Spreader is 
ane of the best paying tools « 
man can have on a farm. We 
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Thave used your NEW IDEA Be 
Spreader for five years Am 
so well pleased with the work 
*t does. that I would not have 
any other. Has cost me only 
30c for repairs and that was Bias 
ceused by my own neglect — 
PL. WORTHINGTON 


Original letters on file. 
Addresses upon request. 




















































































































































A Minstrel Friend 


BY ARTHUR WALLACE PEACH 

He sings a little lazy song 
Through all the afternoon, 

As one at work might absently 
Hum a quiet tune 


I hear it when I wake at dawn; 
At noon and twilight, too, 

I catch the murmur of lis song, 
Its cadence sweet and true. 


It teaches me the joy of toil 
With cheerful purpose done; 

It tells me of that happy rest 
By earnest labor won 


And deeper lessons still of faith, 
Of hope and charity, 

He sends across the busy hours 
To cheer and comfort me. 


A little cheery song he sings 
The speeding .seasons o'er, 

A little minstrel, blithe and gay— 
The brook beyond my door! 


Little Folks in Hot Weather 


DR ELEANOB 


HE health commissioners of va- 

i rious states are sending out 

the following rules for hot 
weather, and care of little folks: 

Bathe often, 

Dress lightly. 

Avoid excesses of all kinds. 

Eat sparingly. 

Drink plenty of water; but, partic- 
ularly when hot or exhausted, abstain 
from ice water. 

Encourage breast 
fants. ‘ 

Do not worry, overwork, overeat, or 
exhaust yourself in any way. 

When the day is very hot, rest as 
much as possible in a cool place, 

Get plenty of fresh air and sun- 
shine, but avoid undue exposure to 
the sun, 

If you are 


MELLEN 


feeding of in- 


faint or dizzy, quit ac- 
tive work and rest in a cool place. 
These are good rules and well 
worth carrying into daily use as much 
as possible 
(ne morning recently I was obliged 


to leave home early. I told my fam- 
ily, still at the breakfast table, to 
“pile the dishes in the sink, lock up 
the house, and I'll tend to. things 
when IL get home.” Before that happy 
time arrived it was two-thirty in the 
afternoon, and the mércury had 
made an unexpected jump to ninety- 
seven degrees. I sighed as I thought 
of my wide-open windows, with sun 
pouring into every room, When at 
last, hot and tired, [ unlocked my 
door, I sighed again, but this was a 
sigh of joy and relief. Leaving home 
an hour later than I, they had 
guessed what the weather was to be, 
and every window was shut, every 
blind closed, and every shade pulled 
down. The house was sealed against 


the heat, and the rooms seemed bles- 


sedly dark and blessedly cool. 

This method, rigidly adhered to 
during hot weather, will keep any 
house many degrees cooler than the 
outside temperature, It is the uni- 
versul custom in the south, where 
long experience has made people ex- 
perts in cooling devices. It is well 
to remember that one open door or 


will spoil the effect of all 
Of course, everything must 


window 
the rest 


be opened wide at sundown or just 
before, in order that the cooler air 
of evening and night may circulate 
freely through all the rooms. 

But we started to talk about little 
people and hot weather. Well, a cool 
house certainly makes for the com- 
fort of everybody, big or little. Babies 


especially need to be kept cool on hot 


days, since most of a baby’s ills come 
from indigestion, more or less in- 
duced by heat, and the great wave 
of baby-deaths occurs in summer. 
The small boy spends as much time 
as possible in the swimming hole on 
piping hot days. Follow the same 
idea with the small girl and the baby. 
Give baby a bath in the morning and 
a sponging off again at noon and 
night, if possible As for the small 
girl, if there is a brook or pond 


nearby in which she may safely wade 
or swim, encourage her to do so. If 
not, see that she, also, gets two bat! 


each day, one to start her fresh in 
the morning, and the other to wash 
off the grime, perspiration and heat 
of the day, and fit her for a good 
night’s rest. 

Keep the children out of the hot 
sun as much as you can during the 


middle of the day. Just because they 
can run and play in broiling heat 
without dying immediately afterward, 
by no means proves it to be good for 


them. Have the babies “outdoor 
babies” by all means, but shelter 
them from extreme heat On very 
hot days let them lie on the floor on 
a soft quilt in one of the darkened 
rooms A baby loves to sleep and 
kick and roll on a quilt on the floor, 
and the custom has much to recom- 


mend it. When the baby is outdoors 


never let its eyes be directly exposed 








Home and Family 
Good health and suggestions for the housekeeper 
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They All Wanted the Worm That the Early Bird Caught 


The early 
bird, as usual, 
has caught the 
worm, and also, 
as usual, there 
are others who 
covet it, hence 
this mad chase. 
But—they won’t 
However, 





oes 
se get it. 


away in cross stitch to ornament some 
timely gift—a pincushion top, bureau 
scarf end, a row for a pillow cover, 
across the lower edge of a bib or 
apron for the little one, or put on a 
school bag for the next biggest, or on 
a workbag for the still older one. A 
filet crochet pattern can also be de- 
veloped from the design, and this 
would make a pretty towel end. Other 





they look very adaptations will suggest themselves to 
cunning and should be made right the worker.—[Sara Leigh. 
to the sun. This rule is applicable Joseph’s Courtship 
to any time of year, for little babies 


will blink straight into the sun, some- 


times permanently injuring their 
sight thereby. 
A soft band, diapers and a thin 


slip is all that a baby needs for cloth- 
ing in hot weather, and during the 
middle of hot days, dispense with the 
slip. Like grown-ups, little folks 
usually wear too much clothing. Some 


of us have to, for the sake of ap- 
pearances and decorum, but young- 
sters should be relieved from such 


torments as long ag may be. 


Prickly heat and chafing are hot 
weather afflictions of babyhood. 
Prickly heat may come in winter 


from too heavy clothing or from wool- 
en underclothing, but in summer the 
cause is the same, too much heat, It 
is a fine, red rash, usually first seen 
on the back of the neck, and spread- 
ing over the entire neck and shoul- 
ders. It itches badly and makes the 
baby very restless and fretful, in time 
affecting the digestion, which is 
baby’s weak spot in summer, 

For this trouble, make the baby as 
cool as you’. can, take off all the 
clothing possible, leaving just enough 
to keep it warm, and bathe in cool 
water frequently. Use no soap what- 
ever on the reddened skin, but a 
starch, bran, or soda bath will help 
to relieve the great itching. If medi- 
cation is used, remember that oint- 
ments are never as good for summer 
use as powders. This powder will 
give excellent results if used freely 
on the reddened surfaces, and can be 
put up by any druggist: One ounce 
each of powdered starch and pow- 
dered zinc oxide, with sixty grains of 
boric acid. 

Chafing is very common in fat 
babies, along the creases and folds of 
skin, and particularly about the but- 
tocks Wet diapers that are not im- 
mediately changed, or diapers that 
are stiff or harsh, or that have been 
washed with strong soap not entirely 
rinsed away, are frequent causes. Use 
no soap at all in bathing this skin. 
jathe in starch water or bran water 


and use the above powder. In very 
bad cases do not use water at all, 
but clean with fresh olive oil. 

The great hot weather rule for 
everybody, big and little, is “lots of 
water, inside and out.” Babies can- 
not ask for water, but they need it 
just as much as thirsty children a 


few years older, and you know how 
they demand it. 


While the farmer is developing his 
soil he should also develop his chil- 
dren, so that they will be interested 
sufficiently to remain on the soil. 


AS RELATED BY PEARL BRAGG 


HE supper dishes were dried and 

I put away. The floor had re- 

ceived its final touching-up from 
its boon companion, the broom. Care- 
fully measured out in an aluminum 
cup on the table, next morning's 
cereal awaited the double-boiler. 
There was nothing to keep Marilla one 
minute longer in the kitchen; yet she 
lingered. 

With all her heart, she longed to 
be on the front porch, where she 
could listen to Joseph, but Eliza had 
given her distinctly to understand 
that her absence would be far more 
welcome than her presence. Eliza 
had always claimed Joseph, even in 
the old days when he had beaued 
them both around. Marilla, moreover, 
through long habit, was prone to bow 
to her older sister’s stronger will. So 
she could only imagine the vivid de- 
scriptions of his wonderful home and 
great orchards, and picture him re- 
counting the marvelous adventures 
that had befallen him since he left 
his home town 10 years ago. These 
recitals were passed on to her the 
mext morning by Eliza, most gra- 
ciously. 

In the old times, before Joseph had 
gone away, Marilla had been well 
content to take the part of a reticent 
third in their simple gaieties, a sym- 
pathetic onlooker, while the others 
chatted and played. Not until the 
day of his sudden, unexplained de- 
parture did she realize how much he 
had meant in her life. According to 
her nature, she hid this knowledge 
and let no outward sign betray her. 
She only grew—if that could have 
been possible—more subdued. 

I'rom intimations dropped by her 
sister now and then, the impression 
became implanted in Marilla’s mind 
that between Eliza and Joseph ex- 
isted a secret understanding. All 
through the sleepy, uneventful years 
this impression grew. 

Every evening since Joseph's ar- 
rival—which had been, even to his 
own people, as unexpected as his de- 
parture—he had spent on the front 
porch with Eliza. Marilla, toiling in 
the hot kitchen, had set before him 
at each evening meal the best of 
which her culinary art was capable. 
At the table she had been too much 
flustered both by her efforts and his 
presence to pay much attention to the 
conversation, but along towards 9 
o'clock, when her hands at length 
could rest, she would seat herself by 
the open window facing the garden, 
and yearn hungrily to listen to his 
voice and words. 


Tonight was his 





farewell call. 


























Try These Graham Rolls with Currants 


Sift one and a third cups white flour, half teaspoon salt, two teaspoons sugar and 


two level teaspoons bakinc powder into a mixing bowl. 
Next add half cup dried and cleaned currants, and then 


in or cut in one tablespoon lard. 
mix with one cup sweet milk. 


The dough should be thick enough to roll. 


Add half cup graham our and rub 


Dust the hands 


with flour, pinch off pieces of dough the size of an egg and roll finger shapes. Bake in a 


moderate oven. 


Serve hot with syrup or honey.—[L. M. 
eo 
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Marilla’s heart was trangely 


res 
New, .disturbing thoughts troubiny 
her. What if he took Eliza away? 


What would she, Marilla, do—alona? 
Eliza was all she had in the woriq 
Suppose. they should propose to take 
her with them? A little flush ere . 
into her cheeks; shé was not cure 
whether she would care to go. Bur 
on the other hand, how dreary thé 
prospect of the long years alone jn 
the great, empty house! i 
pressed her hands hard against her 
breast. 


The kitchen clock ticked away the’ 


minutes. After a while there was a 
slight commotion’ on the front porch 
Marilla heard quick steps on the 
bricked walk, and a final click of the 
gate. Then, the rattle of the chain 
in the front door, as Eliza locked up 
was followed’ by the creaking of the 
front stairs. 


Marilla’s heart was strangely restless, , 


bowed her head on the window sgjjj 
Not even ; 
should witness her tears. . 


°. ae 
had quite forgotten her; he had mat 


even come to say good-by. 

She listened to Eliza overhead. The 
loose board in front of the bureay 
sque*ked monotonously for a while: 
when it ceased, she knew that Eliza 
had finished combing. her hair ang 
had turned out the light. 

Silence, save for the tiny, comfort- 
ing sounds born of any summer night! 
Marilla felt as if her body were life. 
less. Suddenly, passionately, she 
wished that she might remain limp 
as she was; that her breath might 
si,.h out with the soft night. There 
seemed nothing left -on the morrow 
worth living for. 

*“Marilla! Marilla!”’ The words 
sounded so close that she gripped the 
window sill, trembling. 

Someone was stealthily ascending 
the porch steps, coming nearer, paus- 
ing by the window, laying a firm, 
warm hand on her shaking arm. She 
seemed paralyzed. 

*“Marilla!” 

It was his voice, she knew; 
she dared not believe ‘her senses. 

“There’s no time to lose! You're 
coming with me _ tonight! There 
aren't thirty minutes ‘til train time.” 

Marilla turned a pale face up to 
him. “Joseph—you—I thought—.” 
She choked. “But—Eliza?” 

Joseph gave an involuntary glance 
over his shoulder. “Eliza?” he echoed 
grimly. “I may be a coward, Marilla, 
but Eliza’s always managed to get me 
under her thumb. That's why I ran 
away ten years ago. She'd have 
married me if I hadn't.” 

Marilla nodded. She found nothing 
humorous in his statement; she knew 
Eliza. 

“It was you I wanted, Marilla, and 


Still, 


I always aimed to get you. That 
was what brought me back.” 
The magic words sank deep into 


her soul. Her heart commenced to 
thump so outrageously.,@she was cer- 
tain Joseph must hear it. She was 
abashed at her own joy. 

“All this week I’ve been trying to 
gr’ a word in edgewise about you— 
but, bless my soul, she talked me deaf 


-and dumb and out of the gate every 


night! Come, Marilla.” 

Marilla thrilled. Joseph's domi- 
neer.u.g was not like that of Eliza. 
“But the cooking? How will she 


manage?” 

“Let her ’tend to it herself; it’s high 
time she did. You're never going to 
step into a kitchen again, if I know 
2” 

Marilla gave him a quick, appealing 
glance. “O Joseph!” Her tone was 
heart-broken. 

“Well—not if you don’t want to, I 


mean,” Joseph hastily added. “Come 

—or we'll lose that train.” 
“But—without any satchel, or— 

anything?” gasped Marilla. “And— 


alow» with you? I can’t do that, Jo- 
s ph.” All her precise training rose 
gauntly to crush her visions of dizzy 
happiness. 

“No more ‘buts’,”” commanded Jo- 
seph, reaching in suddenly and lifting 
her bodily through the window. “Sis- 
ter Kate is sputtering worse than you 
are. I routed her out of bed just after 
I left here. She’s waiting at the sta- 
tin. I told her to take along an ex- 
tra hair-brush. She is going with us 
as far as New York and the first best 
minister.” 

Speechless, her head whirling, Ma- 
ritla clung to Joseph's’ shoulders. 
While he talked, he carried her down 
the steps and out of the back gate. 
When they had reached the sidewalk 
he set- her gently on her feet. She 
gave one backward glance at the bis 
house as it loomed in the darkness; 
he. acute conscience troubled her. 

“Well, she said breathlessly, “any- 
way, the oatmeal is all measured out. 

“Oatmeal!” snorted Joseph. ‘Your 
whole life has been nothing but oat- 
meal.” He glanced at his watch. 
“Three minutes to spare.” Deliber- 
ately he planted himself before her. 
*“Marilla!” 

Marilla, her face glowing from 4 
sudden exquisite premonition, looked 
up shyly. 

“Marilla,” he declared, solemnly: 
“here I’ve been engaged to you for 
ten years—and I haven't kissed you 
yet!” 





So use present pleasures that thou 
spoilést not future ones.—[Seneca. 
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For The Inner Man 


Good Things to Eat and Home Helps 























About Canning Peas 
are a few hints on canning peas by 


Here 
cold pack, 
but taste 
are the h 


so that they will not only keep, 
fresh when opened in winter. Peas 
ardest to keep of all green vegetables, 
and much of their spoiling is due to under 
time in processing. Early in my experience 
with pea canning I found that seasoning in the 
ean gave an undesirable taste when _opened 

so now use nothing but 


(slightly sour taste), 

clear water, and they are always sweet and 
fresh. Do not begin to count time for pro- 
cessing until the water around the cans is 
boiling and bubbling hard. Then allow 15 
more minutes, and count your time from that. 
Use rubbers that stretch onto tops, for loose 
rubbers cause imperfect sealing. Press the 





» top firmly onto rubber with back 
of knife after tightening.—[L. W. M. 


Some Real Treats 


BY ELIZABETIL M. HOAG 


Dainty Salad 
Six bananas, cubed; four apples, 
cubed; one cup nut meats, cut small; 


one cup marshmallows, pieces, one- 
half cup sugar. Mix to taste with a 
cooked mustard dressing. 


To Cook a Cheap Steak 


To equal a sirloin: Lay the slice 
of meat on a board and pound all 
the flour into it on both sides that 


you can, using a wooden mallet. 
Have ready a very hot greased fry- 
ing pan, brown the meat quickly on 
both sides, season with salt and pep- 
per, half cover with water, and let 
simmer slowly for one hour. 
Chicken en Casserole 
Two and one-half pounds chicken, 
one can mushrooms, one carrot, one 
onion, one tablespoon parsley, one 
teaspoon salt, one-half teaspoon pep- 
per, one tablespoon flour, two cups 
boiling water, one stalk celery, one- 
half cup butter or substitute. The 
chicken, which has been cooked, cut 
into pieces and all bones removed. 
Melt butter in frying pan, add water 


and sliced vegetables and cook until 
tender. Put all into casserole and 
bake until browned. 


A New Rice Pudding 

One cup cold boiled rice, one cup 
sugar, grated rind of one lemon, 
three-quarters quart milk, yolks of 
three eggs, one-half cup seedless rai- 
sins (seedless, and not seeded raisins 
should be used.) Bake until like a 
custard. When nearly done cover 
with the stifly beaten whites to which 


have been added the juice of the 
lemon and. sugar to taste. -Return to 
the oven until a delicate yellow. 
Vegetable Oyster Fritters 

One dozen roots, cooked and 
mashed, one teaspoon salt, one-half 
teaspoon pepper; two eggs, one table- 
spoon flour. Form into cakes and 
fry in hot fat. 


Fried Cakes That Keep Fresh 


One cup sugar, one egg, four table- 
spoons thin cream, salt and cinnamon. 
one teaspoon soda, two teaspoons 
cream of tartar, one cup milk. Bread 
flour to make a soft dough. 


After-Dinner Mints 

One cup granulated sugar, five 
tablespoons water. Boil three min- 
utes. Remove from fire, add four 
tablespoons of smooth confectioners’ 
sugar, flavor with wintergreen or 
peppermint. Beat to a cream and 
drop on waxed paper. 


A Delicious Nut Bread 
One cup sugar, one teaspoon salt, 


one-half teaspoon cinnamon, two 
cups flour, four teaspoons baking 
powder. Mix all thoroughly. Beat 
an egg into one cup milk and pour 
into the’ above. Stir in one cup 
chopped nut meats. Let rise in tin 
20 minutes. Bake in moderate oven 


3°) 6©minutes., 
A Different Lemon Pie 
Juice and grated rind of one lem- 
on, one cup sugar, sifted with two 


tablespooons flour, yolks of two eggs, 
one cup milk, one-half teaspoon salt, 
one tablespoon butter. Mix all thor- 
oughly. Fold -in beaten whites of 
two eggs and bake in one ready baked 
crust, 


White Lye 

Pour a pailful of boiling water over 
four or five quarts of wood ashes. 
Oak ashes are strongest, and those 
of apple tree wood are- the whitest. 
Let stand a while to infuse, and then 
pour in a little cold water to settle it, 
after which you can pour it off clear. 
This is good to use in boiling very 
dirty clothes. When made right, it is 
equal to soda, but does not injure the 
clothes, unless used extremely strong. 





To Wash Chiffon Veils 

Make suds of warm water and a 
good, pure white soap; dip the veil 
in and squeeze until all the soil has 
disappeared. Do not rub at all. 
Rinse in several waters and pin out 
on clean ironing board, over which 
spread a clean sheet, and just before 
it is dry iron under a clean white 
cloth. If one does not object to a 
crapy appearance, it is not necessary 
to iron chiffon veils at all. 


To Freshen Haircloth Upholstery 

If you have some pieces of fine old 
haircloth upholstery that is turning 
gray while still possessing good wear- 
ing qualities, try freshening it with 
shoe-dressing. Use the liquid dressing 
and use a brand which you know to 
be thoroughly reliable. Brush it over 
lightly and allow it to dry thoroughly. 
Then rub carefully with a soft cloth 
to remove any possibility of surplus 
dressing. The improvement in its ap- 
pearance is marked.—[A. M. A. 
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A Home Outfit for Canning by Cold-Pack Method 


If you don’t know about the cold-pack method of canning, or want more informa- 


tion about it, 


of Publications, Department of Agriculture, 


i ~~ with great success last year: 
will hold - on a big lard kettle when only a 
sary. W 


send for the free gvoernment bulletins on the subject, addressing Division 
Washington, D C 


n Here is a home outfit one 
A_washboiler, wooden rack, dipping (blanch- 
few cans were to be done. The little kettle 


everal half-pint jars. Thus it will be seen that no expensive outfit is neces- 
hat is necessary is care and cleanliness and “know-how’—and this knowledge 


38 easily acquired by her who will.—[HouseholdEditor. 
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why so man 
people make 


Grape-Nuts 


the regular part of at 
least one meal each day. 

It's because of the 
delightful flavor, and won- 
derful values of Grape-Nuts 
as ahealth builder. 
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tebola 


DELICIOUS and REFRESHING 


QUALITY tells the difference in 
the taste between Coca-Cola and 
counterfeit imitations. 


Coca-Cola quality, recorded in the 
public taste, is what holds it above 


imitations. 


Demand the genuine by full name 
—nicknames encourage substitution. 
THE COCA-COLA CO, 
tlanta, Ga. 
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This Wonderful 
Double Service in 
Your Country Home 

Costs Little 


Nothing to get out of order or 
wear out. Supplies modern 
light for house and barns and 
fuel for cooking more efficient- 
ly than any other system. 


LIGHTING THE HOME 
, AND BARNS 









Write us for names and ad- 
dresses of neighbors who have 
used it for years and prefer it 
to all others. 


COOKING ON A 
GAS RANGE 








Carbide Lighting and 
Cooking Plant 


J. B. COLT COMPANY 
288 Fourth Avenue, New York 


RE: ota ome! 











Leaders Ar 
Readers 


The successful man is the well-read man. 


rvenenenonornedipeneveeinened 


may be 
books will help you. Here is an oppore 
tunity to get at low cost and in a cone 
venient way the most profitable knowledge 
that the agricultural world contains. These 
books will show you how to raise bigger 
and better crops from the same acreage— 
better your condition—increase your effi- 
ciency—add to your income. Read and 
make your reading count—then your road 
to success will be both straight and short. 
Farmers’ Cyclopedia of Agriculture 
By Wilcox & Smith. A _ thoroughly practical, 
coneise and complete presentation of the whole 


subject of agriculture, Farm, Orchard and 
Garden Crops, Animals, Feeding, Dairving, 
Poultry, Irrigation, Drainage, Fertilizing, Spray- 
ing, etc. 700 PageS...cesecceressceresvees $3.50 


The Young Farmer: enone Things He Should 
ow 


n 
By Thos. F. Hunt. This book is of unusual 
excellence. It should be in the hands of sre 


farmer, especially the young farmer.....+.$l- 
Farm Accounts Simplified 
By D. H. Otis. A simplified system of farm 


accounts that requires no posting, the minimum 
of desesiptions and additions and _ sufficiently 
itemized to determine the cost of production. 

knowledge of bookkeeping is not ae TR 


facts, not only giving. practical methods for using 
fertilizers in crop growing, but placing special 
emphasis on the reasons underlying their 32°56 


(i! eee eee eee nreeerneee eeereeeres 


Solls 
By C. W. Burkett. The most complete and popu, 
lar work of the kind ever published. The story 
of the properties of the soils, their improvement 
and management, as well as a discussion of the 
problems of crop growing and crop feeding, make 
the book valuable to the farmer, student and 
teacher. 300 pages, 5% x8 in. Cloth..... $1.50 


ts and Practice of Pruning 


By M Kains. Prepared to meet the needs 
of practical and amateur growers Lavishly 
illustrated by 300 actual photographs of speci- 
mens showing good and bad practice......$2.00 


The Management and Feeding of Cattle 
By Thos. Shaw. ‘This treatise, on @ subject of 
widespread and popular interest, is the most 
comprehensive of the kind ever written..... $2.00 


Free on Application 


Send for our new and elaborately illus- 
trated catalog, 136 pages, 6x9 inches, 
containing descriptions of the above, and 
also 500 of the most practical and modern 
books on farming and allied subjects. 
This will be sent for the asking. 


Orange Judd Compeny 


315 Fourth Ave., - 
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No matter in what branch of farming you : 
interested, the following list of 


Tasnsshbbtyy 


362 28 Baebes. . COPER..cacccocesesccse er || 
Fertilizers and Crops 
By L. L. Van Myke. A timely presentation of 3 
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e Golden Lamp 


By Phoebe -Gray 








hee 
XVI—The Golden Lamp 


DON'T mean that. [— mean a 
brass lamp that leoks like a fun- 


my little tea-pot.” 
“Never saw a lamp like that,” sad 
Molly. 
“Gee whizz!’ -cried Billy. - “Wait!” 


He disappéared into the bedroom 
and presently returned with am object 
in his hand that made his mother 
start suddenly, as if alarmed. 

“Why, Billy boy - 

“There,” said Billy, “that looks ex- 
actly like the picture Miss Margaret 
showed us. The wick sticks out here, 
and the oil stays in here.” 

“But Billy, dear, we've 
that thing ever since 


had 


you boys 


that 


were 


babies. It's some kind of ornament 

@ little vase, or something Thase 
coins in it came from Cuba: your pa 
brought ‘em home, years age.” 

“Its a lamp" confirmed Danny. “TI 
betcher it's a lamp. Ma, where'd you 
get it?” 

“It—it was—was given to us, dear 
—I can't tell you who gave it to t - 
I don't rightly know.” 


African musician, 
vdderin’ go" 


“It wasn’t a—a 
was it? That's where L 
his.”’ 

“Magician, magician,” corrected 
Bills “Im the picture he was a ill 
ruy feller, with black whiskers, 
something like Cap’a Peter's, and he 
wore a long cloak a 

“Hush, dear, said Molly, taking 
the curious utensil into her hands. ‘I 
don’t know as it’s a lamp, but if it 
brought Aladdin anything any nicer'’n 
what it brought me—” 

She suddenly caught her two boys 
fo her bosom, and gave them the bic- 
gest hug they had had in weeks. 
When they looked mp Molly's round 
cheeks were moist. 

“My dear, good 
said. “I wish you could rub that 
thing and get a genie to come and 
take care of you, and keep you from 
harm as long as you live.” 

“Try it,’ cried Danny. “Try it.” 

He reached for the lamp, if lamp 
it was, but before he could touch it, 
Billy had already begun to polish it 
briskly with his coat-sleeve. 


she 


little boys,” 


“Aw, Bill,” complained Danny, 
“"twas my idea,” 

“Sh!” cried his brother. “Here 
comes somebody. Maybe it’s the 
genie.” 

Sure enongh, heavy steps sounded 
wpon the stairs, and then labored 


breathing: these premonitory sounds 
were followed by the opening of tl 
door, and a vast bulk filled the door- 
wav 

“Them stairs'll be the death o° me,” 
groaned Captain Peter Blue. “They're 
both steep and narrer. Had supper. 
folks? I'm here by invitation of M: 
Bill Bintord, A B, which he has weut 
to the grocery store to buy a chunk 
ef beef-steak and a peck of onions: 
and if you folks have et, you can eat 
agin, or not, as you please. Me and 


Bill are starved.” 
“It worked,” shouted Billy. “The 
lamp worked, but I never knew you 


was a genie before, Cap'n Peter.” 


“And a slave of the lamp,” said 
Danny. 
“Slave nothin’,” said the skipper. 


“What's all this lamp rumpus, any- 
how? I ain't a slave to anythin’ but 


my appetite for doughnuts; and Os- 
car says it'll down me yet. But, thea, 
he aint got any respect for me, no- 


how.” 

“Ain't it just handsome!” exclaime1 
Danny Binford, when he and Bil! 
assiduously “taking turns,” had 
brought the iamp to a marvel of bur- 
nished brightness. 


“It's a peach,” agreed Billy. “What 
@’'you spose all them other kids that 
heard the readin’ would say if they 
knew we had a real lamp, like thi 
ene in the story? Say, Danny, dcn't 
you spose it's gold”” 

“Looks = like il You vouldn't 
thought a little eibow a 
make that dul! old thing look so good, 
would you?” 

“Well, ain't that what Miss Mar- 
garet said? Didn't she say the lamp 
stood fer in’stry and what's in’stry 
but elbow grease 


“Wasn't it funny, the way the skip- 
per ind pa popped up the other night 
when we rubbed it?” 


“Sure; just the same’s the genie did 
in the story. ‘Course it was—a—well, 
a“ “ident.” 

“Maybe; but things you get by 
in'stry ain’t accidents. I'm going to 
have a big ship—bigger’n the Twink- 
ler, you bet.” 

‘You ain’t goin’ back on the 
Twinkler, are you’ 

“Not much. But she b’longs to 


Cap’n Peter. What do you waat the 
lamp to bring you, Bill”” 

“| don't exactly know, yet. There’s 
somethin’ I want, somethin’ big and 
grand and swell, and to save mw life, 
I can’t seem to tell what it is ’S 
funny, too.” 

‘Is it a pal-uss, with a lot of folks 
to. wait on you and bring you heaps 
of things to eat? Is it a—oh, I know 
what you want.” 

“What?” 

“A princuss. <A bee-autiful prin- 
cuss, with diamonds and dresses made 
0 shiny gold cloth, and—” 

“Aw, gwan” said Billy in disgust. 
“Till tell you what I want—it’s seme- 
thin’ like the ocean. I ean’t 
anythin’ that’s as big as the 


big, 


think of 


ecean, can you? Well, that’s why I 
want it, “cause it is big. If it wasn’t 
so big and grand that T can’t just 


think of it now, then I bet I wouldn't 
want it.” 


“You talk like a reg’lar nut, I 
should think,” said Danny. 

He looked at the dark, shadowy 
brown ecyves of his brother, and 
strangely enough, he suddenly i fe!t 

hamed to have called him that 
name. Billy was looking at the lamp, 
like a person gazing imto a crystal 
globe: and the light In his face was 


the lights 
the lamp. 


more than a reflection of 
in the polished su 


riace of 


Billy, looking into the bright reflec- 
tions of the quaint old oriental lamp, 
nd wond *« what it was he migit 





wish for which was “as big as the 
ocean,”” and yet not included in the 
world of material things as he knew 


Danay’s ac- 
wonder- 
great 
could 


it was not the Billy of 
quaintance, That far away, 
ing, almost wistful look in the 
black eyes startled Danny, he 
not tell why. 

Molly did not offer any further se- 
rious objection to the visits of the 
twins to Neighborhood Haven. They 





“I love to hear you laugh, Captain,” 


said Molly 


brought the matter up for the con- 
sideration ef Captain Peter Blue and 
Bill, Senior, and the ‘oys told the 
story of Aladdin, exhibiting the lamp 
in illustration, and insisting that “the 
first time they tried it, it worked fine.” 

“I don't git that idee about an old 
lamp representin”’ industry,” said 
Bill. “Of course, it takes industry to 


keep ‘em clean, and filled with ile, 
and it takes a whole let o’ industry 
to earn the moncy to pay for the ile, 


with kerosene where it is these days 


And say, I jest happened to think. 
Shouldn't wonder if old James 4. 
Reckefeller had one of them lamps 


and rubbed it pretty constant. He got 
rich out o’ lamp ile. I guess he's rub- 
bin’ a gasolene engine now, the way 
they charge for gasolene, haw, haw!” 


“Your pa has to have his little 
joke,” said the skipper slyly. “Hes 
got a turrible keen sense o' 'umor, he 


has. Him and Pegleg got into a scuf- 
fle the other day, and your pa blacked 
one o' Peeglee’s eves Me and Oscar 
had to peel ‘em apart; and afterwards 
Gill said he was only in fun.” 

Laughter smote him, hip and thigh 
and several other places. 

“I love to hear you laugh, cap- 
tain,” said Molly; “but I got to remind 
you that this baildin’ ain’t any: too 
strong. If you started that laugh ia 
San Francisco, you'd scare all the 
folks to death.” 

“If I was you, Mrs Binford,” said 
the skipper, after the cyclone had 
blown itself out, “I shouldn’t worry 
none about them boys goin’ to that 
Neighborhood Haven. Somehow, that 
word ‘Haven’ has a sort 0° homey 
sound to me. It sounds like a place 


where a feller could slide into, quiét 
amd easy like, and escape some 0’ th 
storms o’ life. Of course, as it’s 
mainly for children, it appeals to me 
strong. This city is so full o’ squalls 
amd rough water for little folks, the 
idee of a Haven for "em seems just 
right. 

“Now that yarn the boys be'n spin- 
nin’ here tonight, that’s a good one. 
We all got to have a lamp—lamp o’ 
industry and lamp o0o' watchfuiness 
and lamp o’ helpfulness—one lamp 
doin’. dutjs~for a lot o’ things ia a hu- 
man character. 

“That Miss Margaret Lake must be 
quite a girl; I've heerd tell o’ her be- 
fore, seems to mie. Now most girls 
would of been satisfied to amuse them 
boys a while and let it go at that; 
she tried to give ‘em somethin’ lastin’ 
to take away with ‘em, I admire her 
for that. 

“And I admire*’her for something 
else, too. You know who she is? 
Well, her father’s the richest man in 
3assfield, a reg’lur old skinflint. Folks 
call him Pirate Lake. He's a robber, 
if ever they was one. I always 
thought this daughter o’ his would 
blessom out into ene of them s‘ciety 


queens. 

“I know more about this Haven 
than I'we let on, and i'm glad them 
boys have found it. Years ago I used 
to sail a vessel that was owned by old 
Tom Belflower: and old Tom was a 
good, fair dealin’ man. He left a big 
pile o’ money to his son the one they 
ci young Tom, and that’s the mon- 
ey that built this here Haven. Friend 
o’ mine that knows him intimate told 
me about it. 

“You remember when him and his 
wife lost a child—'twas kidnapped 
or somethin’? Seven or eight years 
ago. Well, Tom’s wife, the mother o’ 
the stolen baby, got an idea she want- 
ed to do for a lot o’ children some 0’ 
the things she missed doin’ for her 
own; so they put most all their money 
into this thing. 

“Some folks say she done it in the 
hope that God would take pity on 
her and send her back her son, I hope 
He does. She deserves it. And that’s 
shy I say, let your boys go there if 
they want to. Let “em know the whole 





— 


- 





story, so they can see how one woman 
has tried to do a great, big, unselfish 
thing for humanity. 


“Gosh, I’m all talked out. I guess 
you think I’m sermonizin’, and I'm 
sorry. I don't never mean to preach; 
but I git a-goin’, I do, and can't stop. 
I guess I'll wander down to the dock 
and go aboard. I ain’t slept a nighi 
on land for over twenty-seven year; 
I'm so scared I might git took sick 
and ashore, I never take no chanc 

* > > a * + +r & * 

“Margaret,” asked Susan Belflower 
one day, “who is that remarkabi-c- 
looking little chap who comes to hear 
you read stories—the one with the 
big black eyes and olive skin?” 

“You mean Billy Binford? He and 
his brother Danny are my especial 
delights. They're twins.” 





“You don’t mean that the very 
blende little fellow—’”’ 

“He's the one—Danny; he’s the 
cutest thing; and Billy’s a perfect 


love.” 

“They look rather more cared-for 
than some of the children.” 

“Oh, ves, they are; their mother 
is a splendid woman, I hear; and ‘heir 
father is a sailor. Sometimes he takes 
the twins on sea-voyages, and they 
know all about boats and ropes and 
nautical things. That’s why they look 
so healthy. And what do you think 
they have proposed—this is the first 
chance I’ve had to tell you? It seems 
they have a friend, a sea-captain, who 
has a pretty big boat, and he has 
offered to take that group of boys to 
whom I tell stories on Thursday and 
Sunday afternoons on a sail down the 
harbor. Also, Tom and you and I are 
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Invited to Bo alony; presamarty 
keep the youngsters from tearjp 
vessel to pieces.” & the 
“Do you think it’s practicable» 
“I don’t see why it isn’t, Im ¢ 
it, if you are. Would Tom ang ae 


consider coming?” You 
“Tom would; he’s wild about ¢ 

water, and he hasn't had a ean 

poor dear, to get a sniff of jt - 


months, uniess the wind is off the ha. 
bor; amd then he gets it, he says 4 


a dash of garlic.” with 
“And you?” 
“Whatever Tom does suits 
know.” me, Jou 
“Tl tell .Billy—he’ll ba simply 


wild.” 

And so the Twinkler came 
than it had ever come to being a 5 
rate ship; for the “gang” of forty eag 
bors, from seven to ten years 
took absolute possession of her for 
one whole afternoon. Tom Belflower 
and Susan and Margaret undertook 
to se= that she 1-as somewhere Rear- 
ly, imtact on her return to the dock- 
but they had a strenuous session 

The boys pried into every crack 
and c>anny of the vessel, and asked a 
list of questions which, with answers, 
would have made a nautical catechj 
of twenty large volumes. Ther 
into the deepest part of the hold 
climbed the masts, rode the bow-sprit 
From an adequately removed vicey. 
point, the Twinkier must have looked 
like a ship captured by Palmer Cox 
and manned with a swarm of Brown. 
ies. 

In all the long four hours, crises 
were met as they arose by the timely 
appearance of Oscar, with some kind 
of food. He began with hot “salers. 
tus biscuit” and butter; then he intro. 
duced molasses cookies: following 
these he sacrificed twenty freshly 
made apple pies; and to crown the 
afternoon, he produced an enormons 
tin of doughnuts. Every time riot ana 
mutiny seemed imminent, Osrar 
t:.rust his head out of the galley 
hatch and called, ’ 

“How about eats?” 

Thereupon the boys, forgetting ey- 
erything else, would come tumbling 
and surging about him like breakers 
on a reef. 

When the last boy stepped ashore 
that night, Captain Peter Blne sighed 
a large sigh of relief, and for half an 
hour after sat in his cabin chattins 
with Tom Bellflower. Susan and Mar- 
garet had gone, but Tom. with the 
old sea-tingle in his veins covld not 
resist the temptation to stay and swap 
a few yarns with Captain Peter. 

“Yes, it’s been mighty good of you 
to undertake such an excusion,” Tom 
said. 

“T don’t look at it that way,” said 
Peter. “It’s been fun, to te!! the 
truth. T love boys, Mr Belflower. I 
never be’n married, but if I had be’n 
I'd wanted to raise sons enough to 
man a vessel, from first officer io 
cabin boys with my own boys. The 
sea’s good for boys.” 

“You're an enthnsiast, captain. I've 
no doubt you have the proof—” 

“Proof? Cargoes of it. Say, look 
at them Binford boys. I take ’em off 
with me three or four trips a year— 
their father’s one 0’ my men. See the 


difference between them and those 
other poor little pale-faced.  city- 
blighted kids? Oh, the city’s the 


death of boys, take it from me.” 

“Those Binford boys,” said Tom, 
when he had thanked the good skip- 
per, “they interest me. The younger 
—that is, the smaller one, the blonde, 
especially. It seems the _ strangest 
i ing that they could ever be twins.” 

“Sh!” said Captain Blue, and 
winked. “I'll tell ve a secret. They 
aint twins, no more”n you and T be. 
But don’t you on your life ever say 
I told ye that.” 

“What do you mean? 
know?” 

“T ain’t goin’ to say no more— 
maybe I’ve said too much. But I've 
got a reason. It’s a funny one—s? 
unusual funny that T ain’t goin’ to tel! 
nobody what it is.” 

“It’s very interesting,” said Tom. 
“Do you know, my wife is curiously 
drawh toward the dark one—Billy.” 

“Sho!” said the skipper. “Thats 
funny, ain’t it? Still, maybe it aint 
so funny neither. You’re some dark 
complected yourself. ’S a matter of 
fact,. you and that boy ain't so very 
different—same type, I should say, 
a e>neral way. 

“You tell your wife I don’t wonder 
she likes youne Bill—he’s kind of 2 
favorite with me, too. So rou like the 
blonde one? Danny’s a fine bOy— 
square as a brick and loyal as the 
clock. The sea’s done a lot for ‘em 
Mr Belflower, as you con tell for your 
self. Got to go? Well, whenever I'm 
in port, come down aboard and have 
supper—and bring Mrs Belfiower, tt 
Good-night, sir. Good-night. 

“Queer world, now ain’t it? I won 
der what makes me so notional? I get 
an idee in my bonnet and hang on °° 


How do yo 


” 


it like a dog worryin’ a bone. Gues 
I’m an old sheli-backed fool. thal’ 
what I be. Oscar! Heat up that © 


fee, like a good feller.” 
[To Be Continued] 
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A Homemade Barometer 
o not need glass tubes, chem- 
als and liquids to make this little 
- rometer, yet it will fortell dry and 
‘et weather 5 Says as accurately as 
—— ou buy. all know that heat 
ae and cold * contracts. It is also 
a that wet will contract or shrink 
tele things, and extreme dryness 
ty stretch them. Notice the back- 
ic i clothes line. In very dry weath- 
og hangs loosely and sags, but in 
weather it tightens up as taut 


You d 


er it 
rainy 


as possible. , : 
To make this barometer, use any 


cord, but whipcord is best, 


y 
feeause it is very doy. OS & Sase- 
poard make a distinct horizontal line, 
dividing it in half. Above this write 
wet and below it write dry. 
Tack this to the side of the 
house- by the kitchen door at 
the back porch is a good place. 


ve ake @ plummet of a 
pec of lead. The illustration 
will show you how to do this. 
Fasten the whipeord 
through each end and join 

This should be 


piece of 


just above it. 








WET a 
DRY 











The Silent Weather Prophet 


about three feet long in order to have 
enough for the weather to affect. 

Select a medium day, when it is 
not damp or extremely dry, and 
fasten the whipcord and plummet on 
a nail so that the plummet will rest 
exactly against the dividing line on 
the cardboard. The illustration shows 
how it will look on a damp day. The 
air becomes dry or damp long be- 
fore human beings can detect it. Ani- 
mals and insects can detect it long 
before we can. The ground spiders will 
not spin their webs during the night 
if it is going to rain before noon the 
next day, because they know of the 
dampness in the air that fortells rain 
which destroys their webs. 

And so your barometer will work 
in a most amazing way at times. Some 
bright, sunshiny morning you may see 
it as shown in the picture here, in- 


dicating wet, and you will think your 
barometer has gone crazy, but you 
will tind that it will either rain or 
else become cloudy and foggy. 

Again, on black, cloudy days your 
plummet may fall below the line and 
indicate dry and you may be sure that 
before long the sun will come out and 
the air be as dry as a desert. The 


dampness in the air shrinks the whip- 
cord and makes it pull up the plum- 
met. The dry weather drives out the 
dampness and the cord stretches out, 
lowering the plummet to indicate 
dryness.—[W. L. D. M. 












































Smart and Dressy Shirt Waist 

7 ue sate The back extends over the fronts 
= ro e effect. The sleeve may be in wrist 
r+ elbow length. Batiste, lawn, dotted Swiss, 
imity, voile and summer silk are good ma- 
terials for this model. The pattern is cut in 
Seven sizes: 34, 36, 38, 40, 42, 44 and 46 
inches bust measure. Size 38 requires about 
2% yards of 36-inch material. 
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A Stylish Skirt 


No 2874—This is a model very attractive for 
sports materia's, and for serge, jersey cloth, 


linen, taffeta, corduroy and velvet. The belt 
may be omitted, or finished separately. The 
pattern is cut in seven sizes: 22, 24, 26, 28, 
30, 32 and 34 inches waist measure. Size 26 
requires 3 yards of 36-inch S-tnch moterial. 


Healing 

BY CAROLINE A. GEORGE 
There is healing in the hills, 
Healing for the heart that’s grieving; 
ind their quiet grandeur stills 
All unrest, God’s own peace leaving 
With the soul, which in its ills 
Lifts its eyes unto the hills. 
In my heart their calm distills ; 
Calm of great cloud shadows resting 
On the everlasting hills: 
And my soul turns from vain questing, 
To the God whose quiet fills 
—" distances of hills. 
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Letters pace the ‘Coden Folks 


Dear Young Folks’ Editor: 

I enjoy reading the letters va the boys 
and girls. I live on a 100-acre farm. I am 
nine years gld and go to school. I am in the 
fourth grade. For pets we have three lambs 
and one kitten. The kitten’s name is Climber. 
I expect to drive on the horse fork this sum- 
mer. In the summer we have fun picking 
strawberries. I have two brothers whose 
names are Kenneth and Gerald. I will write 
again.—[Florence E. Mitten, New York. 





Dear Young Folks’ Editor: 

I have been reading the American Agricul- 
turist for two years, and I think it’s about 
time I am writing to you. I am 12 years 
old and am in the seventh grade at school. I 
live in the country on an 83-acre farm. I 
like country life. It is great for boys. I 
enjoy reading the young people’s letters in 
The Agriculturist.—[Jacob F. Beer, Ohio. 


Dear Young Folks’ Editor: 

I see in a recent copy of American Agricul- 
turist that no letters have been received from 
West Virginia, so I will start the bell ring- 
ing, and hope others will follow. I live on 
a 153-acre farm in Wood county in the west- 
ern part of the state. I enjoy farm life. We 
raise sheep, hogs, horses, poultry and cattle. 
I had one. brother in the U S army at West 
Virginia Wesleyan college barracks, but he 
has gotten his honorable discharge. I hope 
to see this letter in print, as it is my first 
one. I am 14 years of age.—[Verley A. Deem, 
West Virginia. 


Dear Young Folks’ Editor: 

I am a girl 10 years old. I have three sise 
ters and a brother. We live in the tenant 
house of a large farm. We have turkeys and 
chickens. I have a pet dog named Bell. My 
sister, brother and I have little gardens of 


our own. I went to school every day this past 
winter. I am in the fifth grade. I liked my 
teacher very much. Her name was Miss 


Gish.—[Esther M. Steele, Pennsylvania. 


Dear Young Folks’ Editor: 

I have been quite interested in the letters 
boys and girls have sent to this paper. My 
father has taken it for many years. I like lively 
games and am especially fond of horseback 
riding.—[ Winifred D. Orr, New York. 


Dear Young Folks’ Editor: 

My mother takes the American  Agricul- 
turist. I have been reading some letters in 
it, and find them very interesting. I am 10 
years old. I have four sisters and one broth- 
er. I live in the country. I go to a red 
schoolhouse which stands on a hill. There 
are about 30 pupils in our school. I have just 
finished the fourth grade. For pets we have a 
cat we call Tabby and a dog we call Shep. 
Our dog will shake hands any time we ask 
him to.—[Pearl Stanton, Penryivania. 


Dear Young Folks’ Editor: 

I enjoy reading the letters from the boys 
and giris, so I thought I would write one, 
too. My father has taken The Agriculturist 
for over 40 years. How many of the young 
folks read “Lydia of the Pines”? I did, 
and surely enjoyed it. I am a country girl 
15 years old. I have a shepherd dog for a 
pet, also three cats and two kittens. I love 

to read and crochet better than anything else. 
r haven’t any brothers or sisters, but never 
get lonely, as I have so much work to do. 
I am in the eighth grade at school, but school 
has closed now.—[Hazel Jocelyn, Maryland. 
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N Principal Offices: New York 





SUMMERTIME COOKING 


The New Perfection Cookstove assures you a 
clean kitchen during the hot summer 
months. You avoid the soot, dirt and ashes of 
the coal and wood fire—and there are no long 
hours spent over a baking hot range. 


The Long Blue Chimney Burner gives just the 
amount of heat needed—no more—no 
Simply strike a match and regulate it to suit 
In one to four burner sizes. 


The New Perfection Water Heater conve- 
niently provides hot water for every purpose. 
Sold by reliable dealers everywhere 


For best results use SoCOny Kerosene. 
| STANDARD OIL CO. OF NEW YORK 


Albany Boston 1 
a Also PURITAN Cook Stoves—the best Short chimney stove. in 
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“It’s just like the 
rug storesin the city. 
You can buy a cigar here anda hot 
water bottle across the aisle.’’ 


See Pages 542 to 561 of “Your 
Bargain Book.” There are standard, 
nationally advertised goods of every 
description at prices below the 
advertised level; and a variety that 
is amazing. 


Using ‘‘Your Bargain Book”’ 
will pey you big dividends. It’s 
FRE Send for it today. 


ores 
410 Stores Building New York City inc 


FACTORY-10-RIDER 


Sm ep SAVES You mon 

= Z -~ direct and save $10 ¢ to $2 50 on 
iv a bicycle. RAMGER 

now come in 44 styles, ee a 

sizes. Greatly Wen FREE. to. re- 

a to you 

4 ag days trial, 


A actual Ain 
= EASY PAYMENTS NTS if desired, at 
4 asmal) advance over our Special 













our big 
prices 
A postal 


MEAD sx2' Seman 


RSHING’S OWN STORY 


ICTORIAL HISTORY 
OF THE WORLD WAR 


A fascinating, true story, beautiful cloth bound book 
of 514 pages. Price only $3.00 postpaid, or will be sent 
c. O. D, delivered to your home by mail. 10% off 
for cash with order. 
SPECIAL OFFER—For a short time we include 
with each book a 16 x 26-inch high-class art 
Picture of John J. Pershing—FREE 
Write quick if you want this splendid picture, given 
free with each book. Send for the book today to 
L. McCARTHY, Chester, Pa. 
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Use Cuticura Soap 
To Clear Your Skin 


All druggists; Soap 25, Ofntment 2 & 50, Talcum %. — 


For Your Protection Always Mention 
A. A. When Writing Advertisers 


Sample each free of “‘Cuticura, Dept. F, Boston.” 





When You 
Walk to the 
Light 


with something you are very 
particular about, before buying, 
you are doing just what every 
advertiser offers to let you do, 
with his goods 

Advertising—is really letting 
the custo, er take the goods to 
the light, hold them up, exam- 
ine them critically on all sides, 
and in bright daylight. 

Advertising does 
goods by merely using fair 
words, and pretty pictures, or 
by simply talking prices. 

Instead, an advertisement is a 
salesman in print. 

Advertising tells you all the 
facts you want to know, before 
you buy anything. 

It tells how, and of what, and 
by whom, the article is made. 

It points out the special fea- 
tures that make it distinctive. 

You—the buyer—are abso- 
lutely protected, when you buy 
advertised goods from a “print- 
ed salesman.” 

The printed word of an ad- 
vertisement stand immovable. 

You can be absolutely sure of 
what it says, you can take your 
time to read it, analyze it—or 
go back and reread it, to ex- 
amine it from every angle and 
to thoroughly understand it, be- 
fore you buy. 

It’s just like a contract that 
the advertiser makes with you. 

He cannot go back on his 
printed word. 

Yet the advertisement tells 
you all you want to know, and 
it tells you fairly and truly. 

And—best of all—you don’t 
have to buy, after you have read 
an advertisement, the advertise- 
ment lets you make up your 
own mind, and use your own 
judgment. 


not. sell 
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CATTLE BREEDERS 


Our Herd Sire Is 
Langwater Cavalier 

His first six daughters aver- 
21012 $0534 


10913.2 ths. milk and | 
Average age 2 years and 6 ante. 


Ibs. fat. 
Write us about one of his 
UPLAND FARMS, IPSWICH, MASS. 








HOLSTBIN BULL CALF 

Sire, Homestead Superb Paul; he by the great sire. 
Homestead Superb, with 23 A. R. O. daughters, and 
his dam, Jessie Maida, 664.7 Ibs. milk and 31.02 Ibs 
butter 7 days; 2677.5 ths. milk and 126.23 Ibs, but 

30 days. Sire’s dam. Homestead Rose "De Kol 
569.2 Ibs. milk and 23.6 Ibs. butter days; 2079 
Ibs. milk and 88.21 the. butt days Dam r 
umph Canary: she by Admiral Gelsche Hamilton, 41 
A. R. O. daughters, and Hamilton Paladin Canary 
with 3-vr.-old record of 80.6 Ibs. milk 1 day: 549.3 
Ibs. milk and 20.18 Ihe. butter in 7 days Next dam, 
Paladin Canary, 553.3 tbs. milk and 25.04 Ibs. butter 
in 7 days. This calf is posse Pn nt white, a beau 
tiful individual Price $75 “red. transferred and 
crated. BRADLEY FULLER. Utica, N. Y. 


” 





250 Cheneuge and Madison Co. 
REGISTERED AND HIGH GRADE 


HOLSTEIN COWS 


Fresh and Springing For Sale 
These two counties are famous the world over for the 
superior individual quality of their dairy cattle If 
you are interested in profitable producers and square 
dealing. write for prices. 
BURT HAWLEY, NORWICH, CHENANGO CO., N. Y. 





canny pen eoemne 


~ Ty 

/HOLSTE INS | at ‘AUC TION 
Send for information about the sales : 
of healthy, reliable, registered cattle, 
held at Brattleboro, Vermont, the 
First Tuesday and Wednesday of 

every other month, Aug. 5-6; Oct. 7-8; Dec. 2-3, 

1919 Come to Brattle boro, the Holstein- 

Friesian Capital of America. 
? Address The Purebred Live Stock Sales Co. ; 


James Smith & Sons| 


DEALERS IN 


HIGH CLASS DAIRY COWS 
HOLSTEINS A SPECIALTY 
1 cows t 1 1 tested by « t 
Our Motto: A Satisfied Customer. 
Office and Barns, East Buffalo, N. Y. 
Office Phone Howard Residence Oxford 1965 





federal gov't 


M44 


Holsteins 


4 \ Will 


Kennedy 


Farm 


BEFORE BUYING, GET OUR PRICES. 
MARTIN KENNEDY Johnstown, N. Y. 


Member Holstein-Friesian Assoc. of America, 





3 BULLS READ 
Holsteins FOR rSERVICE. 
4 d es g of 4 cows 2 r 
ld. 5 hei iy 10 to i4 ! hs old, and have a few 
heif months old Pr right Also hay 
r “ ot GRADE cows and heifers. 
4. R. FROST, - . MUNNSVILLE, WN. Y. 


For Sale 
10 r t 


a& car 





Carload of A. R.O. HOLSTEIN Cows and Heifers 
Fis earl laught sof A . oO. « from a 
bred ‘ materual 
rec | junior 4-vear-old, Katy Pe Burl , 
A. R. O ywe bre ~ to above menti ._— 


$2 $4000 ta es 
ROYCE % "TOMPKINS, BERKSHIRE. 





$100 for a yearling Holstein bull, born Aug. 29. 1917 
Bire a 26.095-Ib. entaen of Colantha Johanna Lad 
and Tidy Abbekerk Prince Dam a granddaughter 

a 30-. bull Calf is nicely marked and ready for 
service Fred A. Blewer, Maple Vale Farms, Owego, 
Tioga Co., N. Y. 





Registered Holstein Bull Calves 
fe HOME 
Pennsylvania 


Sire, 37-Ib ve g 
M. B. C. ORPHANAGE 


Titus Hottel, Mor. Center Valley, 





Sale or 


Exchange for Holstein Females 
One Percheron Raliton, ir De las N g 9 17 00 
Ibe 2d prize at Sta 

Bargain w. &. 


For 


COMSTOCK, Clinton, N. Y. 





RIVERSIDE STOCK EF ARM OF FERS 


CATTLE BREEDERS 





00 RPO URINE 1 CVENE LAREN + ON AEBNRRREY omer 


HOLSTEINS 
PROFITABLE 


Dr. (. H. Eckles of the 
University of Missouri 
found Holsteins highly 
profitable. as do all who 
“Thirteen vears ago I bought 

One was sold. so that all the 
cows we now have came from the other three. 
We have sold $5600 worth of blooded stock from 
the herd. In 3 to that we have 38 head 
of females worth at an _ estimated 
value of $200 per $7600." Similar stories 
of success with Holsteins are really common- 
place. so uniformly profitable is the purebred 
registered Holstein-Friesian breed. 

HOLSTEIN CATTLE 

Send for our beoklets—they contain much 

valuable information. 


' Holstein- Friesian Association 
- of America, Box 115, Brattleboro, Vt. 


Holstein co 














SPRINGDALE FARMS 
Grade Holsteins 


From 200 to 500 head always on 
hand and they are ail 


FOR SALE 


Carload lots of fresh cows, springers or 
fall cows ready for shipment at any time. 


If you want extra large, fine individuals 
that are the heaviest producers obtainable, 
it will pay you to visit our farms. 

F. P. Saunders & Son, Cortland, N. Y. 
Office 50 Clinton Ave. Tel. 116 or 1476-M 

















400 Cortland County 
Cows For Sale 400 


110 Fr Try a load of these 


150 Cows due to calve this month and next. 
size and the best dairy type you ever saw. 


70 Registered cx fresh and due to calve soon, 
10 Registered bulls, with a lot of good breeding. 
60 Be fers. They are extra high grades. Mostly due 
; nive this spring. 
Cortland Holstein Farms 
Dept. 0. A., 203-205 Savings Bank Bidg., 
CORTLAND, WN. Y. 


if you want milk. 
Good 


h cows, 


ws, 





MAPLE_LAWN FARMS HOLSTEINS 
; trad i eifer calves 
e paid in lots 
heifer calves a 
given 
atisfactic » 
but we cor- 
guarantee safe 
‘shipment goes 
you 


Wri te ¥ ur Ww ante “L “epted 
Cc. W. ELLIS, JR., 


ee Be 





Co otad 


. 
Grade Holsteins 
fresh cows and nearby spring- 
Heavy producing fall 


A car of 
ers always on hand. 
cows in carload lots. 


MILES J. PECK 
CORTLAND, NEW YORK - 


se Ed 


OLSTEIN 
Bull Calf 


Grandson of the $50,000 bull; from a 25-pound 
dam. First check for $150.00 gets him. 


C. L. AMOS, Syracuse, N. Y. 











HOLSTEINS 


6 Holstein heifer calves $20 to $25 
each express paid in lots of 5. 2 
fresh and close springer grade cows, 
20 due im fall. 40 1 and 2 year olds 
60 registered heifers \ of them bred 
to freshen in fail. 15 registered heifer 
calves. 36 registered fresh epringers, 
and fall co and bulle of all ages 
from dams with records ap to 42 Ibs, 


of butter fn 7 days 





H. F. Ball born Dee. 21 ‘ Angele Hartog 

No. 1 ITA no ‘aa ' yoo ) the Dam Small 

—- a Pontiac No. 313624 Al yr. old Calf, light 
dividual Price $50 if taken soon 

A. w BROWN & SONS West Winfield, New York 


Hope's ( 





$0 OTSEGO COUNTY. cows FOR SALE. T 

s are du c ure 
Th. are good size and “fin dairy ¢ if 
in the ma t for ‘ r 1 
pri EVAN DAVIS. JR., West Winfield, 





C 


Liverpool Sale & Pedigree Co.,Inc. 
LIVERPOOL, NEW YORK 


Headquarters for Holstein pedigrees, catalogs, etc. 





ry Tj to your letter when yoa write 
nl i$ American Agricalturist Advertisers 
It Guarantees you the full benefits of | 
THE NATIONAL 
PARM POWER BMBLEM 
which represents the lron-Clad 
American Agriculturist Guarantee 











JOHN C. REAGAN, . . TULLY, WN. Y. 








Holstein Bull 
$150 Ready for Use 


King Lunde Pontiac Korndyke, one of the 
st year record sons of King of the Pontiacs 
tb 4 yr old that produced over 80 Ibs milk 
This young bull is a nice straight individ- 
in color His dam, sire’s dam and his 


e over 30 Ibs each. 
H. KNAPP & SO FABIUS, WN. Y. 


day. 





Holstein & Guernsey Calves 
5 weeks old, 31-32ds pure, $25.00 each ,zaeee for 
shipment anywhere Liberty Bonds acce; 


EDGEWOOD FARMS, WHITEWATER, wis. 


Guernsey Bulls 


PRICE $100 
FACTORYVILLE, PA. 





FOR SALE 
PURE BRED 
4 MONTHS OLD. 


HARRY W. SEAMANS, 


FIELD NOTES 


ive Sroca Fie.d Reeacsenvarve 
ETHAN A HUTCHINS 








Were Wholly Sold Out 


E. M. Davis & Sons of Valley View 
stock farm, Petersburg, Pa, breeders 
of large Berkshire and Duroc-Jersey 
swine, write as follows: 

“We would like very much to renew 
our adv, but have no more stock to 
offer at this time. We have had very 
satisfactory results from advertising 
in American Agriculturist. We offered 
100 Berkshire pigs and they were all 
sold when the second issue came out. 
We could have sold 300 pigs with our 
three-time adv had we had the pigs. 
We will have a fine lot of pigs this 
coming fall, and will advertise again 
in American Agriculturist when the 
stock is ready for sale. 

“We have a fine herd sire, wihch we 
purchased from Hartslog farms, Alex- 
andria, Pa—Majestic King 10th. He 
Was one year old April 17, 1919. This 
pig is weighing around 450 pounds at 
this time, and is in ordinary breeding 
condition. 

“We have some 
sows of 500 pounds 
have just 
sire from 
We purchased a 
of 1918, Majestic 
grown into a fine 


fine big, mature 
in our herd, and 
purchased another herd 
Pennsylvania state college. 
fine gilt in the fall 
Linda, which has 
young sow.” 


Cooper Sale of Jerseys 


sale of Jersey 
Cooper & Sons 
farm, Coopersburg, 
was a pronounced suc- 
cess and very well attended. Leander 
F. Herrick of Worcester, Mass, was 
the auctioneer. The high-priced ani- 
mal was the cow Wonder Mary, 
which was sold W. Murphy, 
Chardon, O, for S3500 The 
highest animal wa putter 
Do, w treen 
Bethlehem, SOOO. 
give a parti } 
and their 
Wonder Mary 

B 


The annual auction 
cattle, held by T. S. 
at Linden Grove 
Pa, on June 5, 


to 
next 
Boy You'll 
Pond farm, 
Below we 
1imals sold 


ho was 


Y 


lehem, Pa 


2100 
2000 
2000 
1900 
1800 


ictory, White Horse farm. Pi 
rd Plymouth, B. H. Hull & 
Ont 


i, ¥ 
Sons, 


White, Green- 


Maryvale farm, Youngstown, 
Grouviile Beauty, M. George, 


‘ex 
Oxford Magsie, White 
Mrs ES. Reynolds, 
Reynolds, 


Do's 


Premier's — Horse farm, 
Paoli, FP 
Raleigh's 


n, O 
Silver Karnak, = ES. 


Lady C ‘anaris, 


Te: 2x 
Rower’s Milk Maid, 
Chestnut Hill 
You'll Do’s Charming Sultanne, Head & pape 


Palmyra. 

You'll Do's Tri nity * ‘Belle, 
Bethiechem, 

Wonder Star, Oakwood farm, 

Carine’s Fern, E. J. Vail, Verbank, N 

Pretty Emma You'll Do, Oakwood farm, Titus- 
Wille, Pa.csccccsccceses PPTTTTITiTTitiit iit 


Prize-Winnings a Feature 

The Pinehurst flock of registered 
Shropshires which has been going for 
over 25 years has a history of large 
in the prize ring, particu- 
get of sire. This flock has 
times since If4, the first 
time ever shown, won every first and 
second prize and all champions. It 
has done almost as well as this at the 
reat International live stock show at 
Chicago, where all the different state 
fair winners meet to try out their 
merits. 

During this 
has made many trips 
buy the very best winning rams over 
there and the best ewes he could find 
without regard to price as foundation 
stock, and great attention on the farm 
paid to the mating and breeding. 
They only raise about 150 lambs each 
year, and only the best of these are 
kept to add to their flock and for sale. 
The rest of them are killed for mut- 
ton. The sheep at all times have been 
picked out, not only for true type and 
mutton form with their Reads and legs 
well covered with wool, but he has 


Titusville, Pa... 


innings 
larly for 
numerous 


Mr Wardwell 
to England to 


25 years, 


is 


, show 


also tried to develop a flock of 
density of fleeces. His yearling rams 
this year nearly all sheared from 14 
to Mi pounds of wool each—a 
twice what the ordinary grade flock 
shears. The flock is so well known 
that he has a demand for all he cap 
raise, and people intending to buy or 
him should lodge their orders early jg 
the season. 

Mr Wardwell writes us that he ex. 
pects the high price of wool and mut- 
ton to contin for many years, as 
the flocks of the world have dimin. 
ished about eight million sheep dyp. 
ing the war, and our country is man. 
ufacturing more woolen goods thap 
ever before. If the government lage 
year had not put a fixed price oy 
wool it would have sold at over $3 
a pound. Many believe that good me 
dium wool like Shropshire shear wih, 
if sold after August 1 this year, aver- 
age higher than last year’s limit 
placed by the government. Yon all 
know the price of mutton, and it Js 
the duty of every farmer in the Unit- 
ed States to help decrease the price 
of meat by raising more sheep each 
year. Sheep return more net income 
to the farmer than any other live 
stock, when labor and feed is taken 
into account 

Mr Wardwell advertises 
catalog. In it, not only breeding, but 
description, weight and the price of 
every ram given so everyone has 
an equal chance, and those who come 
first get first pick. It will pay you to 
get his catalog, which is now ready, 
and it is sent free on request. 


1919 


his 


is 


Several Successive Records 

Ayrshire 
Spooner of Rich- 
completed a 


Gat, a 12-year-old 
d by A. F. 
has recently 
11,509 pounds milk, 4305 
constituting her seventh 
entry in the Ayrsihre advanced reg- 
istry. Giftie Gat began her official 
work on April 1, 1911. Since that 
time she has made seven A R ree- 
ords, totaling 82,796 pounds milk, 
3580.68 pounds fat, or an average for 
each of seven periods of 11,8238 
pounds milk and 482.94 pounds fat. 
During the same period she has pro- 
duced eight calves. 


Giftic 
cow, owne 
ville, N Y, 
record of 
pounds fat, 


Great Nereford Show Promised 

We arein receipt of a recent letter 
from Harvey D. Eaton of Waterville, 
Me, president of the New England 
Hereford breeders’ association, im 
which he calls attention to the Cen- 
tral Maine fair, to be held at Water- 
ville, Me, September 9-12 this year 
It is promised that the greatest steel 
ever held in New England will 
be held at this fair. There will be 
$700 given away in cash prizes, and 
the champion steer will be sold at 
auction. Those interested cannot af- 
ford to miss this event. 


Starting an Ayrshire Herd 

Sycamore farm of Douglasville, Pa, 
the home of grand Leader’ Berk- 
shires has recently purchased 4&4 
foundation herd of Ayrshires from 
Penshurst farm of Narberth, Pa,. To 
head this herd they secured a splen- 
did young son of Netherland States- 
man, and among the females is Myr- 
tle of Maplewood, with a record of 
14,000 pounds in a year as a three- 
year-old, and imported cows, Auche- 
brain Ada Sth and Netherton Black- 
bird. All the animals selected for this 
herd are®of good quality, and it is a 
herd started in the right direction. 


Fr. I. Parmelee, 
farms of Putney, Vt, 
of a four-month-old 
the first tested daughters of their 
senior sire, King Pontiac Calyps0 
5th. This heifer made over 17 pounds 
at first freshening. This calf is sired 
by a $2000 son of King Segis Pontiac 
Aleartra, and-is a fine individual, 
This young bull was purchased by 
Gilman Brothers of Foxcroft, Me 


Parmelee stock 
reports the sale 
son of one of 


Public Sale Reports 

Holstein 

July 4—Richfield Springs, N Y. 
stein club’s third annual. 
August 5-6—Brattleboro, Vt. 

Sales Co 
October 6-8 Quality Holstein Co’s first 
Vt. Purebred Live Stock 


annual sal 
October 7-8 

Annual dairymen’s salé 
N Y, managers. 


Otsego County Hol 
Purebred Live Stock 


Chicago, Til. 


Brattleboro, 


o- yber &-9—Chicago, ITIl. 
M. Hastings Co, Lacona 
Shorthorn 
June 22-24—Mansfield, O. Carpenter & Boss. 
June 26—Washington, Pa. Southwestern Pennsylva 
nia Shorthorn t ers” ass L. Munee. ord 
July 1—Troy, Pa. ‘Troy fair grounds. Bradf 
county live stock breeders” assn. 

8 5—Stanton, Va. Augusta County Short: 
horn breeders’ show and sale. A. T. Coiner. #% 
Berkshire 
October 25—West Chester, Pa. ©. HL Carter, Whit 

guern farm. 


Sales Co. 
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POULTRY BREEDERS 














nee 


Imported 
Guernseys 
or Sale 


es, choice young cows, heifers ; 
: and bull calves of the best of breeding. 
prices reasonable. Write 

FRANK 8. PEER, 
OSCEOLA FARMS, CRANFORD, N. J. 


at all tim 


Jeu 














TUULUVULUUNT NH 


Fe ULLAL HMIUUULLEILSSLUULUL 
[E Flintstone 
Farm 


Breeders of— 
MILKING SHORT HORN CATTLE 
BELGIAN DRAFT HORSES 
BERKSHIRE SWINE 
Try a Flintstone Sire. Grade up 
your herds. Produce Milk and 
Beef. Write for Descriptive Sales 
List, Production Records and in- 
formation. 


Dalton 
Som 0 





‘See 





TIME TO BUY 
Jersey Bull Calf 


FOR NEXT YEAR’S HERD BULL 
We have several real high bred Sophie Tormentors 
for sale. Send for pedigree, price and description. 
If you mention “A. A."" we will send illustrated 
circulars of Jerseys and Berkshires showing photo- 
graphs of champions. 


HOOD FARM. LOWELL, MASS. 
Thoroughbred  Regis- 


FOR SAL tered Jersey bull. Two 
Price and description upon appli- 
Lasher, D. D. S., Carthage, N. Y. 





years old. 
cation. C. W. 


re 





SHEEP BREEDERS 


We Are Offering Choice Registered | - 


Dorset Rams 


READY FOR IMMEDIATE SERVICE, 
AT FARMER’S PRICES 


TRANQUILLITY FARMS, |. 


Arthur Danks, Mér., ALLAMUCHY, N, J. 








ATTENTION! The Fillmore Farms are quoting a 
speci price for the next thirty days on first-class 
yearling Dorset rams. If interested, write at once, 
as we have only a limited number. For further par- 
ticulars apply to C. T. Bretteli, Mor., Bennington, Vt. 





Pinehurst Shropshires 


For Sale—Four imported rams, from $200-$300 each. 

Six imported yearling ewes and six of my own breed- 

ing that are running with my stud rams are offering 

at $100.00 each. 

DAN TAYLOR HENRY L. WARDWELL 
Shepherd Box 10, Springfield Center, N. Y. 





Southwestern Pennsylvania 
Shorthorn Association 


WILL —_, es ya SALE 


50) Head ‘of “Cattle 


June 26th, at the Fair Grounds, 
Washington, Pennsylvania. 


This consignment sale consists largely of 
heifers and cows bred or with calves at side. 


For catalog, address 
R. L. Munce, Washington, Pa. 





STRATHGLASS 


AYRSHIRES 


possess highly approved breed characteristics 
with uniformly heavy and economical produc- 
ing ane. The young bulls we have for sale 
now will add quality to your herd and product. 
They are guaranteed to please. 

¥. 


Strathglass Farm, Port Chester, N. 





AYRSHIRE CATTLE 


(REGISTERED STOCK) 
BERKSHIRE SWINE FOR SALE 


Grade Ayrshire and Guernsey cows and heifer calves, 

large and well marked, a specialty. Write 
CLOVERDALE STOCK FARM 

Telephone 34-Fi2 F. J. DeHart, Prop., Cortland, N. Y. 





FOR SALE 
A number of very choice 


. . 

Reg. Ayrshire Heifers 

anda - cholee BULL CALVES. These animals are all 

high class and have lots of type, quality and breeding. 
Write for prices and description. 


TOMPKINS FARM, Lansdale, Penn. 





CLOVER PATCH FARM 
AYRSHIRES 


Entire herd in advanced registry; stock of all 
ages for sale. Let us know your wants; we 
can please you. 


M. W. DAVISON, CANISTBO, N. Y. 





FOR SALE 
Choice Ayrshire Bulls 


from two months to two years old; good in- 
dividuals from our best stock. 
Friends’ Frankford, Philadelphia, Pa. 


FOR SALE 


Hospital, 


AYRSHIRE HEIFERS 


R-GISTERED 

AND HEIFER CALVES 
from good producing dams, sired by Bobbie Fin- 
layston 19080. GEO. 1. COTTON Friendship, N. Y. 


ABERDEEN ANGUS “te eet ores 


Mature early, easy feeders. Send for illustrated book- 
= w with particulars of the breed and stock for sale. 
c \ Eckardt, 31 Nassau St.. New York City. 


Jersey BULL CALVES 


SIRED BY POGIS 99 OF HOOD FARM ISTH, 
and out of high producing dams, at farmers’ prices. 


Carlisle Farm, WE. molting Mer. 








The beef breed 








REGISTERED GRANDSONS OF 


World’s Record Jersey Cow 


Ready for service. Great breeding. Circular. Heré 
in accredited list. C. 1. HUNT, R 9, Nunda, N. Y. 








HORSE BREEDERS & IMPORTERS 





SHETLAND PONIES 


We eell on the Instaliment plan; 
head to select from. Herd established 
1891. Send 10c for contract and price 
list. Address Dept. D. 

The Shadyside fom, North Benton, O. 





Choice Shetland and Larger Ponies 
All ages and colors. Yearlings, $40 to $65; broken 
ponies, $75 to $125. Send stamp for new price list. 
The Shenango Pony Farms, Dept. J, Espyvilie, Pa. 





AUCTIONEERS 





LEARN AUCTIONEERING 


at World’s ORIGINAL and GREATEST School and 
become independent with mo cal ital invested ver 
branch of the business taug “rite today for frea 
catalog. CAREY M. JONES, Pres. 


JONES NATIONAL SCHOOL OF AECTIONSERING, 
20 N. Sacramento Bivd., Chicago, 





POULTRY 


Look! 22% 
* Chicks 
8. C. White and 8. C. 
100; best grade stock. 20 other 
chicks. Utility and exhibition grades, $13 to $25 a 
100. Odds and ends $12 a 100. Live delivery 
guaranteed per catalogue. Chicks sent by special de- 
livery parcel post, postage PAID. Capacity 100,000 
weekly. Catalogue free. 
NABOB HATCHERIES, 


BREEDERS 


$12al00 up 


Brown Leghorns, $13 a 
breeds of thorobred 





GAMBIER, OHIO. 





Hummer’s Famous Baby Chicks 
AT ag PRICES 





i Ray ited time only, Barred Rock and R. I. Reds, 
$17 1 “4 hun Gred:: Cc Brown ae ‘sh rn, $16; Ancona, 
$19 Ss w eghorn, $1 prepaid by parcel 
yx at. Om vy live they grow Bag arrival. Each week 
delivery 

E. R. Hummer & Co, R. D. 1, Frenchtown, N. J. 





CHICKS EGGS 


Light and Dark Brahma—Barred Rocks—White 
Wryandotte—R. I. Reds—S. C. White and Brown 
Leghorn. Illustrated catalog free. Prompt weekly 
deliveries. 

Riverdale Poultry Farm, Box 1165, Riverdale, N. J. 





500 White Leghorns and Rocks 


$2 and $3 each, laying. Baby chicks, $18 and “=. 
100. Belgian Hares, Collie Dogs. Eggs, $8, 100 


PLEASANT VALLEY FARM 
C. TRASK, R. F. D. No. 3, Southbury, Conn. 








rT 
Tom Barron S. C. W. Leghorn 
THE WORLD’S CHAMPION PEDIGREE LAYERS. 
BABY CHICKS AND BREEDING COCKERELS. 
DAVID M. HAMMOND, CORTLAND, N, Y. 





CHICKS AND EGGS 


Single Comb Reds. Also White and Brown Leghorns. 
Bred from healthy, heavy-laying. free range breeders. 
gisfe delivery guaranteed. Adrian DeNeef, Sodus, N. Y. 





° -« Silver Laced and White Wyandottes, White 
Tiffanys Buff and Barred Rocks. S. C. Reds, White 


Superior Chicks Leghorns, Pekin and Indian 


Runner Ducklings and eggs 








ALDHAM POULTRY FARM, R33 Phoenixville, Pa 
SO MANY ELEMENTS enter into the shipping of 
day-old chicks and eggs by our advertisers, and the 


hatching of same by our subscribers, that the pub- 
lishers of this paper cannot guarantee the safe arrival 
of day-old chicks, or that eggs shipped shall reach 
the buyer unbroken, nor can they guarantee the hatch- 
ing of eggs. We shall continue to exercise the great- 
est care in allowing poultry and egg advertisers to 
use this paper, but our responsibility must end with 
that. 








i 


HILLPOT 


qaury GHICKS 


Post Prepaid. Safe delivery guaranteed 
up to 1200 miles. BOOK FREE. 


Healthy Chicks from Record Layers 100 


WHITE LEGHORNS Pen 3 $14.00 $7.50 $4.00 
WHITE LEGHORNS Pen 2 16.00 8.50 4.50 


W. F. Hillpot, Box 29, Frenchtown, N. J. 





SWINE BREEDERS 





Large Type 
BERKSHIRES 


spring delivery. First 
farrowed thirty-two pigs. 
‘If you want 


Now booking orders for 
three sows to farrow have 
One with first litter farrowed eleven. 
prolificacy, size and breeding write us. 


SENTINEL SPRUCE FARM 
ROUTE 4, BINGHAMTON, N. Y. 





JMNM ERMARTEE HLH 


PURE BRED 
BERKSHIRES 


THE LARGE TYPE 


= Sows and gilts now being bred to our herd 

= boars, Symboleer’s Junior 240600 and Prin- 
cess’ Successor Champion 266904. We are 
booking orders for spring pigs sired by 
these boars. 


- CRYSTAL SPRING STOCK FARM 
= G. Smith & Sons, aster satiate Pa. 


voeenne 








Sonesnnnvavovvsvesse snsvveceesasisnsivee rene Uovrecensnvanent 


OLLINS JERSEY RED 


the best 

NEW BOOK FREE ims 
crammed full of helpful 
facts on hog raising. Tells 
how to produce pork 2c per 

pound cheaper. 


PF =75 |bs.in 
( 9 months 


ARTHUR J. COLLINS & SON 
MOORESTOWN, N. J. Box 10 











Best Quality’ Berkshires 


eaneemarrrmmmernineas entree 
100 coring to sired by Baron Successor’s Baron, 
Romfo Duke 67th and Pride of Townsend, from 


dams of as size and quality with the best 
of blood 1 

25 gilts brea for August and September farrow to 
Baron Successor’s Baron. 

Satisfaction guaranteed, as we want satisfied custom- 
ers a Prices reasonable and consistent with 


quality 
3. T. "HOGSETT, NEW LONDON, OHIO 


Berkshires 





Pen- 


hurst 
Bigger and better than ever. Built on the blood of Lord 
Maasterh Sire of international champions over 


all breeds and two of the most prolific sows of the 


breed. Special offering of excellent pigs. 


PENHURST FARM, - . NARBERTH, PA. 





A Beautiful Berkshire Sow Pig 


A daughter of the great Fairfield Trueworth, which 
means Father of Pork. She was farrowed Feb. 14— 
a valentine—and is for sale. 


W. F. McSPARRAN, FURNISS, PA. 





Large Berkshires at Highwood 


Our customers write our advs. letter from J. B. 
Wilson, Arbuckle, W at *igs received all right 
and are doing right well.’’ “Highwood Berkshires have 


been shipped to fifteen different foreign countries 
H. C. & H. B. Harpending, Box 10, Dundee, N. Y. 





Large English Berkshire Swine 

Ro gn stock of the best type. Both sexes, not 
at right prices. 

HOME FARM, - : CENTER VALLEY, PA. 


BERKSHIRES 


Service boars—boar and sow pigs, breeding the best. 
Prices right. G.S. V. ANDREWS, cvasrangeviile, N. Y. 


BERKSHIRES 


We are breeding 25 aoe. for Sept. and Oct. farrow, 
at farmers’ price tock registered and crated 
free. TWIN BROOK ‘FARM, Newville, Pa. 


BERKSHIRES 


Pigs, both sexes, unrelated, $15.00 per head while 
they last, registered and transferred. 
TROY CHEMICAL CO, BINGHAMTON, N. Y. 














LARGE BERKSHIRES 


Gilts bred to Long Baron 2d 254586, 
senior boar pig at N. Y. and N hy 
March and April pigs, either sex, not ak 
J. B. ARMSTRONG, 0G DENSBURG, N. Y. 


the 2d prize 
ot ag fairs. 





HAMPSHIRES | 
The fast growing bacon breed "\ 
Stock any age for sale. Free 
circular. Locust Lawn Farm, 
Bird-in-Hand, Box A, Lan- 


Pa. 





easter Co., 





At all times, at all prices and of all ages. 
CHESTER WHITE SWINE and 
SCOTCH COLLIE DOGS 


ARCADIA FARM, - . . BALLY, PA. 





REGISTERED CHESTER WHITE 
SPRING PIGS 


Registered Holstein Bull and Helfer Calves 
B. T. STEELE, HEUVELTON, N. Y. 


Chester White Hogs 


ALL AGES. SHORTHORN BULLS. 
R. L. MUNCE, CANONSBURG, 


The Best C), 1. C. Swine 


Stock of all ages for sale. Some rea! bargains in 
spring pigs. Write your wants. Send for circular. 
ELMGROVE STOCK FARM, Box 253, Cortland. N. Y. 


REGISTERED O. I. C. 





PA. 








and CHESTER WHITE PIGS, best strains, at farm- 
ers’ prices. Order early to insure delivery, and first 
choice. EUGENE P. ROGERS. Wayyville. N. Y. 





Large YORKSHIRES 


ALL AGES. BOTH SEXES. 


WM. BAHE, ONONDAGA HILL, WN. Y, 





Registered Durocs 


Bargains in bred sows, gilts and spring pigs. Service 


boars all ages. The best bred herd in the north. 
Large type. Defender and Orion strains. Write for 
particulars. Many of these animals imported from 
best herds in the south and are the right kind. 


Priced cheap for immediate sale. 


MAPLE LAWN FARM 
C. W. ELLIS, JR., CORTLAND, N. Y 





Thoroughbred Duroc-Jerseys 
YOUNG BOAR AND: SOW PIGS 
Open and bred gilts and service boars 
valuable book on Hog Management, free. 
Enfield Farms, W. H. Whitney, Owner, Enfield, Conn. 


Write for 





Bred Gilts. Service boars. 
Sept. & Oct. pigs of the Orion 
Cherry _ amily and Golden 


Cherry Chief, and Tax Payer. All the large type. Guar- 
anteed to please, C. J. McLaughiin & Co., Pleasantville, Ohic. 





lect what you want, Orion Cherry 
Durocs—Xing: Defender, Volunteer or Jack Friend 
and Cherry King Breeding. Offer second litter sows bred 
for summer farrow, gilts for May and June farrow. Baby 
BELROSE FARMS, Box A, Richford, N.Y 


Durocs. 





Triune 230500 Sensational Longfellow 2nd 252071 
Successor’s Creation 22423 

Where can you find any better sires than these three 

great boars? Triune is by Lord Masterhood No 160100 

and out of A Leading Lady No 198206. Sensational 

Longfellow 2nd is by that grand old boar Sensational 

Longfellow No 175850 and out of A Royal Lady Mas- 





terhood No 226657. Successor’s Creation is by Lord 
Premier’ s Successor and out of Compton Duvuicette No 

These three outstandirg boars are producing 
—_ and untform litters. Fall boars for sale by 
Successor and Longfellow 2nd. Booking orders for 


spring pigs as well as fall pigs by all three sires. 
Deichester Farms, Edgemont, Pa. Thos. W. Clark, Supt. 





eon POLAND CHINAS 
ss »7 

Write for inte rmation, spotiewtane and prices on 
fee: WAY. SHE MAPLES, DOVER, DEL. 








H . © 
Advertising 
does not make 
you buy more 

7 6 
Things 

The majority of things advertised 
are necessities—things you’d have 
to get anyway. 

Because these things are adver- 
tised, it does not make you buy any 
more of them. 

But if you buy advertised, named 
brands of such necessities, you get 
more for the money you do spend. 

Here are the reasons: 

In buying advertised kinds, you 
get things the manufacturers have 
made so good that they are not 
afraid to put their names on them. 

For advertised goods have to be 
better than nonadvertised, because 
everyone knows who makes them, 
and the manufaeturer would not 
dare put out inferior goods, because 
the buyer would..zet right back at 
him. 


In 
are cheaper, 


advertised” goods 
the demand 


most cases 
because 


enables them to be producéd in 
large quantities. 

And advertised goods cost the 
manufacturer less to sell, because 


advertising is the: cheapest method 
of getting them before the public. 

So, advertising shows bo how, 
in buying, to get the best quality 
and the most return for your 
money. 2. 
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Fisk Cord Truck Tires 


Give Long, Uninterrupted Mileage At Low Costs 


RUCK Tires represent an important investment—and- 
their selection should be made on the basis of the mile- 


age they deliver plus their qualities of resiliency and safety, 


Put Fisk Cord Truck Tires on your truck and watch 
their record; keep track of their long mileage—uninterrupted 
mileage; the freedom from repair bills; and the sure positive 
way they hold the road under all conditions. 

These Cord Tires are so resilient that you can operate 
at speed without damage to working parts of the truck. 
That means less truck depreciation—your truck lasts longer’ 

wii ae and you get more work from it every day. 
@ Fisk Tire 


for every motor vehicle 


These qualities are Fisk features—tne result of -twenty: 
that roll:? . 


years’ of continuous tire- making experience. 


Whatever kind of a truck you own, Fisk Cord Truck 
Tires will giv e Ou La cerrupted mileage, great tractive pow ely. 


safety and remarkably low costs per mile. 


Next Time—BUY FISK 


FISK TRUCK TIRES; 
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Commercial 
: Agriculture 


Reeemey sn cae cane venney meena tenenens stiri cennenner teres ' sevens onenerenned 









Our ov Crop Reports 


Are you inte sted in potatoes, on- 









; 


ions, peaches, prices of shoes, the ni- 





















trate supply or beans? If so, did 
you read the Orange Judd pecial 
reports on these crops in American 
Agriculturist last week, Page 6 © ee9 eee ewe 
Every week from now on this paper fee ge tO? oc 
will continue to collect and publish 
forecast of crop conditions, move- 
ments and prices The Orange Judd 
crop reporting servic is the only 






comprehensive agency that gathers 
such data, in addition to the govern- 
ment itself. Our reports appear much 
more promptly in American Agri- 


on 
culturist than the government re- 
ports. Many producers, middlemen Se es 


and consumers consider the Orange 
































Judd reports by far the more reliable. 


Farmers’ Notes or so-called agri- 





—~— Profit and ——" 













































































cultural paper may be rediscounted “It does a lot of good work at a cost so low! 
by any bank with the federal reserve ! RUE progress is always slow. for Is hard believe it a you made this tractor ts 
bank of which it is a member. How- The change to mechanical power con + ealeniatencneerens omen 
ever, the only reserve banks that do for farm work has been twelve years in gy wilt HoLUR Hee Dy ies. gr by bumble bees. 
much a yuUSsSINess are n S 
. . “Requires very little care. When the day’s 
south, with the exception of Chicago the making, but today there are few work is done, I run the tractor tail first into oe 
and Kansas City. Notes given for American farmers who have not given expensive shed. In the moraing, 5 Sm the fuel tank 
the purchase of live stock can also be serious thought to the question of tractor- Set ue fhe AREER, SAS GC 
discounted by the leading bank with izing their farms. These opinions are typical. They prove at least 
t der: ,arwea P » . 
* os — - ' bere E out ae For the benefit of those who may not yet be that the International 8-16 is a useful, profitable | 
aut oa Of this business is Cone, except convinced that the tractor is a useful, profitable tractor. Now consider just one other thought for | 
in the southwest. The volume in- farm power machine, we ae againaféwof a minute, | 
creases a little each year. All this the opinions of farmers who are using the Inter- This tractor is the outgrowth of twelve years | 
shows no tendency on the part of national Kerosene Tractor. Some of these are of active tractor experience by a company that 
: the country banks in the middle and about essential features, and some mentiononly has sold all kinds of farm machines for man | 
eastern states to help agriculture by conveniences, but taking them altogether, almost years. The beginning of this business goes bac 
rediscounting their farmers’ notes. If any farmer will feel, after reading them, that to 1831—almost 88 yearsago. Does it not seem 
any bank at which a farmer does the International 8-16 is a tractor worth con- reasonable that with this experience we should 
business, fails = grant bts pent sidering. offer you a tractor that you could use with profit, i 
able accommodations please repea fe especially when we expect to come back some 
' ; ote istic ee My International supplies a power flexible y 
all the circumstances to American enough to handle the laree amount of secdbed, day and sell you more of the machines listed in 
Agriculturist’s Service Bureau, as pos- harvest and other work without delay.” this advertisement? 
sibly we may be able to help you. gency demands it for continuous work if emer- If you ge coavinnnd that the International 
ciediinn Tati , ; “It produces power at. much lower cost than oe useful, profitable tractor on some farms, 
Selling Off Surplus Meats—The fed- horses, and it can be used for both drawbar and and that you ‘don’t have to be an expert to buy 
eral government evidently has some- belt yore a ee pat ay write us to find out what this tractor 
thing on its hands in the proposition ike the steady way it works. Without seem- wij} do for you, on your farm. A post card 
of marketing enormous reserves of fag to hurry, PENS ESS 6 SSE aaa will bring you fall information. 
canned meats now that there is no ° : 
Seamer the e868 ursent demand ter out The Full Line of International Harvester Quality Machines 
own army; this not losing sight of Grain Harvesting Machines ~~ Belt Machines—Cont. Dairy Equipment 
the heavy requirements for meat Binders Push Binders Mowers Tedders Cream Separators Cream Separators 
products in Europe, in the estimation Sleaders ice acers Side Delivery Rakes Feed Grinders (Hand 
of practically everybody bound to Reapers. re _ Loaders (All Types) mon Cream Separators 
continue for a long time to come. TE Combination Side Rakes Kerosene Engine oad ——., Engines 
The government has for sale some 45 Tillage Implements and Tedde Gas ~ ~4 Engines Gasoline Engines 
million pounds bacon, partly in crates : ' ‘ + Sweep Rakes “lStackers Kerosene Tractor rs Motor Trucks 
nds Disk Harrows Cultivators Combination Sweep Rakes 
and partly in tin cans, close to 40 mil- Tractor Harrows and Stackers Motor Trucks 
lion pounds roast beef and large Spring-Tooth Harrows Baling Presses Motor Cultivators : 
ee 88 : = eg- Tooth Harrows Bunchers . Other Farm Equipment 
- intities of other peta — foods. Orchard Harrows Corn Machines Manure Spreaders 
These provisions are held tn many . . ‘ hi Planters Drills | Straw Spreading Attach, 
warehouss west and east and the Planting & Seeding Machines Belt Ma ee Cultivators Farm Wagons 
government is scheduling sales witl Corn Planters _ Corn Drills Ensilage Cutters Motor Cultivators Farm Trucks 
REBCRt § leduling: sales with Grain Drills Huskers and Shredders Binders Pickers Stalk Cutters 
the view of so distributing these as Broadcast Seeders | Corn Shellers  . Threshers Ensilage Cutters Knife Grinders < 
not to greatly interfere with market Alfalfa & Grass Seed Drills tay Presses ‘ Shellers Tractor Hitches 
=r nei . Fertilizer & Lime Sowers Stone Burr Mills Huskers and Shredders Binder Twine 
PE 5 PR @ International Harvester Company of America @ 
. Sugita (Incorporated 
heart of the grain after the oil is ex rf 
tracted from it in glucose factory. CHICAGO . U Ss A 
It usually contains not Ik than of 
protein 18%, fat 7%, fiber 15%, being 
richer than corn or barley in protein 
and fat. One hundred pounds of this 
meal self fed at the Iowa station took 4 
the place of $4 worth of corn and row ea in es ern a a 
tankage. It may be fed. with corn, Sol. FERTILITY 








barley, wheat middlings, with or with- AND 
out skimmed milk or butter milk..On One Crop Otten Pays for the Land 

clover or alfalfa pasture it will give PERMANENT AGRICULTURE 
good results when fed with corn. es : "&, 





Whether you have one acre or one hundred, 
these books will show you how to make your land 
pay more money. Practical advice.on plant nutri- 
tion, maintenance and crop producing power of 
soils by our greatest specialists. 


SOILS 
By C. W. Burkett. The most complete-and 
popular work of the kind erer ——— ~ $1.50 








Harvest Hand Wages are bound .to 
be high throughout all the grain sec- 
tions. If in doubt about it read here 
what George W. Kitchwey of the U S 
employment service, 469 Fifth ave- 
nue, New York, has to say “If job- 
less soldiers will consent to leave the 
city, we can place thousands of them, 
Any young man in good, physical 
condition who will not accept work 









FARM MANURES 

By C. E..Thorne. A practical and most valu- 
able work on manures and manuring. covering 
every. phase of _ the, subject......3....- Net, $1.69 


FIRST PRINCIPLES OF SOIL FERTILITY 











on farms in the middle west is very : By A. Vivian. A comprehensive treatise on the 
~s rn Canada offers the atest ivan es to home seekers. re 
foolish They can now start in the ey are assured, ayea can buy oy: payment terms, . methods of maintaining the fertility tae” ws 
southwest (Texas, Ohio, etc, ) at Py : Ni Net, $1. 
waces as high as $10 per month (Fertile Land at $15 to $30 per Acre— SY FERTILIZERS AND CROPS 
with board and lodging, work of the land similar to that which through many years has averaged from 20 to 45 \WHiW timely presentation of facts, not only giving prac- 
cleanest type available, harvesting the bushels of wheat to the acre. Hundreds of cases are on record where in Western WW tical methods for using fertilizers in crop grow- 
wheat crop. These positions re Canada a single crop has px. ' the cost of land and production. The Govern- fy ing, but placing special emphasis on the reasons 
. : . ments of the Dominion and Prov. ~es of Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta want underlying their Use, @tC...++.s++++0+ Net, $2.50 







aw my os oR at Pore ont f Nes —— the farmer to prosper, and ex*:..d e"°~y possible encouragement and help to VY PRES ON APPLICATION 
“at ) oe EAS oo stree Ww ork Nf 
: The above is but a partial list of the books 


Otlicial reports indicate that most of Grain Growing ard £ tock Raising. = that we publish on these subjects. Send for our 


the soldiers who entered the army ThoughWestern Canadaoffers land atsuch low figures, the high 73 oe ON : catalog containing a list of the best books on 
from the farms are returning to them prices of grain, cattle, sheep and hogs will remain. ey all branches of farming and allied subjects. 
































upon military discharge. This state- Loans for the purchase of stock may be nad at low interest; < OUR SERVICE DEPARTMENT, which answers 

ment, however, does not fully agree there are good shipping facilities; best of markets; free schools; ‘ ; all questions pertaining to books, is at your dis- 
: . og § churches; splendid climate; low taxation (none on improvements), Farm Lands\ posal. We will supply you with any book pub- 

with some to the effect that many of For particulars as to location of lands for sale, maps, illustrated literature, at . lished at publishers’ prices, Write us—we can 

these boys show a disposition to re- redu: railway rates, ete., apply to Supt. of Immigration. Ottawa, Can.. or ; Low Prices \ help you. 

main in the citie Yet it is gratify- 

ing to note the general tendency to 0. 6. RUTLEDGE, 301 E. Genesee St., Syracuse, N. Y. ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 

again take up farm work at home. At Canadian Government Agent. = 7 . 315 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK, WN. Y. 


one Virginia camp over 9S% of the 
men discharged actually returned to 
the farms.” SPR 
. ie sills . a W W ~ Ms Be sure to mention AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
Tons of clean water now fall on hen You rite Advertisers Take advantage of Our Guarantee of TRUE ADVERTISING 


land that has nothing in it to soak up. 



























MATIONAL 
FARM POWER 





Guarantee 
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1| Republic 


All-Purpose Body 


eight bodies in one. 








hi ie 
‘i 
= } 
} 
} 
a 
PLATFORM—headboard an grat Adapted to 


heavy duty farm vork 


for every farm use. 

















mW ay : ; 
1 —all for one price. 
JH ff 
—iL, 
— — all on one truck, 
—best truck in the 
; the world. 
PLATFUORM—with extension sidé boards Suitable 
for hauling baled hay, grain in bags, crate t 











lowest in price. 


—easiest to handle. 


——a bear for work. 








PLATFORM HAY RACK- 
wheat, oats, 


corn staik 


suitable for hauling 


hay, 


-— see our dealer today 











™ Model 10: 1 Ton, with Express 
body .+++ $1535 


Model 11: 1'% Ton, chassis.... 1885 
Model 12: 2 Ton, chassis. . 2275 
Model 19; 2--2'% Ton, chassis. 2395 
Model 20: 3.4 Ton, chassis.... 3450 


All Prices F. O. B. Alma, Michigan 


REPUBLIC MOTOR TRUCK 
, INC. 








REGULATION WAGON BOX—with removable 
and end gate for hauling dirt, grair t 


sides Alma, Michigan 




















COMBINATION GRAIN, APPLE AND POTATO 


BOX—with two seetion tight removable sides. 
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THREE SECTION TIGHT REMOVABLE SIDE 
BOX—for hauling barn yard fertiliser, melons, 
cabbages, etc. 

















Comma eggs STOCK AND BASKET RACK 
X—for hauling hogs, sheep. etc. 






































CATTLE RACK—for hauling cattle; also transport- 


ing cotton. 








RE PUBLIG 























The Torbens 


all Repub 








n Internal Gear Drive—used in 
Trucks delivers 92 
power to the wheels. 
type of drive 
POWRLOK prevents stalling when one 
wheel loses tra 













+ of the motor 
We know of no other 
that delivers as much The 


action. 















































HAVE YOU 
ANYTHING to SELL, 
RENT OR 
EXCHANGE ? 


Use The American Agriculturist 
FARMERS’ EXCHANGE. You 
reach through this profitable ad- 
vertising department thousands 
of farm folks who are in the 
market for things you may have 
to sell, rent or exchange. The 
Farmers’ Exchange will help 
you secure help or get work. It 
is a business department that is 
of big value. Only 5 cents a 
word. 


American Agriculturist 
315 Fourth Avenue 


NEW YORK CITY. 


AINT «x. 
Gallon 
ORDER DIRECT FROM FACTORY 


We will send you as many gallons - you 
want of good quality red or brown 


BARN PAINT 


upon receipt of remittance are paint special- 
sts and can supply you wit D paint for any pur- 
pose. Tell us your wants and let us quote you 
low price We can save you money by shipping 
direct from our factory. Satisfaction Guaranteed. 
On orders for 30 gallons or we will prepay the 
freight within a radi f three hundred miles. 


AMALGAMATED PAINT CO. 
Factory: 374 WAYNE ST., JERSEY CITY, N. J. 















Book 





“Send for my New BARGAIN 
showing the eat 





BOOK 
and lowest peeen, on all 





For Your Protection Always Mention 


A. A. When Writing Advertisers 


wire fencing. My latest direct-from-factory 
reese save yous lot. of mon 150 § EIGHT 
Beary” ACID “TE: ST GALVANIZED wire—outieste 
others. Book sample to test—-FREE by return mail. o. 


THE BROWN FENCE & WIRE CO., Dept. 151 » CLEVELAND, 0. 














“Reo” Cluster Metal_ “Shingles, V-Crimp, ae 
gated, Standing Seam, Painted or Galvanized Roof- 


ings, Sidings, 
at Rock-Bottom Factory Prices. 
offer ever made. We Pay the Freight. 


Edwards “Reo” Metal Shingles 


No painting 
orrepairs. Guaranteed rot, fire, rust, lightning proof. 
Free Roofing Book 


Get our wonderfully 

low prices and free 

We sell direct 

me} toyou at a big saving. 
i Ask for Book No. 662. 


gy 
FREE 


Samples & 


cost less; outlast three ordinary roofs. 


samples 


LOW PRICED GARAGES 
Lowest prices on Ready-Made 
Fire-Proof Stee! Garages. Set 
up any place, Send postal for 
Garage Book, showing styles. 
THE EDWARDS MFG. CO., 


612-662 Pike St., Cincinnati, 0. 





faliboard, Paints, ete., direct to you 
Positively greatest 









\|Roofing Book | 








F. W. 


DANISH 


PLANTS. 





800,000 DANISH PLANTS. 
See prices in Farmers’ Exchange Column. 
ROCHELLE & SONS, Chester, N. J. 


SQUUUEIEULEUOADANOU ADEE YOUU ELUNE EAU AOUEA EAE OU POEUN 


Orange Judd Service Bureau 
Will serve you free by private 
letter if you 
(t) send us full details of your case, or 
claim, with all the papers about it and 
inclose 15 cents for postage; (2) also in- 
close your address label from Orange Judd 
American Agriculturist, showing that you are 
a paid up subscriber; or, if not such, yoy 
will be entitled to this free service by be- 

coming a subscriber, 

The only exception to this free service ig 
that legal or veterinary questions for which 
@ prompt answer by mail is _ _ = yuld 
each be accompanied by one doll - No 
charge whatever for answering in che 7m. i 
page any subscriber’s questions, whether on 


law, veterinary, or other subjects, 
ee ee ee ee ee Te TTT TT tts 
Shippers’ Loss from Strikes 


Many subscribers have failed to re- 
cover claims against the express com. 
panies for eggs lost or ruined in tran- 
sit during the recent strike on the 
railroads. We have taken up a 
bunch of these claims, but the Amer- 
ican railway express refuses to pay 
them on the ground that article 4, 
clause D, of the uniform express — 
ceipt specifies that the company sh: 
not be liable for loss, damage or de- 
lay caused by strikes. 

The express company is within its 
legal rights in one sense. But where 
the express failed to notify its agents 
that there was a strike and the agent 
accepted calves, eggs, fruits or other 
perishables for shipment, it is a fair 
question whether any judge or jury 
would not declare in favor of the 
shipper. The circumstances might 
vary in each case, according to what 
the evidence brought out. 

Probably there are thousands of 
such complaints aggregating hundreds 
of thousands of dollars. This is all 
a dead loss to shippers, unless they 
can pool their claims, employ counsel 
and fight the cases in the courts. As 
long as the express companies are il 
government hands, it would be doubly 
dificult to do this. Even when the 
express gets back into the hands of 
its former owners, the latter probably 
will declare that they are not respoi- 
sible for mismanagement, strikes, etc, 
during government operation, 

It is an outrage that farmers and 
other shippers should be caught in 
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this predicament. However, it is an 
almost universal rule that business 
contracts as well as transportation 
agreements are taken subject to 





strikes, lockouts or acts of God bhe- 
yond the control of the parties. Every- 
one suffers from strikes, and ust y 





























the strikers suffer more than other 
folks. Working together on live and 
let-live principles, respect for law 1 
order, is insurance against strikes and 
in favor of good times and a square 
deal for everyone. 














Hfome Builders’ Union = adve $ 
‘3% money on yearly unpaid bal- 
ances.” So did a lot of instalh t 
deposit concerns that have one 





broke, and some of their offices V 
zone to the penitentiary. The scheme 
was to induce the victim to deposit 
with them a certain sum monthly. If 
enough did so to furnish money to 
loan, then it was lent out to the ear- 
liest applicant. The thing was so 
rigged that some concerns made th 
victim pay $10 to $40 to get in, and 
thereafter took 17 to 25 cents out of 
every dollar deposited. Among them 
were the notorious National Mercan- 
tile Co of Vancouver, Standard Home 
Co of Birmingham, American-Cana- 
dian Securities Loan Co of Denver, 
Empire Realty & Mortgage Co of Bir- 
mingham. They were exposed and 
put out of business in 1914-6. 

























I wish to thank you for all the 
trouble you have been to in carrying on 
my claim, and I am pleased to tell 
you that the goods have arrived im 
good condition. You put yourself to a 
great deal of trouble in straightening 
out this matter for me, and it surely 
shows that Orange Judd Service Tu- 
is working hard to protect the 





reau 
farmers’ interests.—[Jerome A, Max- 
well, Lawrenceville, Pa 





Our Guarantee—We positively guar- 
antee that each advertiser in this issue 
of American Agriculturist is reliable. 
We agree to refund to uny subs¢ riber 
the purchase price of any article ad- 
vertised herein if found not to be as 
advertised. To take advantage of this 
guarantee, our subscribers MUST al- 
ways state in talking with or writing 
to any of our advertisers: “T saw 
your adv in the old reliable American 
Agriculturist.””. We are not respon- 
sible for claims against individuals of 
firms adjudicated bankrupt, or whose 
estates are in receiver’s hands, oF 
against whom bankruptcy or receiver- 
ship proceedings are pending. 
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Big Crops from Old Land Made Over 


How Orange Judd Mechling of Pennsylvania operates his farm with great success 


=% UR FARM is a mile from Greens- 
burg in Westmoreland county, 
Pa, at an altitude of 1300 feet. 
The soil is a deep, heavy loam, 
having lime stone subsoil. Al- 
though the land has been farmed 
for more than 150 years, until 12 years ago 
it was wet, and therefore heavy, but tile 
draining remedied this. No eight-hour a day 
system is practiced here, as labor is extreme- 
ly scarce, and every hour possible must be 
spent in the fields to secure success. 

A rotation of crops is absolutely necessary, 
both as to good results and preservation of 
the land. I have always followed this plan. 
All corn ground is manured. Just before the 
corn begins to come through the ground a 
weeder is used. We never allow any crop to 
come up without ‘first using a weeder. This 
practically exterminates weeds at the begin- 
ning. We continue to work our corn until 
in tassel, if at all possible. After this time 
we seldom ever have trouble with weeds, but 
it is necessary after the last working to go 
through and pull out all suckers. 

We cultivate the ground deep at first, then 
about two inches at last. I learned this when 
I was first farming, while walking through a 
field of corn which was badly washed by a 
heavy rain, corn knee high. I discovered that 
three inches below the surface the ground 
was covered by a network of roots. If you 
cut these roots, the stalks may be blown 
down by storms; while if the corn is culti- 
vated deep, roots grow deeper and the stalks 
will be ready to resist much heavier storms 
and will also be stronger, healthier stalks: 
Corn must have plenty of moisture and 
the roots will find it deep in the ground 
if cultivated properly and_ regularly. 





Our corn ground is frequently seeded in 
wheat. We cut spaces of three rows in every 
15 of corn. We throw the corn aside and use 
a spring-tooth harrow to prepare this space 
for wheat. This is the best implement I 
have ever found to prepare this stubble. 
These spaces are sowed in wheat, then the 
remainder of the corn cut and shocked on 
this seeded ground. After this the remainder 
of the field is harrowed and drilled in wheat 
in the same way as the spaces mentioned 
above. 


Growing Wheat for Big Yield 


Sometimes I sow clover seed after the last 
cultivation of corn and let it stand until time 
to plow down for wheat the next summer. 
Clover is rich in nitrogen, which is essential 
to wheat. But plowing down clover for wheat 
must be well done. I have always been aa 
advocate of deep and thorough plowing. 
Wheat ground should be plowed 9 to 10 
inches deep and prepared by thorough and 
repeated rolling and harrowing. In this lo- 
cality wheat should be drilled from Septem- 
ber 12 to 20.. Any time will not do. I use 
lime, manure, and plowed-down cow peas or 
clover for wheat land. Still I defy anyone to 
produce a record of heavier, consecutive 
crops, usually 40 to 55 bushels an acre. I 
bought a new farm so poor that not a stalk of 
gras3 would grow on it and the last crop of 
wheat raised on it, previous to my purchase, 
was 17 bushels, the entire yield on 23 acres. 
That was five years ago. This year I raised 
on that sarhe ground 40 bushels cf wheat an 
acre, as a result of the following method: 
Careful cultivation, manuring, plowing down 
two crops of cow peas and one crop of rye, 
and applying 350 bushels of lime per acre. 


No one owning a farm and living on it should 
have poor land. 

Timothy is sowed on wheat ground in the 
fall. Early in spring clover is sowed in the 
wheat on frozen ground, regardless of signs. 
The best time to sow clover is the first or 
second week of March. I have never seen 
this rule result in a failure if carefully fol- 
lowed. Clover will be almost certain to catch. 

Part of this clover field is left for hay the 
following summer, while the remainder is 
usually planted in potatoes. Always manure 
as early as possible, beginning just after 
wheat is off or hay is cut. In early spring 
the plowing is done 9 to 12 inches deep, and 
thoroughly disking with Clark’s disk harrow, 
well weighted down. I never go on my 
ground to plow or harrow unless the ground 
is in proper condition to work. 

Potatoes are planted the last week of April 
or first week of May. I have tried different 
times later, with only an occasional success. 
A planter is used to plant them, 10 inches 
apart in rows 31 inches apart. This requires 
good ground. The first two cultivations are 
with a weeder before the potatoes come 
through the ground and twice afterward to 
prevent weeds from getting a start. When 
the ground is dry and right for work, before 
using the weeder, I take a two-shovel plow 
and go twice through each row, weighting it 
down to enable the shovels to go nearly as 
deep as the ground was plowed. Be very 
careful to cultivate close to the line of pota- 
toes, yet they must not be disturbed. 

After a rain, cultivation should not be 
neglected, as this is the best time to dissolve 
clods. Once a week during the time the po- 
tatoes are growing, we cultivate as close as 
possible to the rows. This is [To Page 13.] 

















Mechling Farm, Where Wheat Trebles the Average Yield of the County 


In Westmoreland county, Pa, is located the fine farm of Orange 
Judd Mechling. The home and a field of wheat are shown in the picture. 
“My father first subscribed for Amer- 
ican Agriculturist in 1857, and since that time it has been a revered 
visitor in our home. I have often heard my father say that it was 
American Agriculturist that made him what he was, and his farm busi- 
ness a success. When I was born I was named after your former editor.” 


Mr Mechling writes as follows: 





In respect to wheat, Mr Mechling says: 
of wheat, which yielded 100 dozen sheaves an acre and over 200 bushels 
on the four acres. This is not an unusual yield on our farm. We have 
grown as high as 55 bushels am acre. This farm is one of the most 
fertile tracts of land in Pennsylvania, and American as has 
been the foundation upon which it has been developed.” 

panying article by Mr. Mechling wherein he brings out important facts. 


“The picture shows four acres 


Read the aceom- 
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Ins and Outs of Bean Growing 


Methods and impressions of a veteran grower, H. E: Cox of Monroe county, N Y 











number of both walking and riding cultiva- 
tors on the market, each having its individ- 
ual merits. These cultivators, with their 
steels, or teeth, as they are often called, are 
adapted for cultivating any crop that ean be 
grown. Among the supplies for these cul- 
tivators is found a bean hoe that is pat- 
terned after, but. is a big improvement on, 
the crude affair that we used at first. 

In the first cultivation of the crop, the nar- 
row steels or tongues can be used te good 
advantage and without injury to the crop, as 
at- that early stage the roots have not ex- 
tended latterly to any great extent. By using 
the shields, pretty close work can be done, 
but for all after cultivation, all flat steels or 
hoes should be used, and often enough to 
keep the surface from crusting. There is no 
set rule for the number of cultivations neces- 
sary to retain proper moisture conditions. 
Every bean grower has learned, and often 
expensively, that it pays big to keep out of 
the bean field when the plants are wet with 
either dew or rain. 

A question often arises with beginners: 
At what stage in the growth of the crop shall 
I cease cultivation? I quit cultivation when 
the beans begin to cover pretty well the 
space between the rows. If the work has 
been properly done up to this stage, the 
shade afforded by the vines will help to pre- 
vent evaporation of soil moisture, a sufficient 
amount of which is essential to the crop at 
this stage. Still I knew one bean grower at 






generally recognized as the proper way to 
finish the curing process. By so doing there 
will be fewer damaged beans if rainy weather 
occurs. In all events, if there be any quan- 
tity to house, they must be thoroughly dry 
when hauled under cover. 

There were very :few damaged beans when 
the primitive method of pulling the crop by 
hand and setting the bushes carefully with 
roots up was in practice. When necessity 
calls, invention always responds. We have 
the modern machine that cuts or lifts two 
rows at once and turns them into one row, 
where they are in a position to be rapidly 
forked into bunches, or cocked up. One thing 
must be kept continually in mind at bean 
harvest time: No matter what other work 
may be pressing, every load of beans as soon 
as it is dry enough must be hauled to cover, 
and if our Uncle Samuel says that we should 
quit work at 5 p m, just tell him you would 
like to be excused, and keep right on hauling 
beans if the sun is shining. This is a whole 
lot more satisfactory than being awakened in 
the night by the sound of rain, and wishing 
that those last two or three loads had been 
hauled in. One hour of sunshine in bean 
harvesting is-worth more than a week of 
cloudy or damp weather. 


Threshing—and Keep the Beans Dry 


Where but small quantities of beans are 
raised, the threshing can be rapidly and 
economically done by either of the following 

methods: First, the flail. As 
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few young men of the present 
generation have had _ experi- 
ence with this machine, it 
should be used with care, else 
the operator may get it on the 
back of his head. Treading 
with horses was practiced quite 
generally in the earlier days of 
bean growing. In a small way 
the silage cutter, by reversing 
the knives, has proved a good 
makeshift, but where the crop 
is raised in commercial quanti- 
-ties the double cylinder steam 
driver, bean thresher and sepa- 
rator are desirable. 


Beans should be thoroughly 
dry when threshed, for two rea- 
sons in particular: First, damp 
beans do not thresh and sepa- 
rate readily from the straw; 
and second, it is very difficult 
properly to dry them after 
threshing without being taken 
to some kiln for that purpose. 


Harrow After Plowing — In 
the preparation of the soil, to 
harrow immediately after plow- 
ing is always advisable. A 
moist clod is a good deal easier 
to break than is a dry, hard one. 
The time to destroy clods is im- 
mediately after plowing, while 
the soil is still damp and fresh. 
Nor is it best to wait until 
morning, nor to do it at night 








mm © THE writer this article would 
4 appear abrupt and stumpy if 
j ™ no reference be made to the 
° & past in bean growing. Future 
i Ai progress in bean growing as a 

Pee commercial proposition is de- 
pendent on the proper use of present oppor- 
tunities. In 1860 I doubt if there were grown 
in a commercial way 100 bushels of beans in 
the whole United States. The cash crops 
that were grown, and from which the farm- 
ers supported their families and paid off the 
farm mortgage, were limited principally to 
wheat; and the summer fallow was the sheet 
anchor. This program was in practice when 
my father moved from Westchester county, 
N Y, in 1842, to this Genesee valley section, 
which at that time was called “out west.” 

Corn, then oats followed by .wheat, sod 
summer-fallowed by wheat, was the rotation. 
The war of the rebellion, like all other wars, 
caused many changes. There was a demand 
for beans as food for the army. Some ven- 
turesome farmer in Orleans county, N Y, 
tried them in a small way as a field crop; as 
in all other pioneer work, there were many 
skeptics. If this crop could be raised suc- 
cessfully it would knock a hole in well-estab- 
lished traditions; and it did have a success. 
Monroe county, N Y, soon followed suit. 

I well remember the first crop of beans 

grown in our immediate section. There were 
20 acres, and I, as a lad, helped in a small 
way to pull them. Farmers when shown are 
quick to adopt and follow where 
success promises. Soon the bean 
crop tookthe placeoftheoldsum- 
mer-fallow, for it was learned 
that just as good, if not better, 
crops of wheat could be grown 
after a crop of beans that had 
received proper cultivation than 
after the old practice. In fact, 
beans were a summer-fallow, 
with a profitable cash crop to 
pay for the work, and add also 
to the value of the wheat crop. 
Beans are nowbeingsuccessful- 
ly grown in many sections that 
were not originally classed in 
the bean belt state, and the 
crop total at present around 
20,000,000 annually, shows Cal- 
ifornia leading in bushels and 
acreage. 

The cultivation that our 
fathers used was surely fear- 
fully and wonderfully made. It 
required a man to operate it 
and generally a boy to ride the 
horse. I enjoyed this exercise to 
my satisfaction, while an older 
brother steered the machine. 

The frame was of wood and the 
teeth and plows heavy and awk- 
ward; still for corn and pota- 
toes it was a very practical and 
efficient implement, but when 
the bean crop appeared on the 
scene, a halt was found neces- 
sary. That implement with 
those heavy, deep rooting teeth 
and plows could not be used in 
the cultivation of this new 
crop. But the true farmer is a 
practical genius. He must be if he succeeds 
in his profession. So all those heavy teeth 
were removed excepting the one in the center 
in front, and flat steel hoes or scufflers were 
made at the blacksmith shop. These were 
bolted onto the underside of the wooden cul- 
tivator frame. Each blade or hoe had a 
sweep away from the row of 6 or 8 inches. 
With these blades the operator could run 
very close to the row with no danger of in- 
juring the bean plants, and as they were not 
allowed to run over an inch deep, the bean 
roots which soon occupy the whole space 
were not disturbed. At present there are a 


Cultivating Beans by Machinery 


least who used to run the cultivator through 
his beans when the space between the rows 
was pretty well covered. This is not gen- 
erally advisable. 


Late Harvest Preferred 


If beans are grown in the open to any 
great extent it is good practice to let them 
stand before cutting until the pods are most- 
ly dry. There is less danger of rain damage 
and also the crop can be housed much more 
quickly. After they are cut and allowed to 
cure for one afternoon, cocking them up the 
same as done in curing hay has come to be 





after a day’s plowing has 

been done, for sun _ and 
air soon dry and harden; and you make 
a mistake by a too long delay in work- 
ing soon after plowing. It is a good 
deal better. to change from plow to har- 
row four or five times each day, and 
back again if you can do better work. Be- 
sides, it is more satisfying and certainly 
more restful to a team, to change from one 
kind of work to another rather frequently. 
And it is. most certainly true that you can 
greatly lessen the work of a seed bed prep- 
aration, by a good deal of work, if you drag 
and harrow before the ground gets hard 
and dry. 
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Summer Butter for Winter Use 


Make it when milk is plentiful, urges E. S. Guthrie of N Y agricultural college 


NE WAY to make use of the early-summer 
O milk supply is ‘to convert it into butter, storing 

the same for winter use. In this way the 
farm needs are met for the year round at low cost. 
New York agricultural college urges this plan, this 
article being the substance of a printed appeal to 
dairy farmers.’ The suggestion is timely and prac- 
tical, and worthy of careful study and reading. 
tThe Editor. 

Farmers can provide their families with 
butter throughout the winter by making and 
storing a supply during May, June and July. 
There is a surplus of milk during this period, 
and the market price is lowes than at any 
other time during the year; therefore mak- 
ing surplus milk into butter for home use is 
wise economy. Butter has high food value 
and contains growth-promoting substances 
especially needed by children. For these 
reasons it should form an important part of 
the diet in the farm home. Heretofore farm- 
ers have not generally taken advantage of 
this method of supplying themselves with 
butter for winter use because of their failure 
to make butter of good keeping quality. The 
method of manufacture outlined is not feas- 
ible for butter that is to be used immediate- 
ly, but it should be followed carefully for 
butter that is to be stored for a long time. 
Sweet cream, pasteurization, and proper 
packing are essential to the successful mak- 
ing and storing of summer butter for use the 
rest of the year. 

1. The cream must be perfectly sweet. 
The buttermilk from cream in the proper 
condition for making storage butter is as 
sweet as fresh skim milk. If the cream is 
allowed to sour, a strong and perhaps a fishy 
flavor may develop in the butter. 

2. The sweet cream must be pasteurized 
for two reasons: First, the butter will keep 
much better if most of the bacteria in the 


cream are killed by heating; second, sweet 
cream is difficult to churn if its sticky qual- 
ity, or viscosity, is not broken by pasteuri- 
zation. 

3. Earthenware jars are the best con- 
tainers in which to store butter, but wooden 
tubs may be used. The container must be 
scalded thoroughly and cooled immediately 
before butter is packed in it. The surface 
of the butter, after it is packed in the con- 
tainer, should be covered with a white cloth 
that has been made practically sterile, or 
free from bacteria, by boiling in clean water 
for a few minutes. The diameter of the cloth 
should be about two inches greater than the 
diameter of the jar. The cloth should be 
covered with a layer of salt about one-six- 
teenth of an inch deep, to keep the surface 
of the butter from spoiling. The cloth is 
merely to aid in lifting the salt from the but- 
ter when a portion of it is taken out for use. 


Care of the Utensils 


The condition of a workman’s tools has a 
definite relation to the quality of his work. 
In the same way there is a direct relation 
between the care of the dairy utensils and 
the quality of the butter made. All dippers, 
strainers, pails, cans and tinware should be 
not only carefully washed, but thoroughly 
scalded with boiling water. This process will 
kill most of the bacteria and will also dry 
the utensils and thus prevent rusting. 
Ladles, the butter bowl or board, the butter 
printer, and all wooden utensils not only 
should be thoroughly washed and scalded 
after being used, but should be soaked in 
boiling water. before being used, in order to 
prevent the butter from sticking to them. 


The churn must be kept sweet; this cannot 
be emphasized too strongly. Under normal 
conditions thorough scalding after each 
churning is sufficient to keep it in good con- 
dition. In case the churn has a musty odor, 
it should be filled with a saturated solution 
of lime water. This may be made by slak- 
ing burned lime, adding water, stirring the 
mixture thoroughly and allowing it to stand 
a few hours. After the lime ‘has settled, the 
clear lime water may be dipped off and put 
into the churn. Several new supplies of 
lime water may be made by adding more 
-water to the lime, stirring the mixture thor- 
oughly, and allowing it to settle as in the 
first case. The lime water should be placed 
in the churn as soon as it has been scalded 
after using, and allowed to remain until the 
churn is used again. 

The gravity method of separation is not so 
efficient as centrifugal separation, for two 
reasons: First, more fat is lost in the skim 
milk; second, the cream is thinner, and con- 
sequently it is. often difficult to churn. 
Where no separator is available the following 
method may be employed: When making 
butter on a fairly large scale, two or more 
40-quart milk cans should be used as con- 
tainers. Immediately after the milk is 
drawn it should be placed in these cans in 
the cooling tank and stirred until it is 50 
degrees or less in temperature. After the 
milk has stood for approximately 48 hours, 
the cream should be carefully skimmed off 
with a shallow dipper. If the milk stands for a 
shorter period, a high percentage of fat will 
be lost in the skim milk. Low temperatures 
must be maintained throughout the holding 
period in order to keep the [To Page 10.] 








Sweet Clover Comes to the Front 


Eastern New York farmer speaks in fine praise of its virtues 


eereg HAT SWEET clover makes one 

” of the most valuable finds in 
the whole range of our agricul- 
ture is the statement of Datus 
C. Smith of Columbia county, 
N Y, who has had experience 
with the crop in North Dakota, and is now 
co-operating with his farm bureau in bring- 
ing it to the attention of home growers. He 
says of the crop: 

“There have been so many new things 
brought forward to redeem farmers from 
their ills that have in the end proved failures 
and nothing but seedmen’s bubbles, that a 
wise man would now speak with much cau- 
tion of any new thing that had not been well 
proved. In_the case of sweet clover, the 
worth of the plant has been thoroughly 
proved and endorsed by the United States de- 
partment of cgriculture and by many of the 
experiment stations, and besides that, in the 
still more valuable experience of many thou- 
sands of farmers, not only: beyond the Mis- 
sissippi, but in such states as Illinois and 
Ohio. 

“There should now be no possible ques- 
tion in any man’s mind as to the value of 
sweet clover. There may now and then be 
an animal that will persistently refuse it, 
but I have never seen.one, though I have ex- 
tensively fed sweet clover, both green and 
dry, to cattle, sheep, horses and hogs. 

“There is nothing except alfalfa that af- 
fords the amount of good forage per acre 
that sweet clover does, while it is out of 
sight of every plant we have except alfalfa 
in the renewal of soils. Even here, in the 
main respect, it is far better than alfalfa, be- 
cause alfalfa is not a rotation crop, while 
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sweet clovér is; and leguminous rotation 
crops are, I believe, what we are most in need 
of in New York and other eastern states. 


In First Rank as Pasture 


“But, take it as a pasture plant alone, in 
which many of our farmers have the greatest 
interest. A sweet clover pasture in its sec- 
ond or full year can, with proper care, be 
pastured from early spring, carrying green 
fields right across the drought of mid-sum- 
mer till late in the fall. No one need fear 
it as a troublesome weed. It dies at the end 
of its second year. We see it everywhere 
growing by the roadside, but did anyone ever 
see it as a pest in any cultivated fields? ’ 

“How shall we grow sweet clover in New 
York? I confess that I cannot confidently 
answer that question, even though I have 
been growing it for several years in the 
west. That it may be grown here is evident 
enough from what we see by the roadside 
along railroad embankments and in a thou- 
sand spots over the country. Yet, there are 
many failures reported in the east with 
clover; due in most instances, I am inclined 
to think, to indifferent methods. Because 
sweet clover grows as a wayside weed is no 
reason for thinking it may be made to evenly 
cover a whole field by just scattering in the 
seed evenly over the field. We must in 
some measure seek to provide similar 
conditions. 

“What seem to be the necessities in the 
case? First, and foremost, is an abundance 
of applied lime, not less than two tons per 
acre of good ground limestone, or the equiva- 
lent. Lack of lime would seem to account 
for most of the failures with sweet clover. 


Next is inoculation with the sweet clover 
bacteria. This is the simplest thing in the 
whole process and the most neglected. Then, 
a firm seed bed and scarified seed; these four 
things, with a fair chance, make up the es- 


sentials to success, as I take it. 


Kind of Seed to Sow 


“We have had two good hay crops of sweet 
clover in New York and are now feeding it 
to our cows and pigs; and we have in a 
small way had some failures, due to lack of 
some of the essentials indicated, once in 
using unhulled seed in the fall, on someone’s 
beautiful and positive theory that unhulled 
seed would be cracked up by winter frosts 
and be ready for business with the first warm 
days of spring; once by using unscarified 
seed, none other being then available, and 
once by not using enough lime. 

“T believe the best practice will be to sow 
with a nurse crop, preferably barley, in early 
May, or when the ground begins to get warm, 
using about 12 to 14 pounds white blossom 
seed, not more. Twice in experimental plots 
here we have, with hand seeding, got it too 
thick for hay, it killing out the first heavy 
cutting. Various other ways will suggest 
themselves to practical farmers, especially 
for pasture. We have a small field for a 
hog pasture, mixed with other seed and with- 
out a nurse crop. This will be its second year. 

“Get seed from a responsible dealer. 
There may be virtue in the biennial yellow 
blossom, but nine-tenths of the seeding in 
the west is of the white variety.. Don’t take 
unhulled seed, or the annual yellow blossom 
as a gift. Perhaps I should add that I have 
no seed for sale.” : 



















The Greatest Shoe Offer Wor 


This Shee Has Guaranteed Uppers 
FOR 6 MONTHS’ WEAR 


if we will give you « new 
y— 9 thie is something that 
ne w ry 









Pa os 
y 
SAME & WOTS. antivas 
§ to 5% at $2.75 
8 to 130 at $2.45 
Manson Last Shoe, $3.85. Guaran- 


teed up for 8 months’ wear. .Same in the Trench 
Shoe, sewed and nailed, $3.35. Give size you wish. 


U. S. NATIONAL ARMY SHOE CO. 
344 Elm Street Westfield, Mass, 














Terraces 


Prevent crop 
failure. Re- 
claim aban- 
doned land. 


Get my intro- 
ductory offer on 


Write for FREE Farm Ditcher, Terracer 
Book and Prices and Road Grader 
All-steel — Adjustable — Reversible—No wheels, 
levers or cogs to get out of fix. Cuts new farm 
ditches or cleans old ones to 4 feet deep 
grades roads—builds farm terraces, dykes 

and levees. Does work of 100 men. Every 

farm needs one. Send your name. 

Owensbora “itches & Grader Co., inc. 

Box 552 Owensboro, Ky. 





“SAVE-A- SELF-FEEDING HAY 
ONE MAN PRESS 


(fs 25 to 50% 






increase 


Send for catalog of complete line of *‘Money-Maker’’ 
Belt and Motor Presses. Distributors everywhere. 


Swayne, Robinson & Co. 380 Main St, Richmend, lad, 








ROLL BRIMSTONE 
FLOUR SULPHUR 


100% Pare 


Commercial Flour Sulphur 


for spraying solutions, and 


Superfine Flour Sulphur 


Tell us-your requirements and jet us quote you 
prices. Write to-day. Department Q. 


BATTELLE & RENWICK 
80 MaidenLane New York, N. Y. 


HOISTS 


Do you realize that in about three weeks the 








haying season will be on in full blast? And 
then what about that “‘HOIST’’ you intended to 
order from Ireland? Simple excuse neglected to 
do so. Our price will allow you to still order 


and have thipped express So get busy, and 
write or wire us for particulars. 

Sold by, THE JOHN DEERE PLOW CO.. 
Syracuse, N. Y. Baltimore, Md. 
IRELAND MACHINE & FOUNDRY CO., 
11-13 State Street, Norwich, N. Y 
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HAY-CAPS | 




















Hay-Caps for Alfalfa, clover, ete. . Stack, |f 
implement and wagen covers, Canvas covets : 
for all purposes. Plain or waterproof. 


Circulars, ete. 
HENRY DERSY 
453 St. Pauls Ave., Jersey City, N. J. 
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Japanese Seed Buckwheat 


FOR SALE—Recleaned selected seed; sow the best 
and get a. good yield of good grain. Price $2.50 


per bushel; bags free. 
HARRY W. SEAMANS, FACTORYVILLE, PA. 


DANISH 


PLANTS. 800,000 DANISH PLANTS. 
See prices in Farmers’ Exchange Column. 
F. W. ROCHELLE & SONS, Chester, N. J. 


low 1919 prices. Farmer 
BINDER TWINE — = conten “oo — 
THEO. BURT & SONS, - + MELROSE. OHIO 








WHEN YOU WRITE 
ADVERTISERS 


Be sure to mention American Agriculturist 
Take advantage of Our Guarantee of 
TRUE ADVERTISING 





NATIONAL 
Farm Powte 
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Plans for Handling 1919 Wheat Crop Arranged 


Producers, Grain and Milling Trades Confer with Wheat Director Barnes of Grain 


Corporation—Unity of Action and Spirit of Fair Dealing Manifested at 
New York Conference—By A. W. Fulton 


Last Week's 


Every Wheat grower in the United 
States should.receive for his 1/19 crop 
the equivalent of the - government 
guarantee price; meanwhile equiva- 
lent. facilities in kind shouid be ac- 
corded. interior wheat buyers and 
grain @levators, Qéalers* at terminals 
and export points, millers and bak- 
ers. Thus may. bé generalized « the 
purpose >of - the highly important 
meeting held June 10-11: at the his- 
torical @hamber of commerce in Néw 
York city. While a hearing this was 
in feality a conference of far-reach- 
ing latitude and good will between 
the. federal, administration on one 
side; and on the Wthér representatives 
of all the interests here indicated. 

Wheat Director Julius H. Barnes, 
who is also president of the United 
States grain corporation, -sat at the 
head of the table, figuratively speak- 
ing. It was at his invitation that many 
of the 300 present plied him with ques- 
tions, each of which receiyed a prompt 
and definite answer; and at his invita- 
tion made many suggestions looking 
toward-the enormous task just ahead, 


that of marketing and distributing 
the billion and a quarter bushels of 
wheat already coming from the grain 
spouts of the threshing machines, 
this golden stre.m to continue until 


well into the autumn. Those present 
many delegates specifically 
lavge bodies of men en- 
gaged in one branch or another of 
grain production and_ distribution. 
There were outstanding features in 
this two days’ conference which were 
notable and far-reaching in the esti- 
mation of the editorial representative 
of American Agriculturist. 


included 
representing 


Operate Under Contract 

Perhaps first of all, and this most 
gratifying, was the evident purpose 
on the part of all to carry out in full 
measure the government price guar- 
antee. There was not apparent the 
slightest suggestion or thought to the 
contrary; evidently all present took 
it as a matter of course that this will 
be faithfully followed, that the pres- 
ident’s proclamation of last fal] rela- 
tive to 1919 wheat crop will be ob- 
served in every detail. 

Another impressive thing was the 
universal belief that practically all 
thé great interests engaged in the dis- 


tribution of ‘the wheat crop. will 
operate under contracts with the 
grain corporation. This decision as 


to terms of the contract rédally “was 
the business of the conference. Ten- 
tative drafts of these contracts were 
presented by the grain director. 
Almost unrestricted time was given 
the floor to discuss the contracts, the 
purpose ~ being to perfect the plans 
and standardize the contracts. Any 
farmer may secure a copy. of any of 
these contracts as finally drafted by 
applying for same to the office of the 
United States Grain corporation, 42 
Broadway, New York city. 


Protecting Producers’ Interests 

Naturally, American Agriculturist 
is first and foremost interested in 
noting such phases of the meeting as 
have to do with the sale of the in- 
dividual..crop of the wheat farmer 
under this government ° jurisdiction. 
Producers were well represented by 
able spedKers; this possibly ‘more 
particularly true of the winter wheat 
territory’ than of the Américan north- 
west, although there were represent- 
atives from points as distant as Ida- 
ho, Oregon and Washington. The 
contracts as presented for considera- 
tion by Wheat Director Barnes were 
in many instanees modified here and 
there, yet in the main they -were in 
Shape acceptable, both to the pro- 
ducers and the distributers,. the lat- 
ter, of course, including the milling 
trade and the bakers. 

The government price guarantee, 
the terms of which were long since 
printed in American Agriculturist, 
will stand. Some arguments were 
advanced from certain sections, show- 
ing whereby the government should 
erant some upward changes in the 
basic price. Some of the grain in- 
terests in Duluth wanted a change. 
4 delegate representing the Duluth 
board of trade expressed the belief 
that No 1 spring wheat in Duluth 
should be as high in price as winter 
wheat at Chicago, $2.26 basis against 


the: established: Duluth ‘basis of 
$z.22%4, and wanted to be convinced 
that there was full justice in this 
difference of 344 cents per bushel. He 
based his arguments partly on the 
fact that there has been a change 
in the rail rates since a year ago, 
adding that northwestern producers, 
particularly, feel an injustice will be 
done them if present prices. remain 
in force; that at present part of the 
value of the wheat of the northwest 
has been taken away by this differ- 
ence. 
No Change in Basic Prices 

This argument brought out the 
delegates’ opposition; Chicago dele- 
gates being dead set against any 
change in the price basis, and this 
seemed to be the general opinion, 
also, of Minneapolis so far as was 
expressed. The insistance Was made 
that to change the Duluth basie price 
wowld work a hardship to many ine 
terests on account of the freight dif- 
ference—North Dakota, South Dako- 
ta, etc, to Duluth on the one hand, 
and to Minneapolis and Chicago on 
the other. 

Similar arguments were presented 
by some of the _ representatives 
of terminals in the southwest, Kansas 
City and gulf points. But the senti- 
ment of the conference as a whole 
was unalterably opposed to any 
change in basic prices. 


Producer to Get His Full Share 

Much consideration was given the 
matter of buying wheat in the coun- 
try from farmers as delivered at lo- 
cal buyers and elevators. Following 


exhaustive discussion, it was agreed 
that the producer is entitled to all 


there is in-the market for him. This 
inchided reéognition of the propriety 
and justice of the grain corporation 
taking the basic prices as of July 
sales and from that month’s farmers’ 
deliveries thenceforward increasing 
the government guarantee enough to 
represent legitimate carrying charges. 


Some of those favored an advance for 


each month of 1% cents a bushel, but 
9 


generally agreed on 2 cents @ bushel,- 


Speakers from the winter wheat 
territory, notably from the southwest, 
where harvest is now beginning in 
earnest, believe some such plan as 
this is necessary in order to ‘encour- 
age, within reasonable limitations, 
farmers who have storage capacity at 
home in the way of granaries and 
bins, to hold for the time being a part 
of their crop. This is another way of 
encouraging conservative marketing at 
the flush of the season in order to 
prevent otherwise serious congestion 
in transportation and also in ware- 
house facilities at the terminals. 

By common consent, it appeared 
this advancing bisic price should ter- 
minaté with February 1 next; on the 
assumption that most of the crop 
should then be well out of first hands. 
While there is thus im sight a steadiiy 
intreasing basic price, the question of 
returns to the farmer is about as 
broad as it is long, because this in- 
crease in price only @epresents the 
earryme charge, and the farmer who 
thus stores his wheat loses the inter- 
est on the capital émvolved in this 
operation. ® 

The point was brought up by one 
speaker asking whethcr it were per- 
missible for a dealer to buy wheat 
from a farmer at a price lower than 
that set by the government, in case 
the farmer was quite willing, owing 
to inadequate storing  faeilities or 
some other reason. Mr Barnés an- 
swering this expressed the: deeided 
opinion that such transaction would 
be a violation of the terms of the 
contract; adding that dealers 
throughout the country are expected 
to rigorously maintain the price set 
by the government. 


Grades and Dockage Considered 


Most careful consideration was 
given the matter of grades, dockage, 
ete, at the point of original purchase, 
this being the country elevator, Grain 
growers brought up the well-realized 
experiences of severe tolls exacted in 
the past. With the principle of fair 
dealing permeating the entire confer- 
ence, together with the form ‘of cén- 
tracts, the belief prevailed there 


should be relatively little complaint of 
this character the present season. 

After much discussion the idea was 
worked into the fabrie that where the 
farmer and the buyer cannot agree on 
the grade or dockage and the first 
named feels an unfair price is offerei 
him, a sample of the wheat in ques- 
tion is to be taken at the time and 
forwarded immediately to the regioi.- 
al director or vice-president of the 
Grain corporation operating in that 
territory. His decision ts to stand. At 
all times the producer has the same 
right as the dealer in making appeals 
from any decision. 


Charges for Handling Wheat 

There was much talk over what 
may begconsidered a fair margin of 
profit to the country dealer (the 
buyer) for handling the grain. One 
Illinois buyer speaking for a group of 
others wants no fixed margin estab- 
lished, believing this should be lef: 
to competitive trade regulations. He 
believed the word reasonable is the 
only one to de~..:be what the interior 
grain dealer is entitled to. On ap- 
peal on the part of the farmer this is 
te be finally determined where there 
is a distinct difference by the zone 
agent, 

Various speakers representing the 
buyer’s side expressed the belief that 
the charges for handling, covering such 
items as insurance, rent, storage, in- 
terest, etc, should be somewhere 
around 8 cents a bushel. But this was 
only suggestive. One Minnesota: buy- 
er expressed the belief that while 
some such figure or possibly 10 cents, 
as named by one or two, might pre- 
vail at purchasing points in winter 
wheat territory, these figures were in- 
ordirnately high from the standpoint of 
handling wheat in the northwest. 
Farmers do not wish to submit te 
excess charges on the part of the ele- 
vators. Many of them felt that § 
cents plus the freight is certainly suf- 
ficient margin for the country grain 
dealers. No inal and definite action 
was taken on this point. 


Basic Prices Discussed in Detail 


The president of the grain dealers’ 
association of Minnesota believed the 
carrying charge to be added month by 
month should be not less than 2 cents 
for each month. He added that farm- 
ers in Minnesota and Dakota are very 
anxious to market their graim as soon 
as practicable. They do not have ade- 
quate storing capacity, but he -believes 
if this grant of say 2 cents carrying 
charge per month becomes a fact the 
farmers in the northwest will work 
out a system to prevent a flood of 
wheat this fall and unfortunate con- 
gestion. 

The thought was brought out by an 
Indiana speaker that the wheat direc- 
tor has the power to eliminate carry- 
ing charge of 2 cents per month if 
such action should .preve necessary to 
prevent wheat from backing up in the 
country. Mr Creasy of Pennsylvania 
expressed he belief that half the 
wheat farmers must have money. 25 
soon as they get their wheat threshed: 
therefore why not offer farmers some 
inducement to hold back for a time. 
something along the lines above sug- 
gested, in order. to prevent conges- 
tion? 

Resolutions were adopted by a pro- 
ducers’ caucus and recommended to 
the full meeting recognizing the. merit 
of a carrying charge on wheat to be 
2 cents.a bushel per month, this sum 
to. be added to the grain price and 
“the same be paid to all producers of 
wheat for the grain market July 1, 
1919, to February 1 1920.” 


Official Bulletins to Be Publicly Posted 
At the suggestion of one speaker, 
Wheat Director Barnes expressed en- 
tire approval of the idea that the 
Grain corporation should prepare at 
cnee and circulate among all country 
buyers and interior elevators an in- 
forming poster of value to farmers. 
This is to state specifically the condi- 
tion relating to appeals where the 
farmer believes he is not getting fair 
treatment or a fair bid. 8 
This poster should be in the hands 


[To Page 16.] 
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Commercial 
Agriculture 








Fertilizers Cheaper Next Year 


Lower fertilizer cost is a forecast 
of the department of agriculture fol- 
jowing conferences with manufactur- 
ers and looking toward the fall seas 
son of 1919. The department reports 
it is in a position to announce that 
farmers should obtain their mixed 
fertilizers ‘next fall at an average 
price about 30% lower than the prices 
which prevailed for spring season re- 
cently closed. This statement applies 
to the ‘north and east generally, 
statements concerning other territory 
still to be issued. 

The department sends out prices at 
which -the principal fertilizer grades 
will be sold to farmers and dealers 
ordering 30-ton lots at Baltimore, 
Philadelphia or Carteret, N J; these 
are maximum prices f o b cars, “and 
competition in the trade may make 
prices lower.”” The quotations cover 
a wide range, depending upon the 
proportions to ammonia, phosphoric 
acid and potash. For example, 3-S-1 
fs quoted at $35 a ton, 4-8-1 $40, 4-S-4 
$48.75, and the lower grades such as 
1-8-1 $25, 1-8-3 $380.75, 1-12-1 $28.50, 
etc. The prices are based on 167- 
pound bags; if in 200-pound bags de- 
duct 25 cents a ton. If 100-pound 
bags add 50-cents a ton. These prices 
are subject to a discount of 5% if 
paid in cash December 1, also a fur- 
ther discount of % of 1% for each 
month in advance of that, and apply 
to New Jersey, Delaware and Mary- 
land and the eastern half of Penn- 
sylvania. 

In the middle western territory in- 
cluding New York, western Pennsyl- 





yania, Ohio river counties of West 
Virginia and west to Missouri and 
Iowa inclusive $3.75 a ton will be 
added for freight to any railroad de- 


livery point. The freight addition to 
Long Island delivery points is $2.50 
a ton, and to New England points 
$4.50 a ton. In addition to the 


prices quoted ‘to New England points 
there will be added $3 a ton for 
shipments in less than carlots. It is 
understood that farmers ordering less 
than 30-ton lots there must be added 
to these prices a fair profit to the 
dealer, this usually ‘amounting to $2 
a ton. 

The department still has under in- 
vestigation the supply and prices of 
unmixed fertilizers and materials, 
such as nitrate of soda, sulphate of 
ammonia, acid phosphate and potash 
salts. 


Phosphate Rock was mined last 
year in about the usual quantity— 
Florida 2,067 long tons, South 
Carolina 37,000 tons, Tennessee 375,- 
000 tons, western states 12,000 tons, 
Price’ of raw rock at the mines 
ranged from $3 to $7.50 per ton, de- 
pending upon purity and phosphorus 
content, 


Thrift Sunday is to be observed 
throughout the country tomorrow, 
June 22, churches to be asked to 
consider the present necessity for 
economy and its permanent value to 
the community and national pros- 
perity. That safe and profitable in- 
vestment may be within the reach of 
everyone the treasury department is 
continuing the thrift and war saving 
stamps, the latter paying 4% com- 
pounded quarterly and one of the 
very best rates for savings. The treas- 
ury department hopes every minis- 
ter in’ the country will co-operate 
from the pulpit in making thrift 
Sunday a success. 


Sugar from Cuba—Nearly all the 
foreign sugar now brought into the 
United States comes from Cuba. In 
nine months. ended with’ March of 
this year total imports.of sugar were 
3485 million pounds, of which 3285 
millions came from Cuba: same pe- 
riod one year. ago total 2853, and two 
years ago 8521 millions. There are 
at present no imports of beet sugar, 
as central Europe is out of it. 


Thinning Pears—It is just as im- 
Portant to thin pears after the fruit 
has begun to grow rapidly in the 
early summer as it is to thin com- 
Mercial apples. In fact, the same 
Procedure is followed by leading or- 
chardists, who thin pears along with 
apples when they are grown togeth- 
er on the same land. From 4 to 6 
inches is the customary distance to 
leave between fruits, 
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__The New 1% H.P 
"Z Enéine successfully 


uses KEROSENE 





HERE is much to interest every farmer in this announcement, 
because adding this recently perfected small size completes a 
line of KEROSENE engines—from 1146H. P.to15 H. P. 


We waited until we knew we were right before offering the new ll, 
H. P. for the approval of the farmers of America. Over 200,000 


farmers know “Z engine merit. 
the most careful investigation. 


They bought from dealers after 
The larger “Z" 


engines always 


have successfully used Kerosene—now the new 1 \% H. P. size does 
too—therchy completing the most practical and efficient engine line 
But you cannot know the “’Z"” by reading about it. 


ever offered. 


Go to your dealer and see it. 
reputetion to ours when selling a “Z"” to 


Clso runs on 
Distillate 
Coal Gil 


or 
Gasoline 


Fairbanks, 


MANUFACTURERS 


Let him tell you why he adds his 


you. 


Throttling Governor— Busk-in Oscillating Magnets 


Prices—114 H. P. $61.00—3 H. P. $100.00 
© H. P. $179.00 F. O. B. Factory. 


Morse & 


CHICAGO 


6G 








SMALL OUTLAY THAT 









can prove that it will save you money, 
makes it easily handled. it is 
turn, 





fn the Gray Lia They are bu’ 


Horse Powers cost. 
Saw Machines and 
Gaseline Engines 









OWN THIS SMALL THRE SHER 


This thresher is just your size, partic ularly if you 'reraising a limited amount of grain. 
It is simple in construction and light in weight, which 
made to stay’’—no breakdowns. 

Five sizes from 20 to 120 bushels per hour. 


We've been —. hams for 75 Baco-m At ined, : RS... 


ilt te handle 


rye, wheat, in barley, beans, peas and grass 
Many enth« isiastic farmers write ” about the fine service 
our catalog and read what they 


. W.-GRAY’S SONS, 


SAVES YOU MONEY 


DO YOUR. OWN 
THRESHING — 
IT’S CHEAPER 





We 










A small price, but a big re- 





sorghum, a 
Sonal sdand they de do the $ Seek ‘quickly and ats ne 
service given by Gray, Send for 
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THE Cetee _ WINDMILL 


shee = 4 


rain. e ~ 
Syst netan' 
every bearing with el. pep 
venting wear and 
ml to pump in the lightest =. 
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Gam ae are used, each rm 






half 
ie, tpake Cageling Encines. Ps, 


load. 
Water Supply Frame Saws, 
Write AERMOTOR CO., 2500 Twelfth $2, Chicago 





BoxL, Poultney. Vt.. 
V4. 


TIRES css 


rem gucci 
Siu you. Freshly made Pete Woes ang we 


GUARANTEED 6000 MILES 


@QNe seconds.) All % -skid plain. 
at. R , This save 
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UP-TO-DATE 


Poultry Books 


The best authorities have written and illus- 
trated these books, They contain the information 
that you need. 

POULTRY BREEDING AND MANAGEMENT 

By James Dryden. This book is written for the 
man or woman on the farm who is interested pri- 
marily in making poultry pay. The author’s ex- 
periments at the Oregon Agricultural (College. 
which have resulted in the creation of phenomenal 
strains of layers, among them a number of hens 
with records of 300 eggs in a year, and several 
with records of more than a thousand eggs in less 
than six years’ laying, as well as chapters cn 
systems of poultry farming, housing, feeding ng 
incubation, are fully treated. Illustrated. 5% 
7% inches. 416 pages. Cloth........ Net, $1. 5 
POULTRY FEEDING Ane FATTENING 

Improved methods of feeding and marketing all 
kinds of poultry; caponizing, ete...... Net, $0.05 
—* ARCHITECTURE 

8. Fiske. All about the construction 
of Spouliry alldines of all grades, styles and 
ps, locations, etc. 125 begs: Illus- 
= yi awerecteatahadias $0.65 
ee APPLIANCES 

By B. Fiske. Describing @ great variety. 
and dishes of homemade neets, roosts, ventilators, 
incubators, brodders, etc., @C.......s0+.-0% $0.65 
POULTRY praganes 

By E. J. Wortley. A new book. The subjects 
of health and disease; common causes, hygienic 
requirements, medicinal treatment, etc., etc., are 
PUMP COVETED... cece cece ccccvccccce Net, $0.80 

FREE ON APPLICATION 

The above is but a partial list of the books 
that we publish on poultry raising. Send for our 
catalog containing a list of the best books on all 
branches of farming and allied subjects. 

OUR SERVICE DEPARTMENT, which answers 
all questions pertaining to books, is at your dis- 

posal. We will supply you with any book pub- 
Tished at publishers’ prices. Write us—we can 


help you. 
NGE JUDD COMPANY 
315 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 














Por Your Protection Always Mention 
A. A. When Writing Advertisers 








































































My Guarantee 
is back of every | 


COW-EASE 


you buy 


ORIGINATED Cow-Ease 
eighteen years ago and ] 
know it is a harmless 
liquid that positively keeps 
flies away from cows and 
horses. I know it won’t gum 
the hair or blister the skin. 


I know it will satisfy you in_ 


every way so I guarantee you 
satisfaction or your money shall 
be refunded. 


Ask your dealer for Cow-Ease and 
cows contented and in good suntielen, "ie hae 
If he cannot supply you, send me your order 
per my liberal trial offer below. 


Vice-President, 


CARPENTER-MORTON CO. 


Established 1840 


93 Sudbury Street, Boston, Mass, 


TRIAL OF FER—I¢ your dealer cannot op! 
send me his name and $1.50 and I will deliver, — 


& PCLLENT Toute T 
ARO CER TAI Ve Ren pt 
Ow © FLED IN PEarE 
CARPENTER MORTOWE 
ENTER MORTON CO 


MUP aC TURER 
. s 


paid to your address, a half gallon ¢ > ase 
88, an of Cow E 

and Sprayer for applying. 

and for Canada, 


For west of Missouri River 
above Trial Offer, $1.75, Please be 


sure to give us both your pestal and Express address 
@s we will ship your order the quickest way. 








strong, vigorous chicks. 





This remarkable statement is proven by experiments carried on by 
the Indiana Experiment Station and published in one of their bulletins. 
All expert poultrymen approve of Beef Scrap as an animal feed 
because it supplies the necessary Animal Protein and Phosphate of 
Lime required to insure heavy egg production, high fertility and 


REICHARD’S HIGH GRADE BEEF SCRAP 


is clean, sweet and wholesome—good enough to eat. 

cost, makes hens lay and speeds chicks to market. 
PROMPT SHIPMENTS GUARANTEED 

Write for revised price list, free booklet and sample. 


ROBERT A. REICHARD 


Feed 10% Beef Scrap and| 
Reduce Egg Cost 400% 


Cuts feeding 











VACCINATE WITH 


BLACKLEG VACCINE 
(BLACKLEGOIDS) 


BLACKLEG AGGRESSIN 
(GERM-FREE BLACKLBG VACCINE ) 
WRITE FOR FREE BOOKLETS. 


ee 
ANIMAL JX DOSTRY DEPARTMENT OF 


PARKE, DAVIS & co. 


ST&OTT, ICH. 





THICK, SWOLLEN GLANDS 


that make a horse Wheeze, 
* Rear, have Thick Wind or \ 
Choke-down, can be reduced 


with 


also other Bunches orswellings. No blister, 
no hair gone, and horse kept at work. Eco- 
nomical—only a few drovs required at an ap- 
plication. $2.50 per bottle delivered. Seok 38 Free 


W.F. YOUNG, inc, 379 Temple St, Springfield, Mass! 


DEATHTO HEAVESINEWTOW'S 





in mitk and flesh on each 
for galls. Allays itching. 
. and mrtes 


Sed 2-55 for enough Shoo-Piy to presect 3D cows $ 
weeks, also our 8-twhe gravity aprayer. Money back 








SHOO-FLY MFG. CO., 1322-8. 10th St. Phila, 
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DANA’S EAR LABELS 


Are stamped with any name or address with serial 
oumbers. They are simple, practical and « distinct 
and reliable mark. Samples free. Agents wanted. 

Cc. H. DANA, 33 Main St., WEST LEBANON, N. #. 
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The Grange at Washington 
A. M. LOOMIS 

Opponents of daylight saving re- 
peal say the fight is setting city class 
interests against farm class interests. 
They forget the claim that it was a 
“war measure” that kept the farmers 
quiet. They also forget that the war 
is over. Daylight saving means an 
hour less for work in the country, 
an hour more for idleness in the 
cities. 

The department of agriculture has 
held another “conference,” this time 
On land utilization, a part of the work 
of the new division of farm manage- 
ment and economics, Dr Taylor’s bu- 
reau. It is remarkable how hard this 
department works to find real farm- 
ers to call into these conferences. 
Careful scrutiny of the list of those 
present, printed in the department 
press bulletin, failed to disclose one 
name of a man connected so the 
public recognized him as a produc- 
ing farmer, with farming as a voca- 
tion, or with any farm organization. 
Professional agriculturists and teach- 
ers made up the conference so far as 
the names and titles meant anything. 

The Lane plan to provide farms for 
soldiers has apparently been adopted 
whole, and with additions, by Repre- 
sentative Mondell of Wyoming, re- 
publican floor leader, and his bill car- 
ries an appropriation of a half billion 
dollars to reclaim land not now avail- 
able, so it can be sold to soldiers. 
The votes of 4,000,000 returned sol- 
diers and of organized labor is the 
thinly veiled object of this raid on 
the treasury, and it is a toss up who 
wins, the democrats who fathered the 
scheme, or the republicans who have 
grabbed it. Hearings are being rushed 
so it will go through fast and early. 

T. C. Atkeson, representing the na- 
tional grange, threw the first mon- 
key-wrench into the machine when 
as the first opponent of the plan 
heard by the committee called the 
whole scheme “paternalistic, uneco- 
nomic, unworkable and indefensible.” 
“There is plenty of unused farm land 
within easy distance of good mar- 
kets,” he said, “to provide a farm for 
every soldier who wants one, and we 
want to help him. get a real farm if 
he wants it. No one will go further 
to help the returned soldiers than we 
will. But if the government reclaims 
land, develops it as provided in this 
bill, furnishes highly paid labor, not 
necessarily soldiers in doing this, 
charging up these costs to the land, 
then selling it to the soldiers who go 
on the farms, they could not pay for 
the land in a thousand years. No 
worse fate could be dealt out to men 
deserving not the worst but the best, 
than to be put on farms like this and 
be asked to pay for them. However, 
if the government wishes to furnish 
money to see returned soldiers up in 
business, and will set them up in any 
business they choose, not farming 
alone, but selling dry goods, or cigars, 
or any other business, we will with- 
draw our objections.” 

Evidence is accumulating that the 
soldiers, in whose interest the plan 
was ostensibly framed, are seeing 
what it means, and will have little of 
it. That end of the poker may be 
so hot before the bil] passes that 
both parties will be glad to let go. If 
that happens, a sensible bill may be 
introduced and passed. 


A Stock Fly Trap 
Ff. KEMP, MONTGOMERY COUNTY, O 


The stock fly is a little Hun that 
has been with us. so long that we 
have grown accustomed to his dep- 
redations among the animal creation. 
The dairy cow probably suffers most 
from the gluttony of the vicious fly, 
and when the dairy cow suffers the 
whole world suffers; immense and be- 
yond cultivation is the fess to the 
dairy and beef industries. This has 
proven itself to me recently, for I 
have fixed up a homemade fly trap, 
and the result of cleaning my herd 
of 20 cows of their chief tormentor 
was an increase of 11 gallons of milk 
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per day after using trap one week 
Think what this would mean should 
the fly be annihilated. 

I will explain how I made the trap 
for my cattle. First, build an inex- 
pensive lean-to against the barn, s@ 
located that the cows go through it 
in going out to pasture. You-do not 
have to drive them, they soon learn 
its beneficia] results: This shed hag 
interior equipment which separates 
the flies off the cattle and keeps them 
flying, while the-cow goes throigh 
the exit. Here are flexible and «<pe- 
cial curtains which fit close to. cow 
and closes promptly behind. The flies 
in trying to go over the top.. are 
caught by a little window- in swarms. 
Then I close doors, making. it-parily 
dark, hence the little prisoners col- 
lect on the window: : 

Now comes the fun, for they are 
all shot to death in a second by a fly 
powder. You know that you have got 
that bunch, no work, fun all the way, 
but the greatest pleasure is to go and 
see your cattle peacefully and con- 
tentedly grazing, getting ready to fill 
the milk pail. 


Jottings from the Farmers 


In the action of the house commit- 
tee on interstate commerce in recom- 
mending for passage a bill repealing 
the obnoxious daylight saving stat- 
ute, but making it effective after Oc- 
tober 1, this year does not mean that 
champions of repeal have relaxed 
their efforts. While the effort to get 
a rider providing for repeal on the 
agricultural appropriation bill failed 
in the house, we shall make an effort 
to get such a rider attached to the 
bill by the senate committee on agri- 
culture and to keep it there when the 
bill comes before the senate for ac- 
tion. If we are successful in this, 
the bill would still have to run the 
gauntlet of a conference committee 
of senate and house members and 
the adoption of the conference report 
by both houses. So. it may be that 
we shall have to accept in the end a 
repeal bill effective at the close of 
the present summer. If we can de 
no better, we shall accept that, of 
course, as we must get rid of this ob- 
noxious and injurious legislation at 
the earliest date possible.—fArthur 
Capper, United States Senate. 


I consider Mr Cook’s Plowhanile 
Talks alone worth more than your 
subscription price. In fact, I think 
American’ Agriculturist is the one 
farm paper for the farmers of New 
York. I'am much pleased with my 
experience with its advertisers. I 
bought a sow that was advertised 
and received 100 pounds’ more of 
pork than I paid for and it was a 
splendid animal also. My opinion on 
these ndtters is shared by my neigh- 
bors.—[F. J. Fisher, Monroe, Coun- 
ws 2.x, 


I note that there is grave danger 
the daylight saving--law will remain 
on the statute books. This law is very 
unjust and I think should be  re- 
pealed. We have about 150 men m 
our employ and they, too, are in fa- 
vor of the repeal 6f this law. I should 
be. pleased to know - What is being 
done in this state toward making this 
law void.—[D. L. Strangé, Montgoni- 
ery County, O. “a 

Note—I Mr: Strange is thé vice-pres- 
ident of a manufacturing ‘concern. 
His testimony is of interest because 
the claim has been made that urban 
labor is in favor of this law. That 
this is not true is attested by the ex- 
perience in this case. We have writ- 
ten \® Strange that Ohio farmers 
have not been nearly as active 4s 
New York farmers in securing this 
repeal. Up to now 30,000 New York 
farmers have sent their names t@ 
American. Agriculturist petitioning 
congress to do.away with this lawpat 
once.—The Editor.] _ 


“And while you were in Ireland, 
did you kiss the blarney stone?”,; 

Returned Hero-—‘No, but I kissed 
several who had.”—[Life. 
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Timber and Cows 


"Tis well to get away by times and 
note what others are doing, and yet 
I know of no better place for a bal-. 
anced judgment than to know when 
the education 
of seeing things 
is worth more 
than the close 
attention to de- 
tails) at- home. 
Our objective 
point was Ma- 

















lone, 115 miles 
by auto from 
Denmark, and 
and the _busi- 
ness to attend 
the annual 
meeting of the 
northern New 
York develop- 


i. E. COOK 


ment league, an 
organization of business men to de- 
velop and protect the varied interests 
of this part of the state. The farm- 
ers have not, to any extent, partici- 
pated in its functions, and yet it deals 
with things agricultural. At this time 
it was the farm woodlot. 

In New York, forestry is a farm 
problem as well as a lumberman’s 
problem. We often forget that our 
water supply for ourselves and ani- 
mals is dependent upon the trees that 
protect the head waters of our sup- 
ply. I know how independent we 
feel following four weeks of rain dur- 
ing seeding time, and as a chain is 
as strong as its weakest link, so our 
water supply is measured by the flow 
during a drouth. We have over one 
million horse power available from 
the streams flowing from the Adiron- 
dacks if the water flow could be con- 
served, a wealth that is not appre- 
ciated by the average person, and 
yet the water supply for the farms 
means more than does this large 
horse power for the milk and facto- 
ries. Owing to the expense and the 
fact that a generation must pass be- 
fore a harvest can come makes it 
quite out of the question to expect 
farmers to set trees. The task is one 
for the state and we have forestry 
land on pretty nearly every farm. 

The task is made doubly burden- 
some by the keeping of live stock on 
nearly every farm, and they now are 
allowed to graze over these rough 
lands which will not. be permissible 
if seedings are set. In this connec- 
tion let us not forget that cows are 
now doing immeasurable damage to 
our future growth of timber. They 
eat off the terminal bud and so de- 
stroy seedling growth. A few years 
ago I fenced our cows out of the 
woods and the young trees are now 
coming on. 


Grain Crops and Meadows 


Very little good looking grain was 
in sight. The clay fields of the St 
Lawrence valley have been too wet to 
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cultivate, and four weeks of good 
grass growing weather has made corn 
and oats fields look like a “‘medder,” 
and neither crop was planted until 
June. The perennial grass plants, 
such as quack, timothy and redtop 
have a strong, vigorous root growth 
that does not’ die at once by invert- 
ing the sod. The upper edge of the 
sod starts first, and if given time and 
water, finally spreads over the whole 
surface of the furrow ‘slice: Harrow- 
ing the surface when it is dry enough 
is only an apology for thorough 
work. The grain above ground may 
be pretty well worked down, but the 
root system has only been tempora- 
rily checked in its vitality. If the 
weather is dry after the new crop is 
planted the loss will be less, if wet 
weather. follows the race will be 
about even between the grass and 
oats. Now I would much rather de- 
lay sowing the new crop and give this 
combination of clay and grass roots 
continued harrowing for a couple of 
weeks, taking the life out of these 
roots and so give the new plants a 
chance. And the worst of it all is 
that grass and clover seed will be 
sown on this unprepared land. 

But the rejoinder will come back, 
“How can a man plant seed when it 
rains every day?’ Why, of course, he 
can’t, and this time ‘the will have to 
make the best of a bad job. An or- 
ganized plan for the future, how- 
ever, can each year do a bit toward 
a more permanent solution of the 
trouble. These troublesome lands are 
generally fall plowed and the grass 
trouble can be reduced and perhaps 
eliminated by cultivation ‘n the fall. 
With all the types of loam the good 
results will depend -upon the _ thor- 
oughness and persistence of the work. 
In case of stiff clay, fall cultivation 
might make the soil puddle or run 
together. For that soil there is no 
salvation but tile drainage. 

The losses I have mentioned aggre- 
gate an enormous amount every wet 
spring, and so far as I can remember 
and observe there has been no gain 
in the last 25 years, and unless some 
systematic effort is put forth to rem- 
edy these conditions we can now safe- 
ly predict what the condition of af- > 
fairs will be 25 years hence. Mr Farm 
Bureau man of northern New York, 
what say you? : 


No one who has produced pure 
milk from absolutely healthy cows 
has ever said it was simple and 
cheap. 


Pasture grass in abundance cannot 
fully compensate the dairy cow for 
the loss of grain in her ration. 

An employee needs no other trade- 
mark than a conscientious interest in 
his job. 

Tuberculosis in a herd is bad, but 
abortion and its train of evils is 
worse. 

To balance a ration is good, but to 
balance labor and feed and the cow 
is better.—[H. E. Cook. 
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Porkers Enjoying Oats and Rape Pasture 


A nice bunch of Yorkshire pigs on the Moreau farm, Monmouth coun- 
ty, N J. They supply the home table with fine bacon and those not needed 


find a ready market in nearby towns. 


They are pastured on oats and rape 


and finished off with a little corn in the fall. 
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DE LAVAL 


“The Distinguished Service” 
CREAM SEPARATOR 


There is service built into every part of 
a De Laval. Forty years of leadership in . 
cream separator construction have ran it 
the unquestioned leader in close skimming, 
light running, easy cleaning, and durability. 


TheDe Lavalis sold through local agents 
who are well informed with regard to the 













































machine and the Company's policy. These 
agents localize the Company's service. They 
carry repair parts in stock and are trained 
to give intelligent advice and prompt help, 
in order to insure complete separator satis- 
faction and continuity of service. 


There is a De Laval agent in every 
dairy community throughout the world—a H 
constant reminder of the fact that when you 
buy a De Laval, the Company feels that 


its obligation to you has just 


started. 


It is because of these facts 
that the De Laval has been i 

















justly called 4 
“The Distinguished : 
Service Separator.” 


The De Laval Separator Co. | 


165 Broadway 29 E. Madison St. 
New York Chicago 


50,000 Branches and Local Agencies the World Over j 





























































Your Best Cow May Die! 


Attacks heaviest milkers—50 to 60% 
succumb quickly. Yet the new air treatment saves nine- 
teen out of every twenty cases. With the Pilling ‘‘Easy 
to Use’’ Milk Fever Outfit you can give instant treatment 
—no dangerous wait for veterinarian. 


PILLING (/2- 





from milk fever. 









Write today for our 
48-page book show- 
ing treatment for 
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milk fever, bloat, Case No, 2 taine $3.50 
Backed by” 100 100 years — CA y I LE ete. Shows and 7h we te and other 
ers, - to ” . 
= Brices sil needed in Instruments. 7 t 





$15.00 Value for $10.00 


INSTRUMENTS 


G. P. ” PILLING & SON CO. 
Established 1814 
2315 Arch Street 
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Brighten the 
Morning Meal 


with a hot drink that*gives re- 
freshing invigoration. 


The Original 


POSTUM CEREAL | 


is so pleasing and satisfying 
that it has completely taken the 
place of tea and coffee in many 
homes everywhere. 


Try this healthful Drink and 
note results. 


Two sizes, usually sold at 15c and 25c. 


At Grocers Everywhere! 
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Booklet 
Free 























NEGLECT 

Will Ruin ‘If you enjoy fishing 

Your Horse \j you'll surely be inter- 
Sold on icattetaction or, ested in the C. W. 8. Five-in-One 
its Merits $iP sufficient Combination Fishing Rod. 

SEND TODAY for ordinary cases, See Page 462 of “Your Bargain 





AGENTS 
WANTED 


SIBERAL HEAVE REMEDY O8., 451 Fourth Ave., Pittsburg, Pe 


Book.” Besides the Five-in-One 
Steel Rod at $1.95, here are rods of 
all kinds—split bamboos, steel, 
long, short, but all low-priced. 


‘Your Bargain Book’’ will help 
you save your money. Order your 
copy today. It’s FREE. 


Silver's Ohio, 
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Rs rived, cine. 
for your own ee - sd 
from 4 h.p. up—40 to 300 tons daily 
ity. features—beater feed— 
spring-proof knives, friction reverse, 
rect drive. 66 years’ leadership. 
Write fer Cateleg 







At Your Service 


Are you availing yourself of 
the Orange Judd Service Bureau, 
a department conducted by our 
president and editor, Mr. Her- 
bert Myrick, personally? 









Through it our subscribers may ob- 
tain a private, confidential answer to - 
any question about their business or 
home affairs, legal questions, claims 
against transportation companies, com- 
mission men, buyers of farm produce, 


Buy Now 
and get cash 


and early shipping discounts 


SILO 


A real extension roof and 
adjustable door frame and 


ladder combined makes the 


GLOBE THE IDEAL Si.@ 
Many other features in illus- 
trated catalogue. AGENTS 
WANTED who san sell and. 
can devote some time to the 

tisfaction guar- 


All you have to do is to state your 
problem fully. 


Accompany it with the papers or 


other evidence. 


Pin, or paste, at the top of your first 
page your address label from AMER- 
JOAN AGRICULTURIST. 


Inclose stamps for the correspondence 
your matter will involve. 


This service that AMERICAN AGRI- 
CULTURIST gives is absolutely free to 
its subscribers. 


an ° 
“GLOBE SILO CO. 
6-16 Willew St., Sidney, N.Y. 








Last year the Orange Judd Service 
Bureau received over 5,000 inquiries; 
collected a total of over $6,500, repre- 
senting 500 claims against railroad, ex- 
press companies and other corporations. 


Remember, Orange Judd Serv- 
ice Bureau at your service. 
All you have to do is to write 7 * 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST ' uf 
Service Bureau,315 Fourth Ave., 

New ¥. City. 
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Molasses Richest Peed. Low Ton Cost 


ortce 
REW YORK MOLASSES . few Tork City 
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Pasture for Young Colt 


If this year’s colt is to be devel- 
oped into a good horse, now is the 
time to begin. If the weather will 
permit, the young colt and its moth- 
er should be kept on pasture as much 
of the time as possible. Life on pas- 
ture increases the milk flow of the 
mother and permits the young colt 
to get the necessary exercise for its 
development, says Dr I. D. Wilson of 
the Pennsylvania state college. 

Moreover, he says, the colt will be 
freer from disease if kept away from 
stables that are likely to be unsani- 
tary. Later in the summer when the 
flies begin to bother, a partly dark- 
ened shed of some sort is beneficial 
“to protect the animals*from the sun 
and fliés. If a shed is not available, 
shade trees answer the purpose very 
well. Plenty of cool, pure water 
should always be at hand, 


June in the Garden 

W. E, FARVER, HOLMES COUNTY, 0 

Here are a few garden hints in or- 
der for the month of June: 

Tender plants may be set in the 
open without danger. Tomatoes, pep- 
pers and such plants should be plant- 
ed at once. A delay at this season 
means retarding the maturity of the 
crop. 

Put paper collars about the tender- 
stemmed plants to prevent cutworms 
from killing them, 

Sow lima beans, putting the seed 
in edgewise. Make three sowings of 
string beans during the month to in- 
sure a constant supply of tender 
pods. 

Sow radish and lettuce seed once 
a week to keep up a succession. 

Cabbage, cauliflower and _ celery 
Plants sown last month will need 
transplanting in beds. Put them 3 
inches apart each way. 

Spray the beans and celery with 
bordeaux to pr:vent anthracnose, if 
there is much damp weather. 

Begin the fight on potato bugs 
now. Paris green is widely used as 
a spray. 

Provide the tomatoes with a sup- 
port of some kind, either stakes or 
trellis. 

Stop cutting the asparagus as soon 
as the. first peas mature. Give the 
asparagus bed a good dressing of fer- 
tilizer and cultivate it. Late cutting 
tends to weaken the plants. They 
must have a chance to grow and 
store up food for next spring’s crop. 

Spray the cabbage and cauliflower 
with some solution to kill the cab- 
bage worms. 


Eggplants Require Care 
MRS E. 0. SWOPE, MONTOUR -QOUNTY, PA 

We have found that eggplant is a 
very delicious. garden vegetable and 
at least a few plants should be found 
in every garden. The seed usually is 
sown in a hotbed, or in a box and 
eared for in the house until the 
plants are large enough to set out 
in the open ground. As soon as 
the plants have formed leaves I 
transplant them into another box or 
out into a bed, where the soil is rich, 
mellow and fine. At first they grow 
very slowly, but after transplanting 
they come along rapidly and harden 
gradually by exposure to rain, sun 
and free circulation of air. 

While the plants are young they 
will require a great deal of moisture. 
The watering at this period of. their 
growth should be frequent and the 
water applied should be made luke- 
warm as this will promote a speedy 
growth. When all frosts are over I 
set the plants out into the ground in 
rows 214 feet apart each way. .-At 
night I place tin cans over the plants 
if they are young and tender and 
have not been subject to much 
cold. 

When the plants- begin to. bloom I 
pinch, off the ends of the branches. 
The advantage of this method lies in 
the fact that they, will set their fruit 
much earlier. than otherwise. I have’ 
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found the early, long purple the best 
variety. The Black Beauty is also a 
good variety and produces fine, large 
fruit of good quality. The early, long, 
purple variety is not quite as large 
as the Black Peauty, but it has the 
advantage of being several weeks 
earlier than any other -variety of 
eggplant that is grown. 


Shallow Cultivation for Corn 


Cultivating corn shallow and leva 
saves moisture and adds a few more 
bushels to the yield. Ridging and 
deep stirring of soil are not recom- 
mended. Ridging exposes a greater 
surface from which soil moisture cay 
escape and many cause severe root 
pruning. Four bushels of grain and 
213 pounds of stover per acre were 
gained, as an average of nine years 
at the Ohio station, in favor of shal- 
low as compared with deep cultiva- 
tion. The shallow cultivation con- 
sisted in stirring the soil to a depth 
of: about 114 inches. 

Corn when small may be cultivat- 


ted deep, but deep cultivation later 
cuts off corn roots and kills but few 
more weeds and makes but little, if 
any, better mulch. Extra =  cultiva- 


tions late in the season often do not 
pay for the additional labor. Alter- 
nate plots of corn at the station were 
given three extra cultivations about 
10 days apart after five ordinary cul- 
tivations had ceased. The average 
yieid for ordinary cultivation during 
13 tests made in three years was 5$ 
bushels ‘per acre, and for three late 
cultivations in addition, 61 bushels. 


Summer Butter for Winter Use 

{From Page 5.] 
cream sweet. About 10 or 12 pounds 
of cream for churning should be 
skimmed from the 40-quart can of 
milk; then about a galion of milk 
should be skimmed into another pail 
This latter skimming will contain 
about the same percentage of fat as 
whole milk, and may be used as such 
in the home. When this method is 
followed, the skim milk will contain 
less fat than if one skimming is 
made, the cream will be richer in fat 
and will therefore churn more read- 
ily. In some cases shotgun cans may 
be used to better advantage than 40- 
quart milk cans. 


Pasteurized Cream Desirable 

Cream may be pasteurized on thé 
farm in the’ following way: Place a 
wash boiler partly filled with wate? 
on the stove. Set the shotgun cans 
or the pail containing cream in the 
water and allow it to remain over the 
heat until the temperature of the 
cream reaches 145 degrees. Stir the 
cream gently, not vigorously, so that 
it will heat uniformly. Moye the 
boiler to-the back of the sto¥e, and 
hold. the cream at the temperature 
of 145 degrees or a few degrees. high- 
er for 20 or 30 minutes. If the tem- 
perature of the cream reaches 1(# 
degrees, the flavor of the butter wil 
not be injured. 

Cool the cream to 50 degrees or 
lower, and hold it at ‘this tempera- 
ture for at least three hours. Usuallr 
in creameries, it is held at this tem- 
perature overnight. Stir the cream 
gently so that it will cool more 


rapidly. 
the Butter 

If the butter is packed solidly it 
a stone jar, it should be covered witt 
a white cloth and a layer of salt. o 
printed butter is packed for stora¢ 
the wrappers should be held in Siace 
by white cord passed around eact 
print, both lengthwise and crosswise 
The prints should be packed in * 
stone jar that has been scalded care- 
fully and cooled, and a large plete 
should be placed on the butter ané 
weighted down with bricks or ston 
that have ‘been cleaned thorough 
and scalded. 1 

Finally the butter should be 
ered with a saturated solution={t 
brine made by adding salt to witer 
in the proportion of one pound & 
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t to four pounds of water. A 
j0-gailon jar will hold 50 pounds 
of butter in prints with about 
an inch of brine over the top surface, 
An extra supply of brine should be 
kept on hand in fruit jars or other 
sealed containers, and added to the 
putter jar as the prints are removed 
or as the brine in it evaporates, 

Butter must be held at moderately 
jow temperatures. The cellar is the 
pest place for storing butter on the 
farm, but the jar must be covered 
properly so that the butter cannot 
absorb odors of fruits and vegetables 
stored near it. 


Cows That-Go to Beef 


There is much discussion now about 
the cow testing question at the present 
time, and it is probably one that should 
claim our attention. I want to ask: 
Should a cow that goes to beef be 
weeded out and sold? How far does 
this come from being an infallible test? 
Is not a cow that gives 30 pounds of. 
6% milk just as profitable as one that 
produces 60 pounds of 8% milk.—[L. E. 
gehring, New York. 


Usually the very beefy cows are not 


good milkers. Cows that take the 
food given them, by getting fat, nat- 
yrally withhold that portion from 
milk. When they do this to a prom- 


inent extent, miser-like, they take on 
and do not give off in milk. Unques- 
tionably there are large numbers of 
cows of this kind in the strictly dairy 
preeds. The cow testing association 
detects such cows and tells whether 
they should be retained or sold. 
Nevertheless a good cow judge usual- 
ly can tell if the beefy cows are worth 
while to keep or not. Usually such 
cows lack the large udder, the wedge 
shape, the angular, open appearance 
and dairy characteristics. 

For butter, the two cows instanced 


above would yield -similar quantities 
of butter fat. If the product is sold 
as milk the advantage would be in 


favor of the heavier milker. The dif- 
ferential of 4 cents for each one-tenth 
is not enough to meet the difference. 
At the present price of $2.80 per 100 
pounds of milk, the 60-pounds cow 
yielding 3% fat would earn $1.68 for 
that quantity of milk, whereas the 
30-pound cow would earn 36 cents for 
the excess butter fat plus 84 cents for 
regular milk, or $1.20 as the total 
value of the milk. 


Hogs on Pasture occasionally are 
paralyzed temporarily in one of both 
hind legs. This may be due to the 
sudden change to green feed. The 
best treatment is to bring the patient 
to a cool pen, dose with epsom salts 
or castor oil and give laxative feed. 
It is not easy to pour a dose down a 
hog’s throat without strangling the 
animal, but even if the pig is off his 
feed he can be induced to eat the 
dose by mixing it with some corn 
meal and molasses, as the hog like 
other animals is very fond of sweets. 
Recovery is likely to come about in a 
few days or weeks. 


Buff Rock Qualities—The American 
Standard of perfection provides 1% 
standard weight of 9% pounds for a 
Buff Plymouth Rock cock, 8 for 
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Buff Plymouth Rock Cock 


cockerel, 74% for hen and 6 for pul- 
let. The surface plumage of the va- 
riety is a rich golden buff, evenly 
distributed. The head, neck and back 
are glossy, as are also the hackle, wing- 
bows and saddle. The under-color is 
lighter, blending nicely with the 
other parts of the body. 


What Can Be Done to make easier 
the, milking of a cow that milks ex- 
tremely hard? Will dairymen please 
answer to American Agriculturist? 


American Agrieulturist, June 21, 1919 
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"THE Perfection Pulsator is one big reason why the Perfection Milker is such a 


success. 
cow’s teats. 
or easy milking cows. 


choice of a milker for your cows. 


recognizes this fact. 


The Perfection Pulsator has no valves, cog 
wheels, weights, levers, or ‘‘clockwork."’ 
not get out of order easily. 
Day in and day out you 
can depend on it to be on the job in good working 
That is why, after investigation of and 


certain in its action. 


order, 


The Perfection milks with a gentle suction, fol- 
lowed by a downward squeeze and a complete 
release just like the calf. 
ally results in an increased milk flow and a longer 


period of lactation. 


Its natural action usu- 


Sturdy and Simple 


It does 
It is reliable and 


burg, Michigan. 


Milks Like The Calf 


should study the 
and learn how it 


have a Perfection 


The Pulsator controls and regulates the action of the teat cups on the 
The Perfection Pulsator can be adjusted to produce the action best suited for either hard 
This is a very important point and one that you cannot afford to overlook in your 
Not all cows milk alike—the Perfection is the humane Milker which 
That is why it gets the milk so easily and why cows like it. 


experience with other makes, the Perfection was 
chosen by such careful and well posted dairymen 
as Newman Brothers of Elk Grove, California, 
H. J. Lassell, Manager of Atwood Stock Farm 
at Northwood, Iowa, and Geo. B. Storey of Peters- 


Whether you own many cows or only a few you 


milking machine at this time 
can help you. You can keep 


more cows and increase your profits when you 


to do your milking. 


Get This Valuable Book Now 


Write us today for the interesting book, ‘‘What 
The Dairyman Wants To Know," which answers 


every question you can ask about milking machines, 
We will send you a copy free. 


Perfection Manufacturing Company, 


2111 E. Hennepin Avenue 33 
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Minneapolis, Minnesota 





MILKER 





Erect Your 


Unadilla Silo 


NOW 


UCH waste of good corn comes 

in ordering your silo too late 
to get it erected in time to receive 
the corn crop at its best. 


Get your Unadilla Silo and erect it 
now. We guarantee purchasers 
against a decline in prices this sea- 
son. They may be higher—for 
lumber prices are climbing. 


oy | a Unadilla—it’s the 
= choice of leading dairy- 
men and stockmen. 


Big, well illustrated 
\\\ catalog free, Send 
m for it and prices today. 


Unadilla Silo Co. 


or Des Moines 





Dont blame your Cows- 
Get this Book-lIts Free 


It shows the way to make 
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DANISH . 


PLANTS. 800,000 DANISH PLANTS. 
See prices in Farmers’ Exchange Column. 
Fr. W. ROCHELLE & SONS, Chester, N. J. 








So1L- FERTILITY 
AND 
PERMANENT AGRICULTURE 


Whether you have one aere or one hundred, 
these books will show you how to make your land 
pay more money. Practical advice on plant nutri- 
tion, maintenance and crop producing power of 
soils by our greatest specialists. 


SOILs 

By C. W. Burkett. The most complete and 
popular work of the kind ever published 

Net, $1.30 

FARM MANURES 

By C. E. Thorne. A practical and most valu- 
able work on manures and manuring. covering 
every phase of the subject............Net, $1.69 


FIRST PRINCIPLES OF SOIL FERTILITY 
Cy A. Vivian. A comprehensive treatise on the 
methods of maintaining the fertility of the soil. 
Net, $1.10 
FERTILIZERS AND CROPS 
By L. L. Van Slyke. This new book is a 
timely presentation of facts, not only giving prac- 
tical methods for using fertilizers in crop grow- 
ing, but placing special emphasis on the reasons 
underlying their use, etc........seee Net, $2.50 


FREE ON APPLICATION 
The above is but a partial list of the books 
that we publish on these subjects. Send for our 
catalog containing a list of the best books on 
all branches of farming and allied subjects. 


OUR SERVICE DEPARTMENT, which answers 
all questions pertaining to books, is at your dis- 
. We will supply you with any book pub- 
lished at publishers’ prices. Write gis—we can 
help you. 


[> ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 
316 





FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK, WN. Y. 
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Part of The National farm Power 
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PUBLISHED WEEKLY by Orange Judd Company, rresident Herbert 
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Barrett, secretary Charles W. Burkett. 
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years $2. five years $3, including postage at former second-class rate. 
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We positively guarantee that each advertiser 
Our Guarantee [Nuts ‘lous of Orange Judd American Aur 
culturist is reliable. We agree to refund to any subscriber the pur- 
chase of any article advertised herein if found not to be as 
advertised. To take advantage of this guarantee, our 
subscribers MUST always state in talking with or 
writing to any of our advertisers: “I saw your adv in 
FARM POWER the old reliable Orange-Judd American Agriculturist.” 
neh We are not responsible for claims against individuals 
or firms adjudicated bankrupt, or whose estates are in 
receiver's hands, or against whom bankruptcy or re- 

Ceivership proceedings are pending. 
This guarantee is expressed in our NATIONAL 
FARM POWER Emblem herewith. It means that our 
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Guarantee, in addition to being backed up by The 


Orange Judd American Agriculturist, the same as heretofore, now is 
still further insured by The NATIONAL FARM POWER organization, 
of which The Orange Judd American Agriculturist is a part. It is « 
most far-reaching, efficient, comprehensive farm paper organization, 
working for the benefit and protection of farmers’ interests. 

Address orders to any of our offices below, but to avoid delay eend 
to the one nearest you. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, Publishers 
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Chicago 
30 North Michigan Avenue 
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$15 Fourth Avenue 
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The New Fourth 


The Fourth of July has a new glory this 
year; it reflects the fresh lustre brought to 
the American flag by the victory of right 
over might. Now, even bigger than the war, 
is the job of reconstruction at home and 
abroad. This work demands the earnest co- 
operation and constructive effort of each and 
all of us. Let us be devoted to American 
ideals. Let us build up rather than tear 
down. Away with all the forces that seek 
to destroy instead of to create. Let mutual 
acquaintance, mutual understanding and 
mutual co-operation be the basis of the great 
onward movement that shall continue to in- 
sure the triumph of right over might, of good 
over evil. Incidently, beware of deadly»fire- 
works and explosives. One new and popular 
feature for the day is a public reception to 
all the folks, including those of foreign birth, 
with introductions all around, so as to make 
them all feel at home. 


Who Runs Your Business? 


The two greatest needs of farmers today 
are: First, a natiormal program; second, or- 
ganization and leadership for putting the 
program into effect. American Agricultur- 
ist has called attention to the lack of a na- 
tional program, even before we got into the 
war. The nation had a right to expect guid- 
ance, suggestions and the point of view from 
the federal department of agriculture. Sec- 
retary Houston was the man to lead. . He 
failed to sense the situation and farming 
suffered. The recent statement of E. R. 
Eastman, editor of Dairymen’s League News, 
is of interest and very timely covering this 
point. He says: 


“Every other business except agriculture has a 
program and is organized to put that program into 
effect. Is there any doubt in anybody's mind, for 
instance, what the attitude of organized labor is on 
the important questions of the day? Does anyone 
doubt what business, capital and industry believe to 
be for the best interests of the country, or that they 
like a program to perform that service? All of 
these people know what they want and because they 
do, they usually get it. On the other hand, there 
are 30,000,000 farmers in the United States whose 
hopes, ideals and general punposes are much the 
same. If these 30,000,000 farmers stood together 
would we have state legislatures and a national 
congress made up of representatives of every class 
except farmers? Would we have the farmers 
omitted from practically every commission of any 
importanee in the country? Or would agriculture 
receive the recognition in deciding the important 
policies before the country that the magnitude of 
= business and the number of its workers justi- 
ed?" 


Mr Eastman is entirely right. If farmers 


actually did run their own business, would 





their voice be unheard when it comes to leg- 
islation of such national importance as the 
daylight saving law or the Lane scheme for 
opening up new sections at the expense of 
old established agriculture? Would legisla- 
tion give collective bargaining to organized 
labor, but deny it to other laborers engaged 
in farming? If farmers were properly or- 
ganized, would any legislature or adminis- 
trative agency dare to force greater produc- 
tion of farm products on the country, that 
consumers might be cheaply fed, regardless 
of the loss or self-denial to farmers. No one 
but farmers can put farming on the map, and 
the sooner that fact is realized the better off 
every farmer will be. To complain or growl 
about conditions, without doing anything to 
correct them, the farmer depending upon 
trust and hope will get him nowhere; will 
never put cost into cost of production; will 
never give farm producers a wage scale 
equal to other workers who work fewer hours 
and at less physical weariness; will never 
bring any commensurate return for the ef- 
fort expended; will never properly enrich 
agriculture that the farm home may be the 
recipient of the rewards that its inheritance 
deserves and justifies. Our work from now 
on is im the direction of organization, that 
real justice to farm people may be obtained. 


Time to Pack Up 


Whether Secretary Houston is all that has 
been said about hie, we do not know. Only 
we know that he lacks the confidence of 
farmers; and no man who is in that fix can 
serve his country effectively. Houston is no 
doubt sincere, and no one questions his sin- 
cerity or integrity; in these respects he 
stands as high as Burleson or Baker or 
Kitchin. He may have wanted to do the 
right thing, but he failed because he did not 
know what the right thing was; and as he 
would not consult farmers, he could not find 
out; and not knowing, he exhibited his in- 
efficiency time and again. Under all of these 
circumstances it would seem the best service 
Secretary Houston could render his country 
is to pack up and go home, He doesn’t fit 
where he is and farmers are not willing that 
he stay. 


Farm Voice in Washington 


Farmers will be encouraged to know that 
the National grange is on the job in Wash- 
ington. They know the grange, its leaders, 
its work; and whether members or not, they 
know that their interests will be looked after 
squarely and conservatively. They know, too, 
that no fool measure will have grange ap- 
proval and that no worthy measure needing 
help will be denied support. 

In the past farmers have felt they had no 
farmer representation at the seat of nation- 
al government. Other interests did have— 
the labor organizations, commercial inter- 
ests, manufacturing enterprises. As a con- 
sequence, farmers had small consideration, 
either in administrative or law-making 
circles. The grange has set its tent right 
down in the center of things, and from now 
on something different may be expected. 
There is now an agricultural voice that will 
be heard in Washington. It is needed, every- 
body knows that. Its words will be heard 
with respect and its service will be as fruit- 
ful to all as to the people it immediately 
represents. 


The Farmer and the Lane Scheme 


The house committee on public lands has 
been holding hearings at Washington on the 
Lane plan for reclaiming swamps and deserts 
to the tune of $500,000,000, to locate there- 
on returned service men. Much opposition 
to this half-baked plan is being brought out. 
The ‘national grange appears to be solidly 
against it. The Iowa delegation in congress 
is said to be unitedly opposed. The rejec- 
tion of a similar scheme by the Massachu- 
setts legislature is being backed up by many 
farmers throughout the middle and eastern 
states who were signing the petition of pro- 


- 





Editorial Page American Agriculturist 


test printed in American Agriculturist June 
7. Meanwhile the department of the interior 
continues to develop a propaganda at public 
expense, urging everyone to ask Uncle Sam 
for a farm. American Agriculturist notes 
with pleasure that the United States depart- 
ment of agriculture is not a party to the 
scheme. That development has its sins of 
omission and commission, but it knows 
enough not to endorse Lane’s mistakes. 
Every farmer, soldier and. taxpayer who has 
at heart his own welfare and the good of the 
community may well sign the protest peti- 
tion above referred to and mail at once to 
this office with stamp for forwarding to his 
member of congress. The danger is that 
farmers are now so busy with summer work 
congress may act before their protest can 
make itself felt. : 


Railroads Must Go Back 


Railroads will be turned back to their for- 
mer owners before the close of this year, to 
judge from the present temper of business 
men and congress. Out of all the experi- 
ence and discussions may come the group- 
ing of the railroads into two competi- 
tive lines in each of a dozen or 20 dis- 
tricts into which the country may be divided. 
The theory is that this plan will eliminate 
the bad features of both private or public 
ownership, insure efficient supervision by 
nation and states, encourage some competi- 
tion and reduce operating costs. The whole 
question is now squarely up to congress. 

Ideas about it are almost as numerousasthe 
population. Upon one point, however, there 
is general agreement: That laws and rules 
which call for the employment of needless 
labor should be done away with. The rail- 
road question also must be considered in line 
with the new era of better highways and 
motor vehicles. All forms of transportation 
are closely related. 


Hopeful Signs 

Rigid retrenchment is being applied by 
congress to at least some of the appropria- 
tion bills. Instead of voting billions, the 
unit is getting back to millions. Both parties 
at Washington realize the public demand for 
strict economy and lower taxes. The parties 
in house and senate are so closely balanced 
that by their competition the poor tax payers 
stand some show of relief. 


Potash Is Now Obtainable 


On what appears to be official authority, it 
is stated the French government is willing 
that potash may be exported freely to this 
country from the mines in Alsare that 
heretofore have been under German con- 
trol. It is also stated that the produc- 
tion of potash from the mines of Ger- 
many has fallen off 70%, owing to war con- 
ditions, and that they are not even supply- 
ing the demand from Germany itself. Is this 
latter true, or is it a subterfuge, whereby 
Germany seeks to avoid exporting potash in 
payment of her*war debts? 

However that may be, the potash from Al- 
sace will be welcomed by American farmers, 
especially if it should be sold at lower prices 
than are now prevailing for domestic potash. 
Congress is asked by domestic potash pro- 
ducers to restrict potash imports by means of 
licenses or high duties, so as to keep up pres- 
ent high prices. ‘Our farmers, who have been 
paying six-fold the normal price fer potash, 
will fight any plan which is aimed to exclude 
the cheaper potash from Alsace. This may be 
the first battle in the coming economic con- 
test over the readjustment to peace condi- 
tions. 


To make some easy money, save clover and 
grass seed. Both are likely to continue rela- 
tively scarce and high. Indeed, this may be 
true of many other seeds. Conserve them all. 





One language, one flag, one purpose— 
equal rights and equal duties to one and all, 
the farmer as much as the other fellow. 
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Insufficient Lubrication 
K. J. T. EKBLAW 


I am using a Sour. horse power_ gas 
engine to run the miiking machine. 
After it has run 10 or 15 minutes there 
seem to dry spots in two places the 
size of a nickel. Good grade of gaso- 
line is used and engine cylinder oil, but 
it does not seem to flow in those spots. 
What causes this? Can it be remedied? 
{A. J. Hagelberg, New York. 

Look first to the lubrication of the 
cylinder. If it appears at all dry it 
may be that the oil cup is not feed- 
ing enough oil. If opening it up a 
little more does not eliminate the 
trouble, it might be well to remove 
the piston, examining it for any pro- 
jections or rough spots which may be 
racking the interior walls of the cylin- 
der and scraping off the oil. While 
the piston is removed, give the head 
and rings a thorough cleaning and 
remove al] the carbon from them. 


Depends on Local Conditions 


I am going to set a building 12 x 24 
over the pump and use it for a milk 
house. What would be the best ar- 
rangement for the cooling tank, gas en- 
gine, etc?—[H. L. Howe, New York. 

It is impossible to say what will be 
the best arrangement of the build- 
ing described unless al] local: condi- 
tions are known. The tank should be 
made of metal or of concrete, de- 
pending upon the construction of the 
building and should hold at least 24 
10-gallon cans. A good location would 
be in one corner of the building and 
placed a little lower than the floor. 


Vibrator Points 


What good is a master vibrator on an 
automobile? Does the vibrator weaken 
the magneto in any way? Does it give 
the car more power?—[G, F. Evans, 
Pennsylvania. 

A master vibrator fulfills the pur- 
pose of all the other vibrators, and 
yet requires only a single adjustment. 
It does not weaken the magneto or 
coils in any way. It does not in- 
crease power except that it contin- 
ually sparks as long as the commu- 
tator points are in contact. 


32 vs 110-Volt Circuits 


Would a 32-volt bulb fit into any 110 
or 125-volt sockets and fixtures? Would 
it injure the plant to use such fixtures? 
What size wire should be used on a 32- 
volt plant? Is 8 and 12-gauge wire 
heavy enough and should a loom be 
used between floors on such low voltage 
plants?—[L. H. Schrader. 

There are on- the market all kinds 
of electric fixtures and equipment in 
32 volt size, which, as far as dimen- 
sions are concerned will fit 110 volt 
standard equipment... A 32 volt lamp 
attached to a 110 volt circuit would 
immediately burn out as would any 
32 volt fixture. 

The wire used in wiring 32 volt 
plants is practically the same as for 
other plants. While a 32 volt current 
ean be carried more safely than a 
110 volt current, it is better not to 
use smaller wires because the vol- 
tage drop depends upon the resist- 
ance of the wire and with low vol- 
tage the drop should be as low as 
possible. 

It is advisable to put in looms on 
the 32 volt circuit just as you would 
on a 110 volt circuit. 





House for Farm Light Plant 


I am planning on erecting a building 
for housing a farm lighting plant which 
will include the lighting plant, washing 
machine. cream separator and pumping 
outfit. What size building would be re- 
quired? _I wish to pipe the water to the 
barn and pasture 100 rods away. Al- 
though it is down grade to each place, 
I presume it would be advisable to erect 
an elevated tank.—[{L. A. Gassert. 

A very convenient size for a small 
power house is 12 x 24 feet. About 
eight. feet from one end you could 
put a partition and use that space 
for the washing machine, cream sep- 
arator and tank for cooling the milk 
or cream. In the other part could 
be located the feed grinder, corn 
sheller, grindstone, etc. A line shaft 
running through the entire building 
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andrextending out of one or, both ends 
would make a very convenient are 
rangement, for power could then be 
used for driving the pump, sawing 
wood and other small jobs. 

Considering a distance of 100 rods 
with a fall of one foot in 100, a %- 
inch pipe would only deliver 0.4 gal- 
lons of water per minute; a one-inch 
pipe would deliver 2.85 gallons per 
minute and a 1%-inch pipe 8.6 gal- 
lons. If you haven’t this amount of 
fall then put up an elevated tank, for 
otherwise you would have to use quite 
a large pipe and it would be cheaper 
in the end to construct an elevated 
tank and use a small pipe: 


Size of Wire Important 


I am going to wire my house and 
barn for electric lights. Some tell me 
if I use large size wires it will not 
cost so much to run them, Please 
give me the right size of wires to use 
and what kind of insulation is best 
on same. I am going to do my own 
wiring and take the’ current from a 
commercial line-—{H. G. Emery, 


The only advantage there is in using 
large wires for electricity is that be- 
cause of its relatively low resistance 
it would have a lower drop in voltage. 
The standard size of wire that is used 
in residence wiring and which is rec- 
ommended by the underwriters’ board 
is a No 14 copper wire. This is in- 
sulated with rubber. It is not a sat- 
isfactory type of wire to use for out- 
door work, where weather conditions 
might have a bad effect upon it. 
Where insulated wire is necessary for 
outdoor use, a special dowble covered 
weatherproof wire should be em- 
ployed. 


Concrete Tile Hard to Make 


Please give me a plan for con- 
structing a form for building con- 
crete tile and the proportion of sand 
and cement to use.—[W. D. Wilcox, 
New York, 

It is not advisable for anyone to 
attempt to build his own concrete tile 
unless he has had considerable ex- 
perience with concrete. There is no 
type of construction en a farm quite 
so difficult as the making of concrete 
tile. It would be better to buy tile 
from some local concern manufac- 
turing concrete products. 

It is quite essential that you use 
just as good tile as can be built, as a 
tile should last practically forever, 
and tiles are really the smallest pro- 
portion of expense for draining. The 
best secured are none too good. 


Big Crops from Old Land 
[From Page 3.] 

continued until it is impossible to get 
through the field without injury to 
the vines. This cultivation eliminates 
the use of a hoe in our potato fields. 
A cultivator is used even for hilling. 
My usual result is 300 bushels an 
acre, average an entire field. 

We grow all fruits possible to grow 
in this section. Some of our fruit is 
of extraordinary quality and size, es- 
pecially the peaches of which we are 
proud. I attribute this te careful 
pruning and spraying; also to thor- 
oughly cultivation and proper ferti- 
lization of.the entire orchard. I have 
watched methods in the western 
states and saw Washington at the 
beginning of her importance along 
this line. I am satisfied that their 
methods hold good here and should 
be more closely followed by us. 

The method generally practiced by 
farmers is to cut all second growth 
of hay and pasture all field short. 
This is not practical by me. If you 
are to expect good results you cannot 
take everything off the land and put 
nothing on it. 
short, what few blades of grass and 
roots are left will have a much 
harder battle for existence during the 
cold winter and following spring. 
Land should be treated much as a 
man would treat himself. 


























MOLINE-MANDT Wagons are now 
built with standard auto track of 56 = OT 
More automobiles are iri use than all other. 
vehicles combined, and road tracks are | 
made by them. With yourstandard auto 
track Moline-Mandt Wagon you can now 
follow the auto ruts and your wagon 


will run smoother, easier, last longer and 
haul heavier loads. : 


Moline-Mandt Wagons are better than 
ever. Look where and long as you will, 
you won pment en a ee ve easier 
running, durablean wagon 
than the Moline-Mandt. 

Constructed of the best, air-seasoned 
wood stocks, ironed in the most thor- 
ough manner, built by the most experienced 
and skilled wagon builders—these are just a 
few reasons for Moline-Mandt superiority. 

Features such as Moline-Mandt steel axle, 
steel bolster stakes and many others are found 
only on Moline Wagons 













































dt W agon—if not 
already familiar wih them. 

























































MOLINE PLOW OW Co. MOLINE. ILL. 


WMPLEMENTS SINCE 1865 








































BENAQUE ENGINES 
RELIABLE 


The Public, the Supreme Authority on Serv- 
ice, Has Set on Them the Seal of Approval 
and Says: *“*7HEY ALWAYS RUN.” 


Dept. “A? Will Tell You Why 
lf Your Dealer Can’t 


ABENAQUE MACHINE WORKS, INC. 
WESTMINSTER STATION, VT. 































Anthony Fence 


A perfectly balanced staple tie fence. Stro 





goods when satisfactory wire, thoroughly galvanized. Every rod 
S to us, ge wireighs both ways. 6-inch stay fence has 33 stay wires. 5 
Peach ond book sent free. Dealers Everywhere. 


Pell instractions with each order. Write us. 
American Steel and Wire 

























WELL 3° WELL 


® @ machine of your own. Oash or ¢ 
Sone. Many styles ana sizes for all purpose 


Write fer Circular 
WILLIAMS BROS., 436 W. State St., Ithaca, N.Y. fy 

















If land is -pastured’ 



















Pin This Serio Becaete Xstectiote 
It Guarantees you the full benefits of 













FARM POWER THE NATIONAL 

FARM POWER 3MBLEM 
which represents the Iron-Clad 

Americon Agriculturist Guarantee 
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Among the Farmers 








NEW YORK 


Farmers’ Fund Reorganizes 


The Patriotic farmers’ fund which 
loaned about $800,000 in small 
amounts to New York state farmers 
during the war has been reorganized 
into the Farmers’ fund, incorporated 
and made permanent. The new cor- 
poration is capitalized at $400,000, 
fully paid, and has a surplus of $1)),- 
0OUU. Mare W. Cole, former secretary 
of the Patriotic farmers’ fund, has 
been elected president of the new or- 
ganization. 

During the war some San New 
York state farmers took advantage of 
the credit offered by the fund, loans 
averaging a little over $100 each. As 
heretofore, loans are made through 
agent banks upon the recommenda- 
tion of a local committee All appli- 
cations must be countersigned by two 
members of the local committee, but 
the committeemen assume no _ per- 
sonal responsibility for any loan. The 
scope of the loans has been wid- 
ened so as to permit the purchase of 
farm machinery and equipment as 
well as of live stock. And money will 
still be available for seeds, fertilizers 
and. labor essential to efficient crop 
production. The offices of the fund 
have been removed from Utica to 
Alliance bank building, Rochester, 
ae: Be 


Fertilizer People at Ithaca 
Fr. E. RB. 

From June 9 to 14 a conference of 
fertilizer sales Managers was held in 
connection with the New York state 
agricultural college at Ithaca. The 
meeting was educational throughout. 
The whole purpose was for acquaint- 
ing fertilizer salesmen with the lat- 
est progress in crop production and 
fertilizing, and at the same time to 
acquaint the station and farm edu- 
cational workers with the problems 
of assembling materials and manu- 
facturing and distributing fertilizers 
to users, 

Not all fertilizer salesmen know 
much about practical farm soil man- 
agement or about the elements of 
fertility. It is believed that a clear 
statement of these fundamental facts 
would be particularly helpful to such 
salesmen and later would reflect it- 
self on the patrons who buy such 
fertilizing materials. About 75 of the 
sales Managers were present. The 
subjects discussed covered fertilizing 
materials, fertilizing meadows and 
pastures, fertilizing clover and alfal- 
fa, soil character and its effect on 
fertilizer, liming, best use of ferti- 
lizers, and responsibilities of all par- 
ties connected with educational work 
or with the manufacturing and sell- 
ing of fertilizing products. 

Part of the addresses were made 
by the college workers and part by 
representatives of the fertilizing com- 
panies. The meeting was a speaking 
conference for selling managers un- 
der the auspices of the Soil improve- 
ment committee of the National fer- 
tilizer association and of the New 
York state agricultural college. All 
present pronounced the addresses 
very helpful and the belief is that all 
learned much about the problems of 
the others and thus general benefit 
will flow out in all directions. 


New York Hay 


A farmers’ co-operative company 
in western New York has found 
a strong demand for hay in the 
south. Recently this company has 
sold in the following cities: New 
Bern, N C, Lavonia, Ga, Atlanta, 
Ga, and Rocky Mount, N C. Other 
shipments have been made to Wash- 
ington, D C, and to Pennsylvania 
points. This hay was handled through 
a broker at 50 cents a ton, brokerage 
fee. The hay is sold on a price ba- 
sis of f o b shipping station, the 
terms usually being draft on arrival, 
inspection allowed, the national hay 
association grades and rules to gov- 
ern. The prices realized on the day 
ranged $27.50 to $38 a. ton. 

The question might well be dis- 
cussed, suggests the New York col- 
lege of agriculture, whether a state 
hay association, composed of the va- 
rious county. associations, and under 
a salaried. .business manager, could 
secure a distribution of hay equally 
good or better, at any less cost. Hay, 
when carefully graded, lends itself to 
this form of co-operative marketing, 
since f o b sales are easily made by 
wire. The careful and honest grad- 
ing of the hay by the local associa- 
tion it is thought would be an im- 
portant factor in the success or fail- 
ure of such an undertaking. 


Tioga Co—Grain planting has been 
delayed, but. now is being rapidly 
pushed. Farmers in this section are 
realizing the great value of lime and 





quantities are “being hauled and sown 
on farms. Bordens milk company are 
now requiring all of their patrons to 
build fine milk houses or they: will 
not sccept their milk, so everyone is 
busy at that job. Sheep shearing was 
completed just in time so the ani- 
mals did not suffer from the recent 
hot weather with their wool on. Veal 
calves are now ld4c p Ib, separator 
calves 12c p lb, eggs 45¢ p doz. Grass 
and everything in the ground grow- 
ing wonderfully.—[A. A. Drew. 

Frank'inville—Crops growing fine, 
grass and pastures good, live stock 
doing well, There will be the usual 
acreage of potatoes, apples promise 
a light crop, pears and cherries light. 
Butter 60c p lb, eggs 42c p doz. 

Evans Mills—Heavy rain after two 
weeks of dry weather. Several new 
patches have been put in operation. 
Corn planting late owing to wet 
ground and lack of help. Eggs 4c 
p doz, butter 50 to 60c p Ib. Pastures 
good on high ground, low land too 
wet, 

Steuben Co—Planting and seeding 
very late. Meadows will be heavy. 
Pastures good. Strawberries and 
blackberries a large crop. Apples, 
pears and plums nearly a_ failure. 
Winter grain will be a bumper crop. 
Several cheese factories are used this 
season as receiving, stations for ship- 
Ping whole milk. 


OHIO 
Fair Grounds Prove Ideal 


CLARENCE METTERS 

The Methodist centennary celebra- 
tion which starts. June 20 and ends 
July 13 will be held at the Ohio state 
fair grounds at Columbus. The esti- 
mated attendance at the celebration 
is 250,000 people. A stage at one end 
of the coliseum has been installed, 
and a $50,000 pipe organ erected, said 
to be one of the finest toned instru- 
ments in the country. It has been 
suggested that .the state buy that or- 
gan and make concerts during all 
fair days as one of the features. 
Great mass meetings will be held and 
pageants, alternated with motion pic- 
tures thrown from a special con- 
structed machine made for this occa- 
sion, will be held in the coliseum. 

The state board of agriculture has 
issued an order that all eggs sold or 
packed in Ohio must be candled. The 
certificate that each egg has _ been 
candled must be inclosed in the case, 
properly vouched for. This is under 
the state law against the sale of 
adulterated foods. Eggs took a lit- 
tle tumble during the past week and 
this served to dump lots of eggs on 
the market, breaking the price, 
which, however, is high compared 
with the pre-war price. Sec Shaw of 
the state board of agriculture called 
a number of meetings all over the 
state at whichwthe details of the can- 
dling order were explained to farm- 
ers, commission men and others, ‘the 
State university and the Ohio butter, 
eggs and poultry association assisting. 





Stark Co—Wheat shows the effect 
of late Apr freeze. Quite a lot of 
corn planted under unfavorable con- 
ditions. Some grass fields poor. Po- 
tato acreage small. Dirt roads have 
been somewhat neglected. 

Medina Co—Early. planted corn is 
up, and some cultivated. Apples a 
light crop. Pastures and meadows 
good.’ Many fields for oats not sown. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Keystone State Farm Notes 


0. D, SCHOCK, PENNSYLVANIA 


After having used the extensive 
grounds and valuable buildings owned 
by the Lehigh county agricultural so- 
ciety for two years as a military en- 
campment, the United States govern- 
ment authorities have just completed 
the work of restoring the property to 
its former condition at a cost aggre- 
gating $50,000. The society did not 
hold its usual annual fair in 1918, But 
promises to exceed all previous exhibi- 
tions this fall. No fair in Pennsylva- 
nia has a larger list of exhibitors and 
number of entries. 4 

The strawberry market received an 
impetus and material boom in prices 
because of the unprecedented demand 
made by manufacturers of fruit 
syrups, who anticipate largely in- 
creased sales with the abolition of the 
liquor traffic. Soda water fountains 
and ice-cream Gealers will readily ab- 
sorb all such strawberry products at 
whatever prices may be _ quoted. 
Hence, even ordinary berries sold at 
&9 to $10 a case of 32 quarts. . 

A largely increased acreage of corn 
throughout Pennsylvania is assured 
because farmers have learned = to 
study the present economic situations 
and property conditions. With the 
wheat guarantee, continued high 
prices for other cereals, and corn in 
particular, are practically fixed. The 
turning point has undoubtedly been 
delayed at least another year.. Euro- 
pean needs and tremendous American 
problems to meet both foreign and 





home demands account for these ex- 
traordinary. conditions. ij 

Poultry. and _its products have 
reached the I*thest prices ever 
known, and proven a source of material 
financial gain for farmers. -As a re- 
sult, poultry. culture, especially for 
eggs and meat, receives greater atten- 
tion, and it is a certainty that this 
year’s production will be unusually 
large. In some market houses dressed 
poultry is generally sold without be- 
ing weighed, the buyer depnding upon 
his own judgment as to value.* 

Very frequently unsophisticated 
buyers are mulcted by unscrupulous 
dealers. A proposed act of assembly 
compelling ail poultry intended to be 
used for the table to be sold by actual 
weight is gow pending in the legtsla- 
ture, and should become a law. 

The Carlisle (Cumberland county) 
fair, after an existence as a society 
for 116 years, may sell its fine grounds 
to a large manufacturing concern, It 
is claimed that no other agricultural 
society in the state has held as many 
fairs as the present organization. - Tt 
may be possible that a new fair or- 
ganization will follow the sale. 

The remarkable demand and high 
prices received for celery by the*in- 
creasing army of commercial growers 
last fall is stimulating the industry. 
Truckers around Philadelphia as well 
as the extensive growers in Tioga 
county will. plant a larger acreage 
with the sure expectancy of surpass- 
ing last year’s financial suceess. The 
Pennsylvania product is undoubtedly 
superior to the southern grown celery, 
and ranks second to none; hence the 
increasing demand from the New 
York, Philadelphia and interior mar- 
kets. 


Tioga Co—Hay looking fine. Oats 
a nice color, but small acreage. Wheat 
never better. Corn coniing along fine. 
Plenty of small fruit, but the outlook 
for apples not the best, about one- 
half crop. Berries of all kinds prom- 
ise a great crop. Pastures good and 
cows are giving a nice flow of milk: 
Potatoes are $1.20 p bu, hay $30 to 
$40 p ton, delivered, butter 60c p Ib, 
eggs 50c p doz. 


DELAWARE 


Ellendale—Strawberries netted rec- 
ord-breaking prices-to growers, $8 to 
$12 p cra of 32 qts at local packing 
houses. The crop, though short, -is 
making nice returns in the hands of 
farmers who were fortunate enough 
to still hold to the crop rather than 
plow it under and plant to wheat. 
Prospects are for a good yield — of 
wheat; tomato acreage curtailed to 
50 or 75% of normal, with very few 
farmers contracting. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Real Farm Picnic 


More than 4000 people, from Berke- 
ley and Jefferson counties, W Va, 
gathered recently at the farm of I. D. 
Van Metre for the annual farmers’ 
picnic held under the. joint auspices 
of the Berkeley and Jefferson county 
farm bureaus. People came from both 
counties by hundreds; the grounds 
proper were literally packed by the 
crowds in the afternoon. A large 
number of farmers came early in or- 
der to witness the tractor plowing 
demonstration. A demonstration was 
made of the spreading of mafl and 
lime by means of a small spreader 
attachment which is hooked onto the 
back end of any ordinary farm wagon, 
At the close of the speaking program 
the crowd wended its way to the huge 
dairy barn of Mr Van Metre, where 
a mechanical milking outfit milked 50 
cows, the daily work of this machine. 
As the milking was done, it was trans- 
ported by carrier into a milk room, 
where a complete cooling outfit is in- 
stalled. Much interest was displayed 
in the barn fixtures which Mr Van 
Metre has had installed during the 
past few years. Those who went to 
hear something were not disappoint- 
ed; farmers who attended for the pur- 
pose of learning something about trac- 
tor plowing or spreading marl and 
lime were well repaid for their visit; 
those who attended merely for the 
pleasure of visiting among their 
friends and enjoying a day’s recreation 
went home satisfied; dairymen had an 
opportunity to look through one of 
the best-arranged milk establishments 
in the eastern Panhandle, 

It has only been through the co- 
operation of the farmers of Berkeley 
and Jefferson counties, their county 
agents, C. A. Hughes and Pall H. Teals 
and the president of the Berkeley 
county farm bureau, I. D. Van Metre, 
on whose farm the picnic was held, 
that it attained the remarkable suc- 
cess which has come to it. In future, 
this picnic will mean still more to the 
rural folks, not only because of the 
magnificent oppertunity to_ bdYing 
things of educational interest to their 
attention, but because of the more im- 
portant reason, that it gives them an 
opportunity to associate with their 
friends and neighbors and to acquire 
a more frienflly feeling toward 
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Farm Finance 











New President of Land Bank 


Edward H. Thomson on July 15 
succeeds Leonard G. Robinson as 
president of the Federal land bank 
of Springfield, Mass. Mr Thomson is 
the son of William J. and Belle J. 
Thomson, both of pure Scotch de- 
scent. He was born on the old Scotch 
Mountain farm at Delhi, Delaware 
county, N Y, March 6, 1887, attend- 
ed country schools, was. graduated 
from Delaware academy and from the 
four-year course in agriculture in 
Cornell in 1909, specializing in agri- 
cultural economics and farm manage- 
ment. 

After leaving college was employed 
as field agent with the United States 
department of agriculture in charge 
of co-operative farm management in- 
vestigations wiih the New Hampshire 
state college of agriculture. Conduct- 
ed and published the results of the 
first farm management survey in the 
New England states. In 1910 was 
placed in charge of the section of 
farm efonomics in the office of farm 

















Edward H, Thomson 


management at Washington, and af- 
terward was made assistant chief of 
that office. The work in the depart- 
ment gave opportunity for study of 
farming, conditions in all parts of 
the United States, especially with ref- 
erence to farm values, operating ex- 
penditures and incomes. 

Mr Thomson recently resigned from 
the work at Washington to manage 
his father’s and his own faims at 
Delhi, in ‘which work he is new en- 
gaged. He married Miss Etiel M. 
Cutts of Milford, N H, and they have 
two children. He is the avthor of 
several publications on farm account- 
ing and agricultural economics. Pres 
Thomson writes to American Agricul- 
turist : 

“The work of the federal land 
bank covering New York, New Jersey 
and New England is of special in- 
terest to me, in that it offers a splen- 
did opportunity for useful service to 
a large number of farmers. Some of 
these are in regions where agriculture 
is in need of a stronger development. 
I am well acquainted with the entire 
district and believe I understand 
some of the farmers’ difficulties, hav- 
ing had experience in the real busi- 
ness myself."’ 

The retiring president, Leonard G. 
Robinson, leaves to become president 
of the Cosmopolitan bank in New 
York city. In the interim Vice-Pres 
McIntire will be acting president. 
During the past month the bank 
granted 316 loans for almost $1,000,- 
000, while charters were granted to 
two new branches, the Ulster National 
farm loan association of Kingston, 
N Y, and the Ashland of Ashland, Me. 


Middle States Object to Lane Plan 


Soldiers who prefer farms in the 
middle states object to the Lane bill 
to spend $500,000,000 for tying them 
to reclaimed swamps and deserts for 
a period of 10 years. Sentiment fa- 
vors employing right here in the mid- 
dle states’ agricultural development 
every dollar that our investors or 
taxpayers may put up, instead of hav- 
ing the money spent in reclamation 
at the extreme south or west. 

The protesting petition printed in 
American Agriculturist June 7 is be- 
ing freely signed. The busiest farm- 
ers find time to sign-it and mail di- 
rect to their senator or representative 
in congress, even if they cannot spare 
the time to get a lot of additional 
names. 


Various Feed Sections Heard from 


“TI could get practically every voter 
to sign if I had the time,” is the fre- 
quent report. Strong letters are be- 
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boys be helped to establish themselves 
on already established farms in the 
middle and ‘eastern states. 

“Help the service men to 
farms instead of makmg them build 
up swamps and deserts. Not one out 
of 100 of our soldier boys will do 
such reclamation work when they 
can get good cleared farms right here 
near markets and where they know 
conditions.” 

I am too grateful to our soldiers to 
condemn them to a lifetime of poverty 
on deserts or swamps, when good 
farms can be had here in the east at 
low prices on easy terms. Give the 
boys a good chance.—[E: A. Tucker. 

“A man who starts on a farm that 
is ready to operate can gradually 
earn enough to pay for it and have 
a modest ee for his old age, 
but if he has to start clearing up 
swamps, deserts and stumps, he will 
be dead before the farm is paid for 
or wish he were.” 


Record Averages for Ayrshires 


Gratifying prices were received at 
the auction sale at Springfield, Mass, 
last week held by the National Ayr- 
shire breeders’ assn. On the first day 
of the sale record averages were 
made when 44 Ayrshires from va- 
rious parts. of the U S and Canada 
changed ownership at an average of 
$1630. - Potak- sates forthe first day 
were. nearly $72,000.  The- best pre- 
vious average: price fer an Ayrshire 
sale ‘was. $686. The highest. figure 
reached was $8100 paid for the Ayr- 
shire céw,<Lotis Jean Armour, con- 
signed _by- W. P. Schanck of- Avon, 
N Y, and sold to C. H. Peverill of 
Waterloo, Ta. 

The Ayrshire bull, Nancy’s Mint 
Master, “consigned by. the Wendover 
farm. of Bernardsville, N J, was sold 
for $5200 to T. J. Murphy of Devan, 
Pa. This animal was the first Amer- 
ican bred Ayrshire to gather in the 
grand championship at the National 
dairy show. ~ 

Spot Light Barren Highland, con- 
signed “by, J,. R. Valentine of .Bryn 
Mayr, Pa.’ was sold to A. F. Spooner 
of Richyille, N, Y, for $1850. “Maj 
Valentine sold to Stephen Bull of Ra- 
cine, Wis, the cow, Highland Polly, 
ata price of $5700. 

These yiamed ‘prices indicate the 





keen interest inthis “seriés of auc-’ 


tions, covering. two° days”.<- business, 
and including many imported animals 
taking high rank. Weather was per- 
fect and a generous crowd of cattle 
men were in attendance at the sale 
which was, held on the grounds of 
the Eastern states exposition. 

At the annual meeting of the Na- 
tional Ayrshire breeders’ assn W. P. 
Schanck of Avon, N Y, was re-elect- 
ed president for the ensuing year. 
The four vice-presidents were re- 
elected. J. G. Watson of Brandon, 
Vt, was elected secretary-treasurer. 
The animals at the auction sales were 
in splendid condition and made a dis- 
tinct impression on buyers and cattle 
men generally. 


Farm Labor Liability 


I am about to build a barn and do 
not understand the law of having hired 
help insured. I will hire a carpenter by 
the day and perhaps another helper. 
Am I obliged to have one or both in- 
sured; also, if a man should be hurt 
the day of the raising, would I be held 
for his family support or his nfedical 
expenses?—[G. A., New York. 





Fhese questions were referred to 
the state industrial commission at 
Albany to which the following reply 
was made: “Farm laborers and do- 
mestic service are excluded from the 
New York state workman's compen- 
sation law, and while it is not the 
practice of the department to decide 
in advance on the coverage, we refer 
you to similar cases that have been 
decided by the courts. Coleman vs 
Bartholomew, McComsey vs Sim- 
mons. Employees in both cases in- 
jured. were performing work on a 
barn; one repairing the roof, the oth- 
er painting. Both were decided not 
to be covered by the New York state 
compensation law. Persons engaged 
in farming who desire to cover their 
employees can do so by an election 
to that end.’ 





Coming Events 


Wheat meeting, Ohio station, Weoster, June 4 

N J hort soc, summer outing, Taly 11 

Tractor demonstration, Wichita, Kaa, i 

O state fair, Columbus, Aug 3- 

N Y state fair, Syracuse, t 9- 

National dairy show, Chicago 6-11 

National grange meeting, Grand Bapids, Nor" 12- 
ov 

N Y State gsange, ee pos 


Fiftieth anniversary celebrat 
N Y, June 1922 6000 visitors yh 


Tobacco Notes 

More or less talk is heard in toe 
bacco circles regarding the proposed 
effort to secure some revision of the 
tariff laws covering leaf. tobacco and 
finished products. Gemeral sentiment, 
however, is against a wide-open re- 
vision of commodity tariffs. 





Cease grieving over mistakes. Use 
them as stepping stones to success, 


Am6tican ‘A sreilturist, June-21,; 1919 - 


ing sent to congress urging that the - 















































In previous winters we used 
two 20”, two 18” and a 14” stove 
to warm nine large rooms and 
three large halls. During this 
severe winter we kept our whole 
house comfortable with your 290, 
burning only nine tons of coal.— 
H. Brace, aes Winfield, 
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We are shenced express our 
leasure and the comfort derived 
rom using your 240 One Pipe 
Furnace, e have a_ 12-room 
house, 40x25’, with 25x14’ wing. 
We have kept perfectly comfort- 
able in the coldest of weather— 
H. Saar. Waterloo, N. Y., 
April 9, 1918. 








Get the Heat of All Your Stoves 
at the Cost of Running One 


You never had a house as comfortably warm all over as you 
can have it with an Andes System One Pipe Furnace. With 
an Andes you feed one fire instead of two or three or more. 
You end that drudgery and muss of lugging wood or coal to 
many stoves and lugging ashes away. And, best of all, you 
cut down fuel bills one-third to one-half. ) 

Think of your family’s health and comfort! ‘Think of the 
money it costs you to have a half-warm house! Then think of 
the Andes System One Pipe Furnace and realize that it gives 
you an all-warm house at about half the present cost of the 
fuel you now use to heat but part of your house. 





SYSTEM 


ONE PIPE FURNACE 
“Better Heating for Less Money” 


Heats the house and not the cellar. A single register on the 
first floor pours warm, healthful heat into your home, ‘The 
Andes System keeps it circulating through every room so that 
the whole house is warm. Is an Andes System One Pipe Furnace 
expensive? Decidedly not. It will pay for itself i in two or three 
years in fuel saved. Is it hard and expensive to install? One 
man and a helper can set it up in a day without tearing out walls 
or ripping up floors. Our nearest dealer will do it for you. 

Does an Andes System One Pipe Furnace last? We've had 
51 years experience in heating. ‘That experience has taught us 
how to build heating plants that last for years and years. 

Every Andes System One Pipe Furnace is guaranteed. It must satisfy 
you or we will remove it without any charge of any nature. You are the 
sole judge; your word is law. 

Send for FREE Interesting Book 


Use the coupon to learn how you can have “Better Heat- 
ing for Less Money.” That’s the title of our new 
booklet—send for it. Learn how you can have 
modern heat and comfort with less work—and 
save money besides. Start the coupon to 
us to-day—Now! 


Phillips & Clark Stove Co.,Inc. 
Geneva, 





Y Wants to see these shoes + 
our Friend He will appreciate their splendid value Send NO Money! 
an thank you for this opportunity SIMMMOES COME PREPAID 


















Simply send your size and these wonder- 
ful Army Work Shoes will come at 
"nen. Built solid full of 
wear. Genuine oak jea- 

) ther soles. Feel the 


fort of these five- 


is curs. These must joverweight soles Ty a 
ight you or no .strongly'stitched. Heels Ss : dia ‘nal eee shoe. ali 
. Pay only cannot come off. . 
oe.¢° ar- good to your feet 
o- i oe and send for a pair 

















There is so much Style, Comfort and 
Quality,in this Dress Shoe that we 
want to send you a pair—no 
money in advance. 

























Comfort and long wear combine to make 
... these the greatest all-around 





ss 
value ever offered. Same 
= as worn by hunt- Smart and neat, they 
and sportsmen in fom, fairly sparkle with 
$10.00 shoes. Tough pli- K . style. enuine oak 
able uppers, wearproof S \ leather soles. Broad 





for long hikes and 
the days you are 
longest on your 
feet.- Simply 
fill out 
coupon. 
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DANISH 


DANISH PLANTS. 


PLANTS. 806,000 
See prices in Farmers’ Exchange Column. 
PF. W. ROCHELLE & SONS, Cheste 


r, 


Test est For Your Protection Always Mention 
PATE! NTS Lawyer, 624 ‘hPa A. A. Whén_ Writing Advertisers 


















































































7, can find a guick market for 
‘Aat any farmer or other 
—~ or exchange or 
oorurtay with (0 or find ‘ing work 

Read by 625,000 People Weekly 

Five Cents a Word 

THIS DEPARTMENT 
valuable in American Agriculturist. 
of only five cents @ word, 
anything you wish to buy, 

THE ADDRESS must be counted as part of 
the advertisement, and each initial or & num- 


one 
pany each order, and advertisement must have 
we forward replies sent 
COPY must be received Wednesday to guar- 
antee insertion in issue of the following 
“FARMS F 


NT” will be accepted at the above rate, 


NO BLACK-FACED TYPE or display of any 


making a small adv as noticeable as a large one. 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 


315 Pourth Ave. Wew York City 











MISCELLANEOUS SEEDS AND 


NURSERY STOCK 


plants of seed from the 


seed. The seed used by us is (as far as we 


300,000 ‘Snowball cauliflower plants. 


Island cauliflower associa- 


stock of plants constantly on hand.) 
rerooted ieee cauliflower = 
5 tM 





Dutch and Surehead, 


Snowball cauliflower 


Goiden Self Blanching. 


less aud Chalk’s Early Jewel 








runner and pot-grown, 


a shr 
SQUIRES, Good Ground, 





CABBAGE PLANTS—True Danish Ball 








ASPARAGUS ROOTS for quick 


Y 
$1. 50 hundred. $s thousand; 





POTATO PLANTS, 90c bandred. 





SWEET POTATO PLANTS, Yellow Jersey and * 
Cc. E. BROWN, Bridgeville. 





Coneses AND CELERY PLANTS by the million, 
Y. 





RA BBITS. PET STOCK 


cS, COLLIES and old English shepherd 
Zealand and Bufus Bed 








HIGH CLASS RABBITS, all breeds; 


Stamp for circular. 








os AND POULTRY 


ae , a ANDOTTE EG 4 8. 





MANY ELEMENTS enter into the shipping of 
day-old chicks and eggs by our advertisers, th 
hatching of same by our subscribers. 
lishers of this paper cannot guarantee the safe arrival 
of day-old chicks, or that 
the buyer unbroken, nor can they guarantee the hatch- 
We shall continue to exercise the great- 
poultry and egg advertisers to 


eases shipped shall reach 


est care in allowing 


. but our responsibility must end with 


SWINE 


PI ALE Get 6 that will make a 
60 G8 FOR Bi & pig 


um Yorkshire and Chester 
ro gy color white; 20 
barrows and s0 
7 weeks old, at $7 


good hog. 

Cross, barro om 
and Chester White cross, 
black and white; 6 and e 

7 to 9 weeks old, at $8 each. Why not have quality 
when starting to grow a hog? Now these are all 
good blocky pigs and are up to the standard in 
weight and shape for pigs of their ages. Will crate 
and stip. any part of the above lots C O D on ap- 
proval. J. SCANNELL, Russell St, Woburn, Mass. 


fel 230. 

GRADE PIGS, 7 weeks old, $6.50 each; express 

paid. Ofder from 9 ady. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
I. R. TANGER, York Springs. Pa. 
THOROUGHBRED CHESTER WHITES f 

Booking coders for June pigs. ALLAN MO TON, 

Ashville, N 


DUROC AND POLAND PIGS, 
WEEKS, De Graff, O. 


CATTLE 











$30 pair. 8. 








TWO PUREBRED AYRSHIRE heifers for gale, 
one 11 months old, one 15 months old; both from 
H. BE. WADLIN, Bhinebeck, 


fine milkers; $80 eac! 
N Y. 





MAY ROSE AND GLENWOOD registered Guern 
bulls; one ready for service ALFADALE FARM. 
Athens, N Y¥ 



















Market Crops 









THE GRAIN MARKETS 


LATEST WHOLESALE PRICES OF GRAIN 
STANDABD GRADES WITH COMPARISONS 








Cash or -—Wheat—, — 
Spot 1919 1918 1919 1918 1919 1918 
Chicago 1.74% 1. 48 .70 .77% 
New York 1.92 162 .81 86 
Boston :. 93 1.65 79% .88 
St Louis e 1.74 1.50 69% .74 
Minneapolis 214 217 1.66 1.50 65% .78 


United States food administration ‘fair prices” 
control the wheat market. Above quotations are for 





DAIRY SUPPLIES 


THE DR CLARK PURITY MILK STRAINEB will 


remove all ment; no cloths to wash or wire 
gauze used; recommended by Pennsylvania and Con- 
necticut colleges, also dairy and food commissioners, 


ust as circular represents. C. F. 


Guaranteed to be j 
Groton, Ct. 


KLINGER, General Agent, 
STANCHIONS 


CRUMB’S STANCHIONS are guaranteed to please 
the purchaser. They are shipped subject to trial in 
the buyer’s stable. They are right. Send for booklet. 
WALLACE B. CRUMB, Box A, Forestville, Ct. 


MISCELLANEOUS 











CORN HARVESTER—One man, one horse, one row, 
self gathering. Equal.to a corn binder. Sold to 
farmers for twenty-three years. Only $25, with 
fodder binder Free catalog showing pictures of 
harvester PROCESS CORN HARVESTER CO, 
Salina, Kan. 

ONE MEXICAN cowboy saddle, one army saddle, 


one pack saddle. two fine riding bridles, double 





set light farm harness, almost new. H. E. WADLIN, 
Rhinebeck, N Y. 
HAY CAPS for alfalfa clover, etc; stack, wagon 


and canvas covers for all purposes. 
453 St Paul's Ave, Jersey City, 2 


SEND US YOUR CAMERA FILMS for expert de- 
veloping and printing. Prompt, Pann service. H. 
DOUGLAS CO, Binghamton, N 


PRINTING AND STATIONERY 


PRINTED STATIONERY for farmers, poultrymen, 

You need it. Complete line of samples an 

fall particulars, postpaid, fre. PRINTER HOWIE, 
Beebeplain, Vt 


OUR HELP BUREAU 
MALE HELP WANTED 


WANTED—-Reliable men who have their own horse 
and rig to look after the interests of American Agrt- 
culturist in their own and nearby territory. Salary 
and expenses paid. Do not write unless you can 
give the whole of your time to the work. en 
writing, give the addresses of two or three business 
or professional men for reference. Address Agency 


Fs ENRY DERBY, 




















Department, ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, New York 
City, N Y. 

U 8 GOVERNMENT wants men, women, girls 
immediately Hundreds positions open. $90-$130 


month. Excellent chance for farmers. Common edu- 
cation -_- ient List positions free. Write imme- 
diately FRANKLIN INSTITUTE, Dept G 40, 
Rochester, N Y. 


AGENTS WANTED 


WANTED--A man to sell subscriptions in central 
and western New York counties for an old estab- 
lished weekly farm paper. One owning a horse pre- 
ferred. Must have best of references. Write at 
once full particulars, including age. Weekly salary 
and expenses paid. FARM PAPER, Lock Box 191, 
Syracuse, Y. 











Mason sold 18 sprayers and autowashers 
profits $2.50 each. Square deal. Par- 
RUSLER COMPANY. Johnstown, O. 


AGENTS 
one Saturday; 
ticulars free. 


SITUATIONS WANTED—MALE 


DO YOU NEED FARM HELP? 
able bodied, young men, mostly without farming 
experience, who wish to work on farms. If you need 
® good, steady, sober man, write for an order blank. 
Ours is a philanthropic organization, and we make 
no charge to employer or employee. THE JEWISH 
AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY, 173 Second Arenue, 
New York City. 


FEMALE HELP WANTED 


WANTED—Giels and young women for light at- 
tractive work In a silk thread mill. 
ployment: good wages. 
nection with factory. THE H. K 
Watertown, Ct 





We have many 








SILK Oo, 








OUR REAL ESTATE MARKET 


$950 DOWN SECURES 183-acre farm, 5 cows and 
pleasant 7-room house, modern dairy barn, etc, con- 
venient to town stores, churches. creamery and advan- 
tages. 150 acres level tillage, high cultivation, good corn 
potato, grain land: spring watered pasture; estimated 
1000 cords wood; bearing apple orchard ner 
buy on larger farm puts price down to only $2300. 
easy terms. Details page 41, Catalog Bargains 19 
States, copy free. STROUT FARM AGENCY, 2026 
R. Sun Bidg. New York. 


118 ACRES, house two story. barn, shed, hog house, 
granary, 1% miles railroad town; 75 acres cleared: 
wood enough to pay for farm; 5 cows, 2 horses, 
Wagons, mower, rake, separator, reaper, 33 hens, 3 
sets harness. plows, harrows, all tools: aged owners 76 
and 83 years old, must sell at once. Only $3500. 
$2300 cash, balance mortgage. Insurance on buildings 
$2200. Must go at cate, HALL’S FARM AGENCY, 
Corning, Steuben Co, N Y. 


OWING TO ADVANCED AGE and 
will sell my cheese factory and cream 
Station at a sacrifice. A. W. WALL, 
Mercer Co, Pa. 


MARYLAND FARMS—Land 
salt water fronts and inland farms, 
FRANK THOMPSON, Cambridge, 


WILL OFFER MY FARM of 84 acres, situated 1 
mile south of Califon for pevate | pape For particulars 
. SUTTON. 











poor health T 
shipping 
Sheakleyville, 





of mild winters, a 
20 to 500 acres. 
fd. 








write J. Califon, 
SACRIFICE SALE on 25 good “Fagna GP Bessons 
Lifetime chance. LYON, Sidney. N Y. 


No 1 rth spring. No-1 hard winter, No 1 red 
winter, No 1 durum, No 1 hard white. No 2 wheat, 
3. Te under No 1. The government 
the price of any other grain. 


To Sell or Hold Wheat 
CROP STATISTICIAN B W. SNOW 

It is certain there is not enough 
storage room in existence at this 
time to take care of the coming 
small grain crops, if their yield 
should be in accordance with early 
promise. The department of agri- 
culture has been urging the building 
of farm bins this year; and is fur- 
nishing plans for such construction 
to anyone who applies for them. 
There ought to be bin room enough 
on each farm where small grain is 
raised to store a considerable part of 
the total production on that farm, 

This year, now closing, the gov- - 
ernment purchased wheat upon the 
basis of $2.20 Chicago ($2.39% in 
New York), and the great bulk of 
the wheat crop of 1918 was sold by 
growers upon that basis. If, how- 
ever, they had possessed storage suf- 
ficient to hold on the farm an appre- 
ciable proportion of their crop, final 
developments show they would have 
made more money. 

Market Price May Excede Guarantee 

Under the government 1919 guar- 
antee, producers will receive for their 
wheat crop this year a minimum 
price based upon $2.26, Chicago, No 
1 northern, and it makes no differ- 
ence whether the wheat is sold im- 
mediately from the thresher ofr 
whether it is stored and sold at lei- 
sure. It must be remembered, how- 
ever, that this is a minimum price 
and that if for any reason wheat in 
the open market should be worth 
more than that price at some time 
prior to June 30, 1920, the farmer 
can secure that additional price, pro- 
vided he has held possession of his 
wheat. This is what happened. the 
past year. 

The point is if the farmer has suf- 
ficient storage room to take care of 
his crop he has, this year, an oppor- 
tunity to hold some part of that crop 





for the possibility of a price above 
the minimum price fixed by govern- 
ment, and he can hold it for that 
possibility with the certainty that he 
will always be guaranteed. the fixed 
minimum, 

In all probability, when the crop 


begins to move and there is the usual 
pressure to sell direct from the 
threshing machine, the commercial 
price will at least not be higher than 
the minimum fixed. Later in the 
season, however, when the first pres- 
sure is off, the price may easily range 
above’ that minimum, especially 
should unfavorable crop -results be 
secured in any of the other wheat 
producing countries. There is, there- 
fore, this year, an unusual incentive 
to hold wheat on the farm until it 
is wanted in the regular course of 
the market, instead of, as is always 
done, forcing a supply upon the mar- 
ket that is in excess of the market 
requirement at the time. 


Handling the 1919 Wheat Crop 


(From Page 6.] 

of every country elevator and affixed 
where everyone may see it before July 
is very far along. It will show the 
farmer just what he can do, or must 
do, in case he wishes to make an 
appeal to the vice-president of the 
Grain corporation representing his 
zone. American Agriculturist will de- 
scribe in detail this poster as soon as 
the same is available from official 
sources; also print additional notes. 

After the close of the hearings the 
statement was made that 21,000 
freight cars have been assigned to 
the winter wheat territory of the 
southwest for shipping the new crop. 
Many cars are already there await- 
ing wheat from the threshing ma- 
chines, this particularly true of Tex. 
Director Barnes is not planning at 
the moment to inauguarte any new 
method of financing the crop, believ- 
ing trade interests can take care of 
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the matter in a normal way. 
administration, 
closely watch the financing necessary 
enormous crop 
provide for fair treatment to all in- 


This present week finds ‘most of the 
contracts signed and in operatien be- 
tween the administration on the one 
hand and the various wheat interests 
on the other. 


but in. passing it is not amiss 
to hint that the-forthcoming record- 
breaking wheat crop, say 1,250,000,000 
roughly speaking, on a 
“5 _price, suggests a grand value of 
The surplus available 
for ‘export may easily be a round bil- 


bushels based, 


magnificent tribute to the manner in 
farmers of the 
States have come to the rescue the 
past year; not only for our own gov- 
ernment but for the world in. provid- 
ing food supplies. 





corn showed some 
laging sympathy with a recent ad- 
where the trade 
gossip hinted at crop deterioration by 
reason of excessive moisture. 
grain trade as a whole, however, was 
these reports 
Strength in the mar- 
ket for live hogs influenced corn on 
upward trend as did also 
for Argentine corn 
arriving at Atlantic ports to ship to- 
Bullish operators 
were inclined to interpret this as 
hint that supplies of corn at western 
shipping point are only moderate at 
2 mixed corn $1.91@1.92 p 
oats firm under rumors of indif- 
~~ S0@ 


At New York, 


creased inquiry 


Aracatine corn 
in carlots around 1.72, 
and additional cargoes are due here 
within the next few 


feeding barley 1.20. 


feeds were quiet to the point of dull- 
buyers taking hold 
awaiting the advent of the new sea- 
Western spring grain $41 p ton, 
standard middlings 49.50, 


fine yellow corn meal 4.15 
100 Ibs, granulated do 4.25@ 4.30. 


GENERAL MARKETS 


Unless otherwise stated. quotations in all 4 
ich 





hand receivers sell the produce from store, warehouse, 
From these country consignees must pay 


smaller way to the jobbing trade and to retailers am 
advance is usually secured. 


Retail prices to actual 
consumers may be 20 to 50% higher. 


coming forward, but occasional sales 
of nothern fruit from sold storage. 
Market scarcely quotable except for 


change, quotations much as reported 
the last two or three weeks based on 
$7@S for sound pea and medium, 
occasional fey lots a premium. 


At New York,’ offerings very small 
as it is between seasons, evap apples 


At New York, market mostly on 
amply supplied, with 
grades below fine to fcy, these none 
Fresh gathered extras 
44@49c p doz, storage packed eggs 
5 nearby fine to 
@60c, do brown 47@ 


an even keel, 


S eet ee et et 


minimum wage paid women 
working in canneries in Cal this sea- 
28e an hour, or $13.50 a 
At New York, receipts of season- 
able varieties of small .fruits, 


prices —— high compared with 
Sound to fey 


"cheer'es S0c@ 
p 8-lb bskt, Ga and S C peaches 
ea Pp cra. 


~~ en nen eee! ee ee 


green 8@ 10¢, 





At New York, market quiet, 
little offered, quotations a little bet- 
ter than nominal and all the way up 
to 55@57c p ib for prime to choice 
Advices from the Pacific 
coast indicate figures as high as 42c 
have been offered growers for new 


crop delivery, but without resulting 





in much business. Hop crop’ pros- 
pects, as a whole, are regarded fa- 
vorable, acreage here in New York 
imuch less than it was a few years 
ago, and markets depending very 
largely upon Pacific grown hops. 
' Hay 

At New York, market less firm, 
buyers watching the crop situation, 
although it will still be some weeks 
before new hay will move in any con- 
siderable quantities. No 1 timothy 
S$46@47 p ton, No 2 do 45@46, No 2 
clover mixed 38@41. 

Poultry 

At New York, prices have been 
working downward under generous 
offerings and less urgency in the de- 
mand than a month or two ago. 
Fowls 34@34%e p lb 1 w, choice to 
fey spring broilers colored 50 @5i5c, 
White Leghorns at a sharp discount, 
old roosters 19@ 2c, fresh dry-packed 
turkeys 39@4lc p lb d'w, western 
dry-picked broilers 45@48c, and fowls 


34 @ 36c. 
Dressed Meats 


At New York, offerings ample, 
good to choice veal calves 22@26c p 
lb, hothouse lambs $10@12 p carcass. 


Potatoes 


The acreage grown by the Granby 
seed potato assn for the seed trade 
on LI and N J will be nearly doubled 
and growers expect to have these 
potatoes certified.—[W. J. S., Fulton, 
1 om 4: 

At New York, new potatoes so 
plentiful that only the best offerings 
of old stock command much atten- 
tion. Sound old potatoes free frem 
sprouts $2.25@2.50 p 100 Ibs, new, 
No 1 sweet potatoes 5@6.50 p bskt. 

Vegetables 

At New York, a magnificent array 
of offerings of seasonable sorts, prices 
covering a wide range, but demand 
good, and general level of prices well 
sustained. Prime to fcy asparagus 
sold as high as 3.0@4.50 p doz 
behs, general run of white and green 
$2@2.75, string beans $1.50@2.50 p 
bskt, green peas $1.50@2.50, cucum- 
bers $2.25@3.25, cabbage $3@3.50 p 
cra, Tex onions $3.50@5, radishes $1 
@2 p 100 cbhs. 


THE DAIRY MARKET 


CHOICE CREAMERY BUTTER PER POUND 


New York Chicago Boston 
1919.... 52% 51. 53 
1918.... 45% 4214 46 
1917 38% BO, 4014 
1916 31 29 33 
1915.... 29% 28 30 
Butter 


At New York, some weakness de- 
veloped in the market, high class cmy 
selling down to 5lc p Ib, followed by 
partial recovery, later trend uncer- 
tain. More or less butter is going 
into cold storage, and there is a good 
domestic consumptive demand, while 
less is. heard of export business. 
Creamery scoring higher than extra 
52@58e p ib, extras 51@52c, dairy 
butter 49@51%c, packing stock 44 
@46e. 

Cheese 


At New York, market. continued 
easy, with some sales reported of 
really desirable stock under 3le. A 


general list of quotations would in- 
clude current makes of flats and 
twins 30%@31liéc, Wis daisies and 
Y A 31@33'4c. 


The Milk Market 


At New York, demand fell off 
somewhat after last report, and al- 
though receipts were not so heavy as 
the week previous the surplus has 
increased. The June rate in 200-210- 
mile zone for 3% milk is $2.89 p 100 
Ibs, add 4c p 100 for each one-tenth 
of 1% extra butter fat. 


LIVE STOCK MARKETS 
LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS 
COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO 





Per 100lbs —Cattle—, —-Hogs-—. —-Sheep 
1919 1918 ‘1919 1918 919 1918 
Chicago 4... $16.00 $17.85 $20.75 $16.75 $11.25 $14.05 
New York .... 16.25 18.00 20.50 18.00 11.25 14.25 
Buffalo <3.-.. 15.25 17.10 21.10 17.40 11.00 14.00 
Pittsburg «se. 15.25 17.25 20.25 17.40 10.75 14.00 
Kansas Ci e- 16.00 17.65 20.75 16.65 11.00 14.25 





At New York, cattle market opened 
dull and unchanged, with a number 
of ‘cars’ unsold, later demand was 
better and prices firm to 25c higher. 
At the close market fairly active and 
generally 25c higher on everything. 
Common to prime steers sold at $11 
@15.20 p 100 lbs, bulls 7.50@12, dry 
butcher cows 4.25@12.25. Calves 
opened active and firm and advanced 
sharply tater at the close market 
again -strong to 50c higher. Common 
to prime veals sold at 16@19.0, culls 
12@15, skim milk and-fed calves 10 
@14. 

Both sheep and lambs in fair de- 
mand and steady, offerings limited, 
later in the week under heavier re- 
ceipts sheep and prime lambs steady, 
medium lambs weak to lower; mar- 
ket closed stead ; common to choice 
sheep (ewes) 4.50@ 10.50, wethers 
11.35, yearlings 13@14, lambs 18.75@ 
21. 
declined 


Hogs opened steady, but 


SOc later, closed unchanged, light to 
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ly heavy Pa and N Y¥ hogs $20.25 
@20.50, pigs 19@19.50, roughs 158, 
stags 12@14, boars 8@10. 
The Horse Market 

First-class seasoned. warkers are 
not plentiful in the loca market. 
Outside of a fair demand for good 
chunks the trade was rather quiet 
without much change in prices. Fair 


to good heavy drafters quoted at $250 


@300 p chead and upward, chunks, 
1100 to 1400 Ibs, 175@250, poor to 
second-hand general purposes horses 
50 @ 165. 


Important Crop Reports relating 
to start off of apples, beans, potatoes, 
etc,. Will_appear next week, , : ; 


At Lancaster, Pa, butter supply 
equal to demand and steady at 55@ 
60c p lb, eggs steady at 48@We p 
doz. Potatoes, country raised, old, 
steady at $2.25@2.40 p 100 Ibs. Straw- 
berries higher 15@25c p qt, wheat 
2.25@2.50 p bu, corn lower at 1.77, 
oats, country raised Sic p bu, dressed 
veal steady at 21@24c p Ib. Prime 
hogs, country fed market steady at 
19@20c p Ib, cattle, country fed, 
slump in price continues, 12c p Ib, 
upward to l4c for prime, 





At Philadelphia, Pa, live fowls 
weak at 37@38c p lb, spring chick- 
ens, broilers (not Leghorns) weighing 
1% to 1% lbs 52@55c, White Leghorn 
broilers 38@45c, roosters 23@24c, 
nearby current receipts of fresh eggs 
higher at 44ce p doz. Butter lower, 
solid packed creamery extra 52c¢ p 
lb, higher scoring 58@55c, packing 
stock 42@44c, new flat cheese 32@ 
3214c, white potatoes, old $2@2.40 p 
100 lbs, asparagus S@30c p_ bch, 
spinach 75c@1.20 p bx. Jersey peas 
65¢@1.25 p bskt, strawberries 10@ 
30c p Ib, cherries 12@20c p lb. Live 
steers were dull at 18.50@14.75 p 100 
Ibs, hogs 21.50@22, country dressed 
veal 20@22c. Mill feeds were quiet, 
winter bran 42@43 p ton, spring do 
41@42, shorts 47.50@48.50, corn 1.82 
@1.85 p bu, standard white oats 78 
@78%c, No 2 78% @79c. 


Pig Clubs 


w. N. B. 

The Mercer county farm bureau has 
contracted for the purchase of 20 sow 
pigs and five male in Ohio and in 
New York for its pig work. All the 
pigs are registered. The Monroe 
county farm bureau has raised $500 
to buy pigs for the boys’ clubs of 
that county. These pigs will cost 
not less than $20 each. Harrison and 
Marion counties also will inxest a 
like sum. In many parts of the state 
limestone projects for making ferti- 
lizer are being carried out. These 
projects are being encouraged by the 
state department of agriculture as 
there are hundreds of acres of ground 
in West Virginia badly in need of 
lime. ~ 

“Bootlegging in cattle” is a new 
crime that has developed in this state 
as a result of the new law requiring 
that all cattle brought into the state 
must bear a certificate of health and 
show that they have been examined 
and tested by competent veterinary 
authority in the state from which 
they are shipped, and free from in- 
fectious and contagious diseases. Cat- 
tle that do not meet these tests are 
being sneaked into the state, but the 
state department of agriculture has 
districted the state in a manner by 
which it is believed the practice will 
be stopped. All bridges, roads, fer- 
ries and transportation delivery are 
being ‘watched. The department hopes 
when the various herds are cleaned 
up, as is now being done, West Vir- 
ginia will have the cleanest state in 
the tnion in so far as infected cattle 
is’ concerned. 

Experiments carried on for nearly 
20 years by West Virginia station a 
net profit of $4.41 for each dollar 
invested in acid phosphate das a fer- 
tilizer. In reporting the result. of 
this experiment, Robert M. Salter 
said that’ increased yields from soil 
which had been treated with acid 
phosphate until five years ago, as 
compared with: untreated soil, indi- 
eate that still further increases in 
crops should be expected from the 
effect of the former application of the 
fertilizer. 

F. W. Stemple, agronomist ofthe 
state college of agriculture, calls 
buckwheat the West Virginia farm- 
er’s handy crop for high altitudes. He 
is urging the farmers of the moun- 
tainous counties in the eastern part 
of the state to grow this crop. In 
Preston county buckwheat has been 
a leading crop for years, and Preston 
county buckwheat is famous through- 
out this and adjoining states. 








Picker on Pound Basis—As it is 
hard to find pickers who will work 
evenly in the orchard, commercial 
cherry growers :’most always pay by 
the pound, a common fee being 1 
cent a pound. Rapid workers make 
better than $2 a day, while some pro- 
fessional pickers may earn $4. On 
the day work basis, little more than 
half the weight of fruit is gathered 
by the same number of workers. 














A Wise Investment 


BVERY time Biddy cackles you are three 
cents ahead. Invest that three cents in 


kerosene with which to operate a 1%4-H. P. 
International kerosene engine and you have 
the power of twelve men under your direction 
for an hour—all- for the priceof an egg. To 


get useful power at a reasonable cost buy an 


International Kerosene Engine 

Thissturdy, dependable enginewill pay for 
itself over again duringayear. Letitpump 
water, saw wood, run the sheller, washing 
machine, feed cutter, in fact do all the odd 
chores about the farm. Its shoulders are 
stronger and broader than yours and it does 
not get tired. 

All threesizesof International keroseneen- 
gines, 1%, 3 and 6-H. P., operate success- 
fully and economicaliy on kerosene ( coal oil) 
or gasoline. This means that the engine is 
properly designed, that the mixer, ignition 
system, oiling system, air and gas system are 
all made right. , 

See anInternational dealer. There is one 
located near you, or write the address below 
and get full information. 


International Harvester Company 
erica, Inc. 
@ Chicago US A 













Get the ORIGINAL 


“An Imitation 





When you invest in a manure spreader 









toon” you are buying an implement that ought to 
is Still an be the most profitable machine on your farm. It will 






imitation.” be, if you profit by the experience of others and choose 
the machine that has stood thc test of time. Buy the 
Original, the, machine which revolutionized old-fashioned 
methods, which has always been the leader in quality, in sales 


and ‘in improvements. This machine is the 


EW [DEA 


Registered 














Lowdown, light draft. Loads and pulls without undue strain on 


man or team: Has solid-bottom with chain conveyors. Pulverizes 
thoroughly and spreads evenly. 6 to 7 ft. wide. Spreads from 3 to 15 loads per 
acre, at your option, by merely shifting a iever. 
Drives with heavy sprocket chain—no gears. 














have found your ~ See the “New Idea” at your dealer’s, Don't 
eat tei eg only, Wait for. him to see you as he is probably short 
2000, handles it onf Of help, Insist on the “New Idea,” and don’t 






buy regrets by taking some other machine. 
If you don’t know who sells the “New Idea,” 
shows it} write us and we will give you his name, 
Get our Book—*Helping Mother Nature,” 
which gives much new information 
about manure and soil fertility. 


The NEWIDEA 
SPREADER SPECIALISTS. 


83 Re 
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A Minstrel Friend 


BY ARTHUR WALLACE PEACH 


He sings a little lasy song 
Through all the afternoon, 
As one at work might absently 

Hum a quiet tune 


I hear it when I wake at dawn; 
At noon and twilight, too, 

I catch the murmur of his song, 
Its cadence sweet and true. 


It teaches me the joy of toil 
With cheerful purpose done; 

It tells me of that happy rest 
By earnest labor won 

And deeper lessons still of faith, 
Of hope and charity, 

He sends across the busy hours 
To cheer and comfort me. 


A little cheery song he sings 
The speeding .seasons o'er, 

A little minstrel, blithe and gay— 
The brook beyond my door! 


Little Folks in Hot Weather 


DR ELEANOB MELLEN 


HE health commissioners of va- 

| rious states are sending out 

the following rules for hot 
weather, and care of little folks: 

Bathe often. 

Dress lightly. 

Avoid excesses of all kinds, 

Eat sparingly. 

Drink plenty of water; but, partic- 
ularly when hot or exhausted, abstain 
from ice water. 

Encourage breast 
fants. . 

Do not worry, overwork, 
exhaust yourself in any 

When the day is very 
much as possible in a cool place. 

Get plenty of fresh air and sun- 
shine, but avoid undue exposure to 
the sun. 

If you 


feeding of in- 
overeat, or 
way. 

hot, rest as 


are faint or dizzy, quit ac- 
tive work and rest in a cool place. 

These are good rules and well 
worth carrying into daily use as much 
as possible. 

One morning recently I was obliged 
to leave home early. I told my fam- 
ily, still at the breakfast table, to 
“pile the dishes in the sink, lock up 
the house, and I'll tend to. things 
when I get home.”’ Before that happy 
time arrived it was two-thirty in the 
afternoon, and the mércury had 
made an unexpected jump to ninety- 
seven degrees. I sighed as I thought 
of my wide-open windows, with sun 
pouring into every room. When at 
last, hot and tired, [ unlocked my 
door, I sighed again, but this was a 
sigh of joy and relief. Leaving home 
an hour later than I, they had 
guessed what the weather was to be, 
and every window was shut, every 
blind closed, and every shade pulled 
down. The house was sealed against 
the heat, and the rooms seemed bles- 
sedly dark and blessedly cool. 

This method, rigidly adhered to 
during hot weather, will keep any 
house many degrees cooler than the 
outside temperature. It is the uni- 
versal custom in the south, where 
long experience has made people ex- 
perts in cooling devices. It is well 
to remember that one open door or 
window will spoil the effect of all 
the rest. Of course, everything must 
be opened wide at sundown or just 
before, in order that the cooler air 
of evening and night may circulate 
freely through all the rooms. 

But we started to talk about little 
people and hot weather. Well, a cool 
house certainly makes for the com- 
fort of everybody, big or little. Babies 
especially need to be kept cool on hot 
days, since most of a baby’s ills come 
from indigestion, more or less in- 
duced by heat, and the great wave 
of baby-deaths occurs in summer. 
The small boy spends as much time 
as possible in the swimming hole on 
piping hot days. Follow the same 
idea with the small girl and the baby. 
Give baby a bath in the morning and 
a sponging off again at noon and 
night, if possible. As for the small 
girt, if there is brook or pond 
nearby in which hike may safely wade 
or swim, encourage her to do so,. If 
not, see that she, also, gets two baths 
each day, one to start her fresh in 
the morning, and the other to wash 
off the grime, perspiration and heat 
of the day, and fit her for a good 
night's rest. 

Keep the children out of the hot 
sun as much as you can during the 
middle of the day. Just because they 
can run and-play in broiling heat 
without dying immediately afterward, 
by no means proves it to be good for 
them. Have the babies “outdoor 
babies” by means, but. shelter 
them from heat. On very 
hot days let the floor on 
a soft quilt in one of the darkened 
rooms. A baby loves to sleep and 
kick and roll on a quilt on the floor, 
and the custom has much to recom- 
mend it. When the baby is outdoors 
never let its eyes be directly exposed 


all 
extreme 
them lie on 
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Home and Family 
Good health and suggestions for the housekeeper 


. her. 








, All Wanted the Worm That the Early Bird Caught 


The early 
bird, as usual, 
has caught the 
worm, and also, 
as usual, there 
are others who 
covet it, hence 
this mad chase. 
But—they won’t 
get it. However, 
they look very 

should be made right 





cunning and 


away in cross stitch to ornament some 
timely gift—a pincushion top, bureau 
searf end, a row for a pillow cover, 
across the. lower edge of a bib or 
apron for the little one, or put on a 
school bag for the next biggest, or on 
a workbag for the still older one. A 
filet crochet pattern can also be de- 
veloped from the design, and this 
would make a pretty towel end. Other 
adaptations will suggest themselves to 
the worker.—[Sara Leigh. 





to the sun. This rule is applicable 
to any time of year, for little babies 
will blink straight into the sun, some- 
times permanently injuring their 
sight thereby. 

A soft band, diapers and a thin 
slip is all that a baby needs for cloth- 
ing in hot weather, and during the 
middle of hot days, dispense with the 
slip. Like grown-ups, little folks 
usually wear too much clothing. Some 
of us have to, for the sake of ap- 
pearances and decorum, but young- 
sters should be relieved from such 
torments as long as may be. 

Prickly heat and chafing are hot 
weather afflictions of babyhood. 
Prickly heat may come in winter 
from too heavy clothing or from wool- 
en underclothing, but in summer the 
cause is the same, too much heat, It 
is a fine, red rash, usually first seen 
on the back of the neck, and spread- 
ing over the entire neck and shoul- 
ders. It itches badly and makes the 
baby very restless and fretful, in time 
affecting the digestion, which is 
baby’s weak spot in summer. 

For this trouble, make the baby as 
cool as you. can, take off all the 
clothing possible, leaving just enough 
to keep it warm, and. bathe in cool 
water frequently. Use-no soap what- 
ever on the reddened skin, but a 
starch, bran, or soda bath will help 
to relieve the great itching. If medi- 
cation is used, remember that oint- 
ments are never as good for summer 
use as powders. This powder will 
give excellent results if used freely 
on the reddened surfaces, and can be 
put up by any druggist: One ounce 
each of powdered starch and pow- 
dered zine oxide, with sixty grains of 
boric acid. 

Chafing is very common in fat 
babies, along the creases and folds of 
skin, and particularly about the but- 
tocks. Wet diapers that are not im- 
mediately changed, or diapers. that 
are stiff or harsh, or that have been 
washed with strong soap not entirely 
rinsed away, are frequent causes, Use 
no soap at all in bathing this skin. 
Bathe in starch water or bran water 
and use the above powder. In very 
bad cases do not use water at all, 
but clean with fresh olive oil. 

The great hot weather rule for 
everybody, big and little, is “lots of 
water, inside and out.” Babies can- 
not ask for water, but they need it 
just as much ag thirsty children a 
few years older, and you know how 
they demand it. 


While the farmer is developing his 
soil he should also develop his chil- 
dren, so that they will be interested 
sufficiently to remain on the soil. 


Joseph’s Courtship 
AS RELATED BY PEARL BRAGG 


HE supper dishes were dried and 

I put away. The floor had re- 

ceived its final touching-up from 
its boon companion, the broom. Care- 
fully measured out in an aluminum 
cup on the table, next morning’s 
cereal awaited the double-boiler. 
There was nothing to keep Marilla one 
minute longer in the kitchen; yet she 
lingered. 

With all her heart, she longed to 
be on the front porch, where she 
could listen to Joseph, but Eliza had 
given her distinctly to understand 
that her absence would be far more 
welcome than her presence. Eliza 
had always claimed Joseph, even in 
the old days when he had beaued 
them both around. Marilla, moreover, 
through long habit, was prone to bow 
to her older sister’s stronger will. So 
she could only imagine the vivid de- 
scriptions of his wonderful home and 
great orchards, and picture him re- 
counting the marvelous adventures 
that had befallen him since he left 
his home town 10 years ago. These 
recitals were passed on to her the 
mext morning by Eliza, most gra- 
ciously. 

In the old times, before Joseph had 
gone away, Marilla had been well 
content to take the part of a reticent 
third in their simple gaieties, a sym- 
pathetic onlooker, while the others 
chatted and played. Not until the 
day of his sudden, unexplained de- 
parture did she realize how much he 
had meant in her life. According to 
her nature, she hid this knowledge 
and let no outward sign betray her. 
She only grew—if that could have 
been possible—more subdued. 

From intimations dropped by her 
sister now and then, the impression 
became implanted in Marilla’s mind 
that between Eliza and Joseph ex- 
isted a secret understanding. All 
through the sleepy, uneventful years 
this impression grew. 

Every evening since Joseph’s ar- 
rival—which had been, even to his 
own people, as unexpected as his de- 
parture—he had spent on the front 
porch with Eliza. Marilla, toiling in 
the hot kitchen, had set before him 
at each evening meal the best of 
which her culinary art was capable. 
At the table she had been too much 
flustered both by her efforts and his 
presence to pay much attention to the 
conversation, but along. towards 9 
o'clock, when her hands at length 
could rest, she would seat herself by 
the open window facing the garden, 
and yearn hungrily to listen to his 
voice and words. 

Tonight was his 


farewell call. 
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Try These Graham Rolls with Currants 
Sift one and a third cups white flour, half teaspoon salt, two teaspoons sugar and 


two level teaspoons bakinc powder into a mixing bowl. 


Add half cup graham our and rub 


in or cut in one tablespoon lard. Next add half cup dried and cleaned currants, and then 


mix with one cup sweet milk. 


The dough should be thick enough to roll. 


Dust the hands 


with flour, pinch off pieces of dough the size of an egg and roll finger shapes. Bake in @ 


moderate oven. 


Serve hot with syrup or honey.—-[L. M 


Marilla’s heart was trangely restless. 
New, disturbing thoughts troubled 
hat if he took Eliza away? 
What would she, Marilla, do—alone? 
Eliza was all she had in the world. 

Suppose.they should propose to take 
her with them? A little flush crept 
into her cheeks; shé was not sure 
whether she would care to go. But, 

on the other hand, how dreary the 
prospect of the long years alone in 
the great, empty house! Marilla 
pressed her hands hard against her 
breast. : 

The kitchen clock ticked away the 
minutes. After a while there was a 
slight commotion’ on the front porch. 
Marilla heard quick steps on the 
bricked walk, and a final click of the 
gate. Then, the rattle of the chain 
in the front door, as’ Eliza locked up, 
was followed’ by the creaking of the 
front stairs. 

Marilla’s heart was strangely restless. 
bowed her head on the window. sill. 
Not even the cold, peering = ’ 
should witness her tears. . ; 
had quite forgotten her; he had eat 
even come to say good-by. 

She listened to Eliza overhead. The 
loose board in front of the bureau 
sque*ked monotonously for a while; 
when it ceased, she knew that Eliza 
had finished combing.her hair -and 
had turned out the light. 

Silence, save for the tiny, comfort- 
ing sounds born of any summer night! 
Marilla felt as if her body were life- 
less. Suddenly, passionately, she 
vished that she might remain limp 
as she was; that her breath might 
si,h out with the soft night. There 
seemed nothing left -on the morrow 
worth living for. 

“Marilla!  Marilla!” The words 
sounded so close that she gripped the 
window sill, trembling. 

Someone was stealthily ascending 
the porch steps, coming nearer, paus- 
ing by the window, laying a firm, 
warm hand on her shaking arm. She 
seemed paralyzed. 

*“Marilla!” 

It was his voice, she knew; 
she dared not believe ‘her senses. 

“There’s no time to lose! You're 
coming with me _ tonight! There 
aren't thirty minutes ‘til train time.” 

Marilla turned a pale face up to 
him. “Joseph—you—I thought—.” 
She choked. “But—Eliza?” 

Joseph gave an involuntary glance 
over his shoulder. “Eliza?’’ he echoed 
grimly. “I may be a coward, Marilla, 
but Eliza’s always managed to get me 
under her thumb. That's why I ran 
away ten years ago. She'd have 
married me if I hadn't.” 

Marilla nodded. She found nothing 
humorous in his statement; she knew 
Eliza. 

“It was you I wanted, Marilla, and 
I always aimed to get you. That 
was what brought me back.” 

The magic words sank deep into 
her soul. Her heart commenced to 
thump so outrageously,@she was cer- 
tain Joseph must hear it. She was 
abashed at her own joy. 

“All this week I’ve been trying to 
eg’ a word in edgewise about you— 
but, bless my soul, she talked me deaf 
and dumb and out of the gate every 
night! Come, Marilla.”’ 

Marilla thrilled. Joseph’s domi- 
neer.u.g was not like that of Eliza. 
“But the cooking? How will she 
manage?” 

“Let her ’tend to it herself; it’s high 
time she did. You're never going to 
step into a kitchen again, if I know 


still, 


Marilla gave him a quick, appealing 
glance. “O Joseph!” Her tone was 
heart-broken. 

“Well—not if you don’t want to, I 
mean,” Joseph hastily added. “Come 
—or we'll lose that train.” 

“But—without any satchel, or— 
anything?” gasped Marilla. “And— 
alom* with you? I can’t do that, Jo- 
¢ ph.” All her precise training rose 
gauntly to crush her visions of dizzy 
happiness.- 

“No more ‘buts’,”” commanded. Jo- 
seph, reaching in suddenly and lifting 
her bodily through the window. “Sis- 
ter Kate is sputtering worse than you 
are. I routed her out of bed just after 
I left here. She’s waiting at the sta- 
tin. I told her to take along an ex- 
tra hair-brush. She is going with us 
as far as New York and the first best 
minister.” 

Speechless, her head whirling, Ma- 
rilla clung. to’ Joseph's shoulders.) 
While he talked; he carried her down, 
the steps and out of the back gate. 
When they had reached the sieve 
he set her gently on her feet: . 
gave one backward glance at the bie 
house as it-loomed in the darkness; 
he. acute conscience troubled her.., 

“Well, she said breathlessly, “ ‘any- 
way, the oatmeal is all measured _.out.’ 

“Oatmeal!’’ snorted Joseph. ‘Your 
whole life has been nothing, but oat- 
meal.” He glanced at his. watth. 
“Three minutes to spare.” Deliber- 
ately he planted himself before her. 
“Marilla!”’ 

Larilla, her face glowing from a 
sudden exquisite premonition, looked 
up shyly. 

“Marilla,” he declared, solemnly; 
“here I’ve been engaged to you for 
ten. years—and I haven’t kissed you 
yet!” 


So use present pleasures that thou 
spoilést not future ones.—[Seneca. 
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For The Inner Man 


Good Things to Eat and Home Helps 




















About Canning Peas 


Here are a few hints on canning peas by 
cold pack, so that they will not only keep, 
but taste fresh when opened in winter. Peas 
are the hardest to keep of all green vegetables, 
and much of their spoiling is due to under 
time in processing. Early in my experience 
with pea canning [ found that seasoning in the 
can gave an undesirable taste when opened 
(slightly sour taste), so now use nothing but 
clear water, and they are always sweet and 
fresh. Do not begin to count time for pro- 
eessing until the water around the cans is 
boiling and bubbling hard. Then allow 15 
more minutes, and-count your time from that. 
Use rubbers that stretch onto tops, for loose 
rubbers cause imperfect sealing. Press the 
edge of zine top firmly onto rubber with back 
of knife after tightening.—[L. W. 


Some Real Treats 


BY. ELIZABETIL M. HOAG 
Dainty Salad 
Six bananas, cubed; four apples, 


cubed; one cup nut meats, cut small; 
one cup marshmallows, pieces, one- 
half cup sugar. Mix to taste with a 
cooked mustard dressing. 
To Cook a Cheap Steak 

To equal a sirloin: Lay the slice 
of meat on aboard and pound all 
the flour into it on both sides that 
you cgn, using a wooden mallet. 
Have ready a very hot greased fry- 
ing pan, brown the meat quickly on 
both sides, season with salt and pep- 
per, half cover with water, and let 
simmer slowly for one hour. 

Chicken en Casserole 

Two and one-half pounds chicken, 
one can mushrooms, one carrot, one 
onion, one tablespoon parsley, one 
teaspoon salt, one-half teaspoon pep- 
per, one’ tablespoon flour, two cups 
boiling water, one stalk celery, one- 
half cup butter or substitute. The 
chicken, which has been cooked, cut 
into pieces and all bones removed. 
Melt butter in frying pan, add water 
and sliced vegetables and cook until 
tender. Put all into casserole and 
bake until browned. 


A New Rice Pudding 

One cup cold boiled rice, one cup 
sugar, grated rind of one lemon, 
three-quarters quart milk, yolks of 
three eggs, one-half cup seedless rai- 
sins (seedless, and not seeded raisins 
should be used.) Bake until like a 
custard. When nearly done cover 
with the stifly beaten whites to which 


have been added the juice of the 
lemon and.sugar to taste... Return to 
the oven until a. delicate yellow. 


Vegetable Oyster Fritters 
One dozen roots, cooked. and 
mashed, one teaspoon salt, one-half 
teaspoon pepper; two eggs, one table- 
spoon flour. Form into cakes and 
fry in hot fat. 


Fried Cakes. That Keep Fresh 


One cup sugar, one egg, four table- 
spoens thin cream, salt and cinnamon, 
one teaspoon soda, two teaspoons 
cream of tartar, one cup milk. Bread 
flour to make a soft dough. 


After-Dinner Mints 

cup granulated sugar, five 
tablespoons water. Boil three min- 
utes. Remove from fire, add four 
tablespoons of smooth confectioners’ 
sugar, flavor with wintergreen or 
Peppermint. Beat to a cream and 
drop on waxed paper. 


A Delicious Nut Bread 
One cup sugar, one teaspoon salt, 


One 


one-half teaspoon cinnamon, two 
cups flour, four teaspoons’ baking 
powder. Mix all thoroughly. Beat 
an egg into one cup milk and pour 
into the above. Stir in one cup 
chopped nut meats. Let rise in tin 
20 minutes. Bake in moderate oven 


3° minutes, 
A Different Lemon Pie 


Juice and grated rind of one lem- 
on, one cup sugar, sifted with two 
tablespooons flour, yolks of two eggs, 
one cup milk, one-half teaspoon salt, 
one tablespoon butter. Mix all thor- 
oughly. Fold -in beaten whites of 
two eggs and bake in one ready baked 
crust, 


White Lye 

Pour a pailful of boiling water over 
four or five quarts of wood ashes. 
Oak ashes are strongest, and those 
of apple tree wood are-the whitest. 
Let stand a while to infuse, and then 
pour in a little cold water to settle it, 
after which you can pour it off clear. 
This is good to use in boiling very 
dirty clothes. When made right, it is 
equal to soda, but does not injure the 
clothes, unless used extremely strong. 





To Wash Chiffon Veils 


Make suds of warm water and a 
good, pure white soap; dip the veil 
in and squeeze until all the soil has 
disappeared. Do. not rub at all. 
Rinse in several waters and pin out 
on clean ironing board, over which 
spread a clean sheet, and just before 
it is dry iron under a clean white 
cloth. If one does not object to a 
crapy appearance, it is not necessary 
to iron chiffon veils at all. 





To Freshen Haircloth Upholstery 

If you have some pieces of fine old 
haircloth upholstery that is turning 
gray while still possessing good wear- 
ing qualities, try freshening it with 
shoe-dressing. Use the liquid dressing 
and use a brand which you know to 
be thoroughly reliable. Brush it over 
lightly and allow it to dry thoroughly. 
Then rub carefully with a soft cloth 
to remove any possibility of surplus 
dressing. The improvement in its ap- 
pearance is marked.—[A. M. A. 

















A Home Outfit for Canning by Cold-Pack Method 


know about the cold-pack method of canning, or want more informa- 


tion about it, send for the free gvoernment bulletins on the subject, addressing Division 


of Publications, Department of Agriculture, 
woman with 
ing) cloth, and a 
will hold several half-pint - Thus it 
sary. What is necessary 


Washington, D C. 
great success last year: A washboiler, 
a0 kettle when only a few cans were to be Fm 


nape | is a home outfit one 
. dipping (blanch- 
The little kettle 
be seen that no expensive outfit is neces- 


care and  eiiane and “know-how”—and this knowledge 


is easily acquired by her who ie at —[HouseholdEditor. 
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so many 
people make 


Grape-Nuts 


ular part of at 
least one meal each day. 

It's because of the 
delightful flavor, and won- 
derful values of Grape-Nuts 
as a health builder. 
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QUALITY tells the difference in 
the -taste between Coca-Cola and 
counterfeit imitations. 


Coca-Cola quality, recorded in the 
public taste, is what holds it above 


imitations. 


Demand the genuine by full name 
—nicknames encourage substitution. 
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This Wonderful 
Double Service in 
Your Country Home 

Costs Little 


Nothing to get out of order or 
wear out. Supplies modern 
light for house and barns and 
fuel for cooking more efficient- 
ly than any other system. 


LIGHTING THE HOME 
AND BARNS 





Write us for names and ad- 
dresses of neighbors who have 
used it for years and prefer it 
to all others. 


cooume ON A 





Carbide Lighting and 
Cooking Plant 


J. B. COLT COMPANY 
288 Fourth Avenue, New York 
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Leaders Are 
Readers 


The successful man is the well-read man. 
- a. in what branch of farming you 

be interested, the following list of 
ow & will help you. Here is an oppore 
tunity to get at low cost and in a cone 
venient way the most profitable knowledge 
that the agricultural world contains. Theee 
books will show you how to raise bigger 
and better crops from the same acreage— 
better your condition—increase your effi- 
ciency—add to your income. Read and 
make your reading count—then your road 
to success will be both straight and short. 

Farmers’ Cyclopedia of Agriculture 
By Wilcox & Smith. A thoroughly practical, 
concise and complete presentation of the whole 
subject of agriculture, Farm, Orchard and 
Garden Crops, Animals, Feeding, Dairving, 
Poultry, Irrigation, Drainage, Fertilizing, oe aa 
ing, ete. 700 pages 1.50 
The Young Farmer: poms “Things He Should 


By Thos. F. Hunt. This book is of unusual 
excellence. It should be in the hands of eve 
farmer, especially the young farmer.......$! 
Farm Accounts Simplified 
By D..H. Otis. A simplified system of farm 
accounts that requires no posting, the minimum 
of desesiptions and additions and _ sufficient! 
itemized to determine the cost of production. 
knowledge of bookkeeping is hot essential. 
10x13 inches. Cloth.......cccecssees eet irri | 
. Fertitizers and Crops 

By lL. L. Van Syke. A timely presentation of 
facts, not only giving. practical methods for using 
fertilizers in crop growing, but placing special 
emphasis on the reasons underlying their 33's 
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Solls 
By C. W. Burkett. The most complete and popu, 
lar work of the kind ever published. The story 
of the properties of the soils, their improvement 
and management, as well as a discussion of the 
problems of crop growing and crop feeding, make 
the book valuable to the farmer, student and 
teacher. 300 pages, 5% x8 in. Cloth..... $1.50 
Principles and Practice of Pruning 
By M. G. Kains. Prepared to meet the needs 
of practical and amateur growers. Lavishly 
illustrated by 300 actuai photographs of speci- 
mens showing good and bad practice...... $2.00 
The Management and Feeding of Cattle 
By Thos. Shaw. ‘This treatise, on a subject of 
widespread and popular interest, is the most 
comprehensive of the kind ever written..... 2.00 


Free on Application 


Send for our new and elaborately illus- 
trated catalog, 1386 pages, 6x9 inches, 
containing descriptions of the above, and 
also 500 of the most practical and modern 
books on farming and allied subjects. 
This will be sent for the asking. 


Oring Judd Compeny 


315 Fourth Ave., - New York City 
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e Golden Lamp 


By Phoebe-Gray 








XVI—The Golden Lamp 


DON'T mean that. [— mean Aa 
] brass lamp’ that Jooks like a fun- 
my little tea-pot.” 

“Never saw a lamp like that,” sax 
Molly. 

“Gee whizz!" -cried Bilty. - “Wait!” 

He disappéared into the bedroom 
and presently returned with am object 
in his hand that made his mother 
start suddenly, as if alarmed. 

“Why, Billy boy—" 

“There,” said Billy, “that looks ex- 
actly like the picture Miss Margaret 
showed us. The wick sticks out here, 
and the oil stays in here.” 

“But Billy, dear, we've had that— 
that thing ever since you boys were 
babies. It's some kind of ornament 
@. little vase, or something. Thase 
coins in it came from Cuba; your pa 
brought ‘em home, years age.” 

“Its a lamp” confirmed Danny. “T 
betcher its a lamp. Ma, where'd you 
get it?” 

“It—it was—was given to us, dear 
—I can’t tell you who gave it to ts— 
I don't rightly know.” 

“It wasn't a—a—African musician, 
was it? That's where Ladderin’ go" 
his.”’ 

“Magician, 
Billy. “Im the 
guy feller, with 
something like Cap’n 
wore a long cloak—” 

“Hush, dear,” said Molly, taking 
the curious utensil into her hands. ‘I 
don’t know as it's a lamp, but if it 
brought Aladdin anything any nicer’n 
what it breught me—” 

She suddenly caught her two boys 
to her bosom, and gave them the bic- 
gest hug they had had in weeks. 
When they looked mp Molly’s round 
cheeks were moist. 

“My dear, good 


corrected 
Was a tall 
whiskers, 
and he 


magician,” 
picture he 
black 
Peter's, 


little boys,” she 
said. “I wish you could rub that 
thing and get a genie to come and 
take care of you, and keep you from 
harm as long as you live.” 

“Try it,”’ cried Danny. 

He reached for the lamp, if lamp 
it was, but before he could touch it, 
Billy had already begun to polish it 
briskly with his coat-sleeve. 
“Aw, Bill,” complained 
twas my idea.” 
“Sh!” cried his 
comes somebody. 
genie.” 

Sure enough, heavy steps sounded 
uwpon the stairs, and then labored 
breathing; these premonitory sounis 
were followed by the opening of the 
door, and a vast bulk filled the door- 
wav. 

“Them stairs'!] be the death o° me,”’ 
groaned Captain Peter Blue. “They're 
both steep and narrer. Had supper. 
folks’ I'm here by invitation of Mr 
Bill Binford, A B, which he has went 
to the grocery store to buy a chunk 
ef beef-steak and a peck of onions: 
and if you folks have et, you can eat 
agin, or not, as you please. Me and 
Bill are starved.” 

“It worked,” shouted Billy. “The 
lamp worked, but I never knew you 
was a genie before, Cap'n Peter.” 

“And a siave of the lamp,” 
Danny. 

“Slave nothin’,” said the skipper. 
“What's all this lamp rumpus, any;- 
how? I ain’t a slave to anythin’ but 
my appetite for doughnuts; and Os- 
car says it'll down me yet. But, thea, 
he ain't got any respect for me, no- 
how.” 

“Ain't it just handsome!” exclaime1 
Danny Binford, when he and Bill,, 
assiduously “taking turns,” had 
brought the iamp to a marvel of bur- 
nished brightness. 

“It's a peach,” agreed Billy. “What 
@’you s'pose all them other kids that 
heard the readin’ would say if they 
knew we had a real lamp, like the 
one in the story?’ Say, Danny, dcn't 
you spose it’s gold?” 

“Looks Mlike it. You rvouldn't 
thoucht a little elbow crease would 
make that dul! old thing leok so good, 
would you?” 

“Well, ain't that what Miss 
garet said? Didn't she say the 
stood for in’stry—and what's 
but elbow grease ’” 

“Wasn't it fumny, the way the skip- 
per and pa popped up the other night 
when we rubbed it?” 

“Sure; just the same’s the genie did 
in the story. “Course it was—a—well, 
a accident.” 

“Maybe; but things you get by 
in’stry ain’t accidents. I’m going to 
have a big ship—bigger'n the Twink- 
ler, you bet.” 

“You ain’t goin’ 
Twinkler, are you’” 

“Not muchy But 


a 


Danny, 
“> 

“Here 
it's the 


brother. 
M as be 


said 


Mar- 
lamp 
in’stry 


back on the 


she b’longs ‘to 


. 
Caip’n Peter. What do you want the 
lamp to bring you, Bill?” 

“| don't exactly know, yet. There’s 
sormnefiial” I want, somethin’ big and 
grand’ and swell, and to save mg life, 
I can’t. stem to tell what it is. 'S 
fanay, tod.” 

‘Is it a pal-uss, with a lot of folks 
to. wait on you and bring you heaps 
ot things te eat? Is it a—oh, I know 
what you want.” 

“What?” 

“A princuss. <A bee-autiful prin- 
cuss, with diamonds and dresses made 
o shiny gold cloth, and—” 

“Aw, gwan” said Billy in disgust. 
“Tll tell you what I want—it’s seme- 
thin’ big, like the ocean. I ean't 
think of anythin’ that’s as big as the 
ecean, can you? Weil, that’s why I 
want it, “couse it is big. If it wasn’t 
so big and grand that T can’t just 
think of it now, then I bet I wouldn't 
want it.” 

“You talk like a_reg’lar 
should think,” said Danny. 

He looked at the dark, 
brewn cyes of his brother, 
strangely enough, he suddenly  fe!t 
ashamed to have called him that 
name. Billy was looking at the lam), 
like a person gazing imto a crystal 
globe; and the light Im his face was 
more than a reflection of the lights 
in the polished surface of the lamp. 

Billy, looking into the bright reflec- 
tions of the quaint old oriental lamp, 
and wondering what it was he migit 
for which was “as big as the 
and vet not included in the 
material things as he knew 
the Billy of Dammy’s ac- 
quaintanee. That far away, wonder- 
ing, almost wistful look in the great 
black eyes startled Danny, he could 
not tell why. 

Molly did not offer any further se- 
rious objection to the visits of the 
twins to Neighborhood Haven. They 


nut, I 


shadowy 
and 


wish 
ocean,”’ 
world of 
it was not 
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oe 
where a feller could slide into, quiét 
amd easy like, and escape some o’ the 
storms o’ life. Of course, as it's 
mainly for children, it appeals,io me 
strong. This city is so full o’ squalls 
amd rough water for little folks, the 
idee of a Haven for "em seems just 
right. 

“Now that yarn the boys be'n spin- 
nin’ here tonight, that’s a good one. 
We all got to have a lamp—iamp o’ 
industry and lamp. oo watchfuiness 
and amp o° helpfulness—one lamp 
doin’. duty~for a lot o’ things in a hu- 
man character. 

“That Miss Margaret Lake must be 
quite a girl; I've heerd tell o’ her be- 
fore, seems to nie. Now most girls 
would of been satisfied to amuse them 
boys a while and let it go at that; 
she tried to give ‘em somethin’ lastin’ 
to take away with ‘em, I admire her 
for that. 

“And I admire™her for something 
else, too. You know who she is? 
Well, her father’s the richest man in 
Bassfield, a reg’lur old skinflint. Folks 
call him Pirate Lake. He's a robber, 
if ever they was one. I always 
thought this daughter o’ his would 
blessom out into ene of them s‘ciety 
queens. 

“I know more about this Haven 
than I'we let on, and i'm glad them 
boys have found it. Years ago I used 
to sail a vessel that was owned by old 
Tom Belflower; and old Tom was a 
good, fair dealin’ man. He left a big 
pile ©’ money to his son the one they 
cui young Tom, and that’s the mon- 
ey that built this here Haven. Friend 
o”’ mine that knows him intimate told 
me about it. 

“You remember when him and his 
wife lost a child—'twas kidnapped 
or somethin’? Seven or eight years 
ago. Well, Tom’s wife, the mother oO’ 
the stolen baby, got an idea she want- 
ed to do for a Jot o’ children some 0’ 
the things she missed doin’ for her 
own; so they put most all their money 
into this thing. 

“Some folks say she done it in the 
hepe that God would take pity on 
her and send her back her son. I hope 
He does. She deserves it. And that’s 
+ hy I say, let your boys go there if 
they want to. Let “em know the whole 


“I love to hear you laugh, Captain,” 


said Molly 


breught the matter up for the con- 
sideration of Captain Peter Blue and 
Bill, Senior, and the Doys told’ the 
story of Aladdin, exhibiting the lamp 
in illustration, and insisting that “the 
first time they tried it, it worked fine.” 

“TI don't git that idee about an old 
lamp representin” imdvystry,” said 
Bill. “Of course, it takes industry to 
keep ‘em clean, and filled with ile, 
and it takes a whole let o’ industry 
to earn the moncy to pay for the ile, 
with kerosene where it is these days 
And say, I jest happened to think. 
Shouldn't wonder if old James J. 
Reckefeller had one of them lamps 
and rubbed it pretty constant. He got 
rich out o’ lamp ile. I guess he’s rub- 
bim’ a gasolene engine now, the way 
they charge for gasolene, haw, haw!” 

“Your pa has to have his little 
joke,” said the skipper slyly. “He's 
got a turrible keen sense o’ ’umor, he 
has. Him and Pegleg got into a scuf- 
fle the other day, and your pa blacked 
one o° Pegieg’s eyes. Me and Oscar 
had to peel "em apart; and afterwards 
Bill said he was only in fun.” 

Laughter smote him, hip and thigh 
and several other places. 

“I love to hear you laugh, cap- 
tain,” said Molly; “but I got to remind 
you that this buildin’ ain’t any: too 
strong. If you started that laugh in 
San Francisco, you'd scare all the 


folks to death.” 

“If I was you, Mrs Binford,” said 
the skipper, after the cyclone had 
blewn itself out, “I shouldn't worry 
nome abeut them boys goin’ to that 
Neighborhood Haven. Somehow, that 
word ‘Haven’ has a sort 0” homey 
sound to me. It sounds like a place 


> 


story, so they can see how one woman 
has tried to do a great, big, unselfish 
thing for humanity. 

“Gosh, I’m all talked out. I guess 
you think I’m sermonizin’, and I'm 
sorry. I don’t never mean to preach; 
but I git a-goin’, I do, and can’t stop. 
I guess I'll wander down to the dock 
and go aboard. I ain’t slept a night 
on land for over twenty-seven yea-:; 
I'm so scared I might git took § sick 
and ashore, I never take no chanc.:." 

> — * * * * oa * » 

“Margaret,” asked Susan Belflower 
one day, “who is that remarkab!l-- 
looking little chap who comes to hear 
you read stories—the one with the 
big black eyes and olive skin?” 

“You mean Billy Binford? He and 
his brother Danny are my especial 
delights. They’re twins.” 

“You don’t mean that the 
blonde little fellow—”’ 

he’s the 
a perfect 


very 


“He's the one—Danny; 
cutest thing; and Billy's 
love.” 

“They look rather more cared-for 
than some of the children.” 

“Oh, ves, they are; their mother 
is a splendid woman, I hear; and ‘heir 
father is a sailor. Sometimes he takes 
the twins on sea-voyages, and they 
know all about beats and ropes and 
nautical things. That’s why they look 
so healthy. And what do you think 
they have proposed—this is the first 
chance I’ve had to tell you? It seems 
they have a friend, a sea-captain, who 
has a pretty big boat, and he has 
offered to take that group of boys to 
whom I tell stories on Thursday and 
Sunday afternoons on a sail down the 
harbor. Also, Tom and you and I are 


Invited ‘to Bo Aldhe! ‘prestimabty to 
keep the youngsters from tearing the 
wessel to pieces.” 

“Do you think it’s practicable?” 

“T don’t see why it isn’t. I’m for 
it, if you are. Would Tom and you 
consider coming?” 

“Tom would; he’s wild about the 
water, and he hasn't had a chance, 
poor dear, to get a sniff of it for 
months, uniess the wind is off the har- 
bor; and then he gets it, he says with 
a dash of garlic.” 

“And you?’ 

“Whatever Tom does suits me, you 
know.” 

“Til tell .Billy—he'll be simply 
wild.” 

And so the Twinkler came mearer 
than it had ever come to being a pi- 
rate ship; for the “gang” of forty odd 
boys, from seven to ten years old, 
took absolute possession of her for 
one whole afternoon. Tom Belflower 
and Sesan and Margaret undertook 
to see that she 1:as somewhere near- 
ly. intact on her return to the dock: 
but they had a strenuous session. 

The boys pried into every crack 
and c>anny of the vessel, and asked a 
list of questions which, with answers, 
would have made a nautical catechism 
of twenty large volumes. They 
into the deepest part of the hold, 
climbed the masts, rode the bow-sprit 
From an adequately removed view- 
point, the Twinkier must have looked 
like a ship captured by Palmer Cox 
and manned with a swarm of Brown- 


In all the long four hours, crises 
were met as they arose by the timely 
appearance of Oscar, with some kind 
of food. He began with hot “salera- 
tus biscuit” and butter; then he intro- 
duced molasses cookies; following 
these he sacrificed twenty freshly 
made apple pies; amd to crown the 
afternoon, he produced an enormous 
tin of doughnuts. Every time riot and 
mutiny seemed imminent, Ostar 
t?.rust his head out of the galley 
hatch and called, 

“How about eats?” 

Thereupon the boys, forgetting ev- 
erything else, would come tumbling 
and surging about him like breakers 
on a reef. 

When the last boy stepped ashore 
that night, Captain Peter Bine sighed 
a large sigh of relief. and for half an 
hour after sat in his cabin chattin: 
with Tom Bellflower. Susan and Mar- 
garet had gone, but Tom, with the 
old sea-tingle in his veins could not 
resist the temptation to stay and swap 
a few yarns with Captain Peter. 

“Yes, it’s been mighty good of you 
to undertake such an excusion,” Tom 
said. 

“T don’t look at it that way,” said 
Peter. “It's been fun, to tell the 
truth. T leve boys, Mr Belflower. I 
never be’n married, but if I had be’n, 
I'd wanted to raise sons enough to 
man a vessel, from first officer io 
cabin boys with my own boys. The 
sea’s good for boys.” 

“You're an enthusiast, captain. I’ve 
no doubt you have the proof—” 

“Proof? Cargoes of it. Say, look 
at them Binford boys. I take ’em off 
with me three or four trips a year— 
their father’s one 0” my men. See the 
difference between them and those 
other poor little pale-faced,  city- 
blighted kids? Oh, the city’s the 
death of boys, take it from me.” 

“These Binford boys,” said Tom, 
when he had thanked the good skip- 
per, “they interest me. The younger 
—that is, the smaller one, the blonde. 
especially. It seems the strangest 
1 ing that they could ever be twins.” 

“Sh!” said Captain Blue, and 
winked. “T’ll teil ye a secret. They 
aint twins, no more”n you and T be. 
But don’t you on your life ever say 
I told ye that.” 

“What do you mean? 
know ?” 

“T ain’t goin’ to say no more— 
maybe I’ve said too much. But I've 
got a reason. [It’s a funny one—so 
unusual funny that I ain’t goin’ to tel! 
nobody what it is.” | 

“It’s very interesting,” said Tom. 
“Do you know, my wife is curiously 
drawh toward the dark one—Billy.” 

“Sho!” said the skipper. “That's 
funny, ain’t it? Still, maybe it ain't 
so funny neither. You're some dark 
complected yourself. ’*S a matter of 
fact,. you and that boy ain’t so very 
different—same type, I should say, in 
a vneral way. 

“You tell your wife I don’t wonder 
she likes youngs Bill—he’s kind of 2 
favorite with me, too. So you like the 
blonde one? Danny’s a fine boy— 
square as a brick and loyal as the 
clock. The sea’s done a lot for ’em, 
Mr Bellflower, as you c.n tell for your- 
self. Got to go? Well, whenever Tm 
in port, come down aboard and have 
supper—and bring Mrs Belflower, tco. 
Good-night, sir. Good-night. 

“Queer world, now ain’t it? I won- 
der what makes me so notional? I get 
an idee in my bonnet and hang on to 
it like a dog worryin’ a bone. Guess 
I’m an old sheli-backed fool, that's 
what I be. Oscar! Heat up that co‘ 
fee, like a good feller.” 


[To Be Continued] 
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A Homemade Barometer 


You do not need glass tubes, chem- 
icals and liquids to make this little 
barometer, yet it will fortell dry and 
wet weather quite as accurately as 
one you buy. We all know that: heat 
expands and cold contracts. It is also 
true that wet will contract or shrink 
certain things, and extreme dryness 
will stretch them. Notice the back- 
yard clothes line. In very dry weath- 
er it hangs loosely and sags, but in 
rainy weather it tightens up as taut 
as possible. 

To make this barometer, use any 
good dry cord, but whipcord is best, 
because it is very dry. On a card- 
board make a distinct horizontal! line, 
dividing it in half. Above this write 
wet and below it write dry. 
Tack this to the side of the 
house—by the kitchen door at 
the back porch is a good place. 
Next make a Plummet of a 








piece of lead. The illustration 
will show you how to do this. 
Fasten the whipeord 
through each end and join 
just above it. This should be 
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The Silent Weather Prophet 


about three feet long in order to have 
enough for the weather to affect. 

Select a medium day, when it is 
not damp or extremely dry, and 
fasten the whipcord and plummet on 
a nail so that the plummet will rest 
exactly against the dividing line on 
the cardboard. The illustration shows 
how it will look on a damp day. The 
air becomes dry or damp long be- 
fore human beings can detect it. Ani- 
mals and insects can detect it long 
before we can. The ground spiders will 
not spin their webs during the night 
if it is going to rain before noon the 
next day, because they know of the 
dampness in the air that fortells rain 
which destroys their webs. 

And so your barometer will work 
in a most amazing way at times. Some 
bright, sunshiny morning you may see 
it as shown in the picture here, in- 
dicating wet, and you will think your 
barometer has gone crazy, but you 
will find that it will either rain or 
else become cloudy and foggy. 

Again, on black, cloudy days your 
plummet may fall below the line and 
indicate dry and you may be sure that 
before long the sun will come out and 
the air be as dry as a desert. The 
dampness in the air shrinks the whip- 
cord and makes it pull up the plum- 
met. The dry weather drives out the 
dampness and the cord stretches out, 
lowering the plummet to indicate 





dryness.—[W. L. D. M. 
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Smart and Dressy Shirt Waist 
No 2885—The back extends over the fronts 
in yoke effect. The sleeve may be in wrist 
or elbow length. Batiste, lawn, ” sotted Swiss, 
dimity, voile and summer silk are good ma- 
terials for this model. The pattern is cut in 


seven sizes: 34, 36, 38, 40, 42, 44 and 46 
inches bust measure. Size 38 requires about 
2% yards of 36-inch material. 
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A Stylish Skirt 

Neo 2874—This is a model very attractive for 
sports materia's, and for serge, jersey cloth, 
linen, taffeta, corduroy and velvet. The belt 
may be omitted, cr finished separately. The 
pattern is cut in seven sizes: 22, 24, 26, 28, 
30, 32 and 34 inches waist measure. Size 26 
requires 3 yards of 36-inch material. 





Healing 

BY CAROLINE A, GEORGE 
There is healing in the hills, 
Healing for the heart that’s grieving; 
And their quiet grandeur stills 
All unrest, God’s own peace leaving 
With the soul, which in its ills 
Lifts its eyes unto the hills. 


In my heart their calm distills; 

Calm of great cloud shadows resting 
On the everlasting hills; 

And my soul turns from vain questing, 
To the God whose quiet fills 

Purple distances of hills. 
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Mattie from the Young Folks 


Dear Young Folks’ Editor: 

I enjoy reading the letters from the boys 
and girls. I live on a 100-acre farm. I am 
nine years old and go to school. I am in the 
fourth grade. For pets we have three lambs 
and one kitten. The kitten’s name is Climber. 
I expect to drive on the horse fork this sum- 
mer. In the summer we have fun picking 
strawberries. I have two brothers whose 
names are Kenneth and Gerald. I will write 
again.—[Florence E. Mitten, New York. 


Dear Young Folks’ Editor: 

I have been reading the American Agricul- 
turist for two years, and I think it’s about 
time I am writing to you. I am 12 years 
old and am in the seventh grade at school, I 
live in the country on an 83-acre farm. I 
like country life. It is great“for boys. I 
enjoy reading the young ig letters in 
The Agriculturist.—[Jacob F. Beer, Ohio. 


Dear Young Folks’ Editor: 

I see in a recent copy of American Agricul- 
turist that no letters have been received from 
West Virginia, so I will start the bell ring- 
ing, and hope others will follow. I live on 
a 153-acre farm in Wood county in the west- 
ern part of the state. I enjoy farm life. We 
raise sheep, hogs, horses, poultry and cattle. 
I had one; brother in the U S army at West 
Virginia Wesleyan college barracks, but he 
has gotten his honorable discharge. I hope 
to see this letter in print, as it is my first 
one. I am 14 years of age.—[Verley A. Deem, 
West Virginia. 





Dear Young Folks’ Editor: 

I am a girl 10 years old. I have three sise 
ters and a brother. We live in the tenant 
house of a large farm. We have turkeys and 
chickens. I have a pet dog named Bell. My 
sister, brother and I have little gardens of 
our own. I went to school every day this past 
winter. I am in the fifth grade. I liked my 
teacher very much. Her name was Miss 
Gish.—[Esther M. Steele, Pennsylvania. 


Dear Young Folks’ Editor: 

I have been quite interested in the letters 
boys and girls have sent to this paper. My 
father has taken it for many years. I like lively 
games and. am especially fond of horseback 
riding.— [Winifred D. Orr, New York. 


Dear Young Folks’ Editor: 

My mother takes the American - Agricul- 
turist. I have been reading some letters in 
it, and find them very interesting. I am 10 
years old. I have four sisters and one broth- 
er. I live in the country. I go to a 
schoolhouse which stands on a hill. There 
are about 30 pupils in our school. I have just 
finished the fourth grade. For pets we have a 
cat we call Tabby and a dog we call Shep. 
Our dog will shake hands any time we ask 
him to.—[Pearl Stanton, Penr-yivania. 


Dear Young Folks’ Editor: 

I enjoy reading the letters from the boys 
and girls, so I thought I would write one, 
too. My father has taken The Agriculturist 
for over 40 years. How many of the ey 


folks read “Lydia of the Pines”? 
and surely enjoyed it. I am a country girl 
15 years old. I have a shepherd dog for a 


pet, also three cats and two kittens. 

to read and crochet better than anything else. 
I haven’t any a ey or sisters, but _— 
get lonely, as have so much work to do. 

I am in the ichth grade at school, but school 
has closed now.—[Hazel Jocelyn, Maryland. 
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cool, 


The New Perfection 





New York 





N Principal Offices: 


SUMMERTIME COOKING 


The New Perfection Cookstove assures you a 
clean kitchen during the hot summer 
months. You avoid the soot, dirt and ashes of 
the coal and wood fire—and there are no long 
hours spent over a baking hot range. 


The Long Blue Chimney Burner gives just the 
amount of heat needed—no more—no 
Simply strike a match and regulate it to suit 
your need. In one to four burner sizes. 


niently provides hot water for every purpose. 
Sold by reliable dealers everywhere. 


For best results use SoCOny Kerosene. 
| STANDARD OIL CO. OF NEW YORK } 
Boston 


_ Also PURITAN Cook Stoves—the best Short chimney stove, - 


less. 


Water Heater conve- 





Albany Buffalo 























“It’s just like the 
storesin the city. 

You can buy a cigar here and a hot 

water bottle across the aisle.’’ 

See Pages 542 to 561 of “Your 
Bargain Book.” There are standard, 
nationally advertised goods of every 
description at prices below the 
advertised level; and a variety that 
is amazing. 

Using ‘‘Your Bargain Book”’ 
will pey P owe big dividends. It’s 
FRE nd for it today. 


410 Stores Buliding New York City ing 


ACTORY: 10,-BIDER 


. a. | Z Bay arert agave Be toe 











RSHING’S OWN STORY 
ICTORIAL HISTORY 
OF THE WORLD WAR 


A fascinating, true story, pages cloth bound book 
of 514 pages. Price only $3.00 postpaid, or will be sent 
Cc. o. eS delivered to your home by mail. 10% off 


for with order. 

SPECIAL OFFER—-For a short time we include 

with each book a 16 x 26-inch high-class art 

Picture of John J. Pershing—FREE 

Write quick if you want ae tole splendid picture, given 

free as - each book. for the book today to 
MeCARTHY, Chester, Pa. 





aoe we a eo 
Use Cuticura Soap 
To Clear Your Skin 


dragg ists; Cadman sm, Rhee. 
Facet ny ery Sarre 





When You 
Walk to the 
Light 


with something you are very 
particular about, before buying, 
you are doing just what every 
advertiser offers to let you do, 
with his goods. 

Advertising—is really letting 
the custo. :er take the goods to 
the light, hold them up, exam- 
ine them critically on all sides, 
and in bright daylight. 

Advertising does not sell 
goods by merely using fair 
words, and pretty pictures, or 
by simply talking prices. 

Instead, an advertisement is a 
salesman in print. 

Advertising tells you all the 
facts you want to know, before 
you buy anything. 

It tells how, and of what, and 
by whom, the article is made. 

It points out the special fea- 
tures that make it distinctive. 

You—the buyer—are abso- 
lutely protected, when you buy 
advertised goods from a “print- 
ed salesman.” 

The printed word of an ad- 
vertisement stand immovable. 

You can be absolutely sure of 
what it says, you can take your 
time to read it, analyze it—or 
go back and reread it, to ex- 
amine it from every angle and 
to thoroughly understand it, be- 
fore you buy. 

It’s just like a contract that 
the advertiser makes with you. 

He cannot go back on his 
printed word. 

Yet the advertisement tells 
you all you want to know, and 
it tells you fairly and truly. 


And—best of all—you don’t 
have to buy, after you have read 
an advertisement, the advertise- 
ment lets you make up your 
own mind, and use your own 
judgment. 














For Your Protection Always Mention 
A. A. When Writing Advertisers 
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CATTLE BREEDERS 








Our Herd Sire Is 


Langwater Cavalier 


His first six daughters aver- 
210] age 10913.2 ths. milk and 
60834 Ibs. fat. 
Average age 2 years and 6 months. 


Write us about one of his sons. 
UPLAND FARMS, IPSWICH, MASS. 





HOLSTBIN BULL CALP 

Sire, Homestead Superb Paul; he by t sire. 
Homestead Superb, with 23 A. RB. O. b —~ ters. and 
his dam, Jessie Maida, 664.7 Ibs. milk and 31.02 A 3 
butter 7 days; 2677.5 ibs. milk and 126.23 Ibe, 

ter 30 days. Sire’s dam. Homestead Rose "De Kel, 
569.2 Ibs. milk and 23.6 Ibs. butter 7 days; 2079.2 
Ibs. milk and 88.21 the. butter 30 days Dam. Tri 
umph Canary; she by Admiral Gelsche Hamilton, 41 
A. R. 0. daughters, and Hamilton Paladin Canary, 
with 3-yr.-old record of 80.6 Ibe. milk 1 day: 549.3 
Ibs. milk and 20.18 The. butter iu 7 days. Next dam, 
Paladin Canary, 553.3 tbe. milk and 25.04 Ibs. butter 
in 7 days. This ne is three-fourths white, a beau- 
tiful individual. Pri 75 registered. transferred and 
crated BRADLEY” FULLER. Utica, N. Y. 





250 Chenango and Madison Co. 
REGISTERED AND HIGH GRADE 


HOLSTEIN COWS 


Fresh and Springing For Sale 
These two counties are famous the world over for the 
superior individual quality of their dairy cattle. If 
you are interested in profitable producers and square 
dealing, write for prices. 
BURT HAWLEY, NORWICH, CHENANGO CO., N. Y. 








HOLSTEINS at AUCTION 


Send for information about the sales 
of healthy, reliable, registered cattle, 
held at Brattleboro, Vermont, the 
First Tuesday and Wednesday of 


every other month, Aug. 5-6; Oct. 7-8; Dec. 2-3, 
1919 Come to Brattleboro, the Holstein- 
Friesian ( apital of America. 

Address The Purebred Live Stock Sales Co. 

















James Smith & Sons 


DEALERS IN 


HIGH CLASS DAIRY COWS 
HOLSTEINS A SPECIALTY 
All cows tuberculin tested by state or federal gov't 
Our Motto: A Satisfied Customer. 
Office and Barns, East Buffalo, N. Y. 
Office Phone Howard 344 Residence Oxford 1965 


Pore olsteins 


BEFORE BUYING, GET OUR PRICES. 
MARTIN KENNEDY Johnstown, N. Y. 








Member Holstein-Friesian Assoc. of America. 
: BULL 
For Sale Holsteins a On 2 peaoy 
10 registered females, consisting of 4 cows, one 2-year 
old, 5 heifers 10 to 14 months old, and have a few 


heifers 3 months old. Prices right. Also have a car 
of good GRADE cows and heifers. 


4. R. FROST, - . MUNNSVILLE, WN. Y. 





Carload of A. R. O. HOLSTEIN Cows and Heifers 
Five vearling daughters of A. R. O. cows from a 7 
a materval brother of the world’s 


Ib. sire bred t& 

record junior 4-year-old, Katy Paul Burke 4467. Ten 

A R O. cows bred to above mentioned sires. Price 
per head. $4000 takes the bunch 


$200 to $350 
ROYCE & TOMPKINS, BERKSHIRE. WY. 





$100 for a yearting Holstein bull, born Aug. 29, 1917 
Bire a 26.95-Ib. grandson of Colantha Johanna Lad 
and Tidy Abbekerk Prince. Dam a granddaughter of 
a 30-1b. bull. Calf is nicely marked and ready for 
service. Fred A. Blower, Maple Vale Farms, Owego, 
Tioga Co., N. Y. 





Registered Holstein Bull Calves 


37-Ib., also very good dams 
_ B. C. ORPHANAGE HOME 
Titus Hottel, Mor. Center Valley, Pennsylvania 





Fr Sal ° 

or Ei Sanage wr Holstein Females 
One Percheron Stallion, Fleur De ~~ No 81591, 17 ” 
ibs. 24 prize at State fair to show 


Bargain w. &. COMSTOCK, Clinton. N. v 





RIVERSIDE STOCK FARM OFFERS 
a.F Bull bern E 19 Sire Colantha Sir Aaggte Hart» 
No. 162672 TA R x) “daw hters, 2 above 30 the am Sma 
Hope Colanthe Pontiae No, 313624. A =e. = old Calf, light 
to color, fine individual. Price $50 if take 

A.W. BROWN & SONS West | Winfield, New York 





50 OTSEGO COUNTY COWS FOR SALE. These grad 
Holsteins are due to ‘calve in the next three mouths 
They are good an and fine dairy trpe If you are 
In the market a few cows or a carload write for 


prices EVAN. ‘DAViS. JR.. West Winfield, N. Y. 





Liverpool Sale & Pedigree Co., Inc. 
LIVERPOOL, NEW YORK 
Headquarters for Holstein pedigrees, catalogs, etc. 











Pin This Seite ‘teats Aiton 


THE NATIONAL 
PARM POWBR BMBLEM 
which represents the Lroa-Clad 

American Agriculturist Guarantee 











HOLSTEINS 
PROFITABLE 


Dr. C. H. Eckles of the 
University of Mi 
found Holsteins highly 

profitable. as do all who 
own them. He says: “Thirteen vears ago I bought 
four Holstein cows. One was sold, so that all the 
cows we now have came from the other three. 
We have sold $5600 worth of blooded stock from 
the herd. In addition te that we have 38 head 
of females on hand, worth at an estimated 
value of $200 per head $7600." Similar stories 
of success with Holsteins are really common- 
place. so uniformly profitable is the purebred 
registered Holstein-Friesian breed. 
OLSTEIN CATTLE 
Send for our beoklets—they contain much 
valuable information. 


Holstein - Friesian Association 
of America, Box 115, Brattleboro, Vt. 














SPRINGDALE FARMS 
Grade Holsteins 


From 200 to 500 head always on 
hand and they are ail 


FOR SALE 


Carioad lots of fresh cows, springers or 
fall cows ready for shipment at any time. 


If you want extra large, fine individuals 
that are the heaviest producers obtainable, 
it will pay you to visit our farms. 

F. P. Saunders & Son, Cortland, N. Y. 
Office 50 Clinton Ave. Tel 116 or 1476-M 

















400 Cortland County 
Cows For Sale 400 


110 sh cows. Try a load of these if you want milk. 


- Aa ows due to calve this month and next. Good 
size and the best dairy type you ever saw. 


70 Registered cows, fresh and due to calve soon. 

10 Registered bulls, with a lot of good breeding. 

60 Helfers. They are extra high grades. Mostly due 
to calve this spring 

Cortland Holstein Farms 


Dept. 0. A., 203-205 Savings Bank Bidg., 
CORTLAND, WN. Y. 





MAPLE_LAWN FARMS HOLSTEINS 

High grade Holstein heifer calves 
$20 to $25: express paid in lots 
of 5. With 10 heifer calves a 
well-bred registered bull given 
free. Holsteins and satisfaction. 
We make mistakes, but we cor- 
rect them We guarantee safe 
arrival. When a shipment goes 
wrong we make it right; you 
take no. risk. Everything in 
registered and high-grade  Hol- 
steins 20 registered bulls 1 mo to 2 yrs « age. 
Write your wants. Liberty — Gocepted a d « 
c. W. ELLIS, JR., TLAND, Y. 











Grade Holsteins 


A car of fresh cows and nearby spring- 
ers always on hand. Heavy producing fall 
cows in carload lots. 


MILES J. PECK 
CORTLAND, NEW YORK 


Ope) eneeseens cocst ys resnnanenenen 


OLSTEIN 
Bull Calf :& 


Grandson of the $50,000 bull; from a 25-pound 
dam. First check for $150.00 gets him. 


C. L. AMOS, Syracuse, N. Y. 

















HOLSTEINS 


frem dams with records up to 42! 
of butter tn 7 days 


JOHN C. REAGAN, . . TULLY, WN. Y. 


Holstein Bull 


$150 Ready for Use 


s King ant Pontiac Korndyke, one of the 

reatest year recor sons of King of the Pontiacs. 

a 22-lb 4 yr old that produced over 80 Ibs milk 

it a day. This young bull is a nice straight individ- 

i! cht im color. His dam, sire’s dam and his 
erage over 30 Ibs each. 

“H. “KNAPP & SON, FABIUS, WN. Y. 
























& Guernsey Calves 
$1-32ds pure, $25.00 each. S aay for 
Liberty Bonds accept 
WHITEWATER, wis. 


Holstein 
5 weeks old, 
shipment anywhere. 
EDGEWOOD FARMS, 





= DRED «5 Guernsey Bulls 
OLD. PRICE $100 
HARRY m ry FACTORYVILLE, PA. 
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FIELD NOTES 


&ve Sroca Fiero Reeacsenrarve 
ETHAN A HUTCHINS 









Were Wholly Sold Out 


E. M. Davis & Sons of Valley View 
stock farm, Petersburg, Pa, breeders 
of large Berkshire and Duroc-Jersey 
swine, write as follows: 

“We would like very much to renew 
our adv, but have no more stock to 
offer at this time. We have had very 
satisfactory results from advertising 
in American Agriculturist. We offered 
10” Berkshire pigs and they were all 
sold when the second issue. came out. 
We could have sold 300 pigs with our 
three-time adv had we had the pigs. 
We will have a fine lot of pigs this 
coming fall, and will advertise again 
in American Agriculturist when the 
stock is ready for sale. 

“We have a fine herd sire, wihch we 
purchased from Hartslog farms, Alex- 
andria, Pa—Majestic King 10th. He 
Was one year old April 17, 1919. This 
pig is weighing around 4530 pounds at 
this time, and is in ordinary breeding 
condition. 

“We have some fine big, mature 
sows of 500 pounds in our herd, and 
have just purchased another herd 
sire from Pennsylvania state college. 
We purchased a fine gilt in the fall 
of 1918, Majestic Linda, which has 
grown into a fine young sow.” 


Cooper Sale of Jerseys 


The annual auction sale of Jersey 
cattle, held by T. S. Cooper & Sons 
at Linden Grove farm, Coopersburg, 
Pa, on June 5, was a pronounced suc- 
cess and very well attended. Leander 
F. Herrick of Worcester, Mass, was 
the auctioneer. The high-priced ani- 
mal was the cow Wonder Mary, 
which was sold to A. W. Murphy, 
Chardon, O, for S23300. The next 
highest animal was | ter Boy You'll 
Do, who was sold to Green Pond farm, 
Bethlehem, Pa, for S000. Below we 
give a partial list of the animals sold 
and their buyers: 








Wonder Mary, A. W. Murphy, Chardon. O. 3300 
Butter Boy You'll Do, Green Pond farm sine 
Coes cesceqeescescocecccosooce 3000 
» Maryvale farm, Youngs- 
en eVeccsenescocccvescescoesceaubouse 2700 
iew farm, Lee's Summit, 





[e suvdasstsehasneteeeedsinsssamentieqioasan ae 
Gamboge’s Pretty Tulip, 
burg. N Y¥ 
Majesty’s Beauty 
Staatsbarz. I 
Noma’s Perfect Bale 
Se eee 


of 
 # 








Rower’s Benodieting Glory, John Pringle, Lon- 
GOR, GORE. cccececccccccscvccccessctecceedeses 900 

Brampton. ‘Lay, C._ I. Hudson, Knollwood farm, 
East Norwie Reem rpereseetaown 1800 

Majc sty’s Oxford Vixen, c. Vail, Verbank, 
$60 ooccecececscecceggsacessueegocessesee 1700 

Fauvi c’s Milkmaid, George W. Sisson, Jr, Pots- 
Gtim, MB Vi coccccccccccccccccscccccscceess sos 1700 

Brampton Isobel Oxford, Siccawli farm, North 
BE, COM cocgsccrecacecesceccecegeensesce 1675 


Bowlina’s Victory, White Horse farm, Paoli, Pa 1600 
Blonde’s Oxford Plymouth, B. H. Hull & Sons, 





Brampeem,  GiBeccccccccccceccccccccccccsesss 
You'll Do’s Love, George 

Gam, BH Xo. ccccccccccccccccccsccosscossecece 
Carnation’s You'll Do, Jacob E. White, Green- 
BAR, Dec occcccccscccccceccsccccessccccecccce 1325 
Brampton Oxford Jetsam, White Horse farm, 


Paoli, PB. .ccccccccccccsccccceescocecoscesoces 
Oxford Sybilla, Maryvale farm, Youngstown, O 1300 
You’ll Do’s Grouville Beauty, M. J. George, 
Handley, 
—* Oxford Maggie, White Horse farm, 

i 


a0 ° 
Raleigh's Lady Cunast Mrs BE. 8. Beynolds, 






Chestnut Hil eeccccccesece Ceecessccsececsecce 
You'll Do’s Gueruing Sultanne, Head & Gray, 


Palmyra, PA. ccscsecnsccsescesseesetccesess 1000 
You'll Do's Trinity | Belle, ‘Green Pond farm, 

Bethionem, PR...-ssccceceerscneccsreseses 1000 
Wonder Star, Gebweod farm, Titusville, Pa 1000 
Carine’s Fern, EB. J L Verbank, N Y..... 1000 


. Vai 
Pretty Emma You'll Do, Oakwood a, Titus- 
Wille, PAs ccccccscccncecceceecsracenceseeee oe 


Prize-Winnings a Feature 


The Pinehurst flock of registered 
Shropshires which has been going for 
over 25 years has a history of large 
winnings in the prize ring, particu- 
larly for get of sire. This flock has 
numerous times since 1904, the first 
time ever shown, won every first and 
second prize and all champions. It 
has done almost as well as this at the 
«reat International live stock show at 
Chicago, where all the different state 
fair winners meet to try out their 
merits. 

During this 25 years, Mr Wardwell 
has made many trips to England to 
buy the very best winning rams over 
there and the best ewes he could find 
without regard to price as foundation 
stock, and great attention on the farm 
is paid to the mating and breeding. 
They only raise about 150 lambs each 
year, and only the best of these are 
kept to add to their flock and for sale. 
The rest of them are killed for mut- 
ton. The sheep at all times have been 
picked out, not only for true type and 
mutton form with their Reads and legs 
well covered with wool, but he has 










, Show ever 


also tried to develop a flock of great 
density of fleeces. His yearling rams 
this year nearly all sheared from 14 
to lk} pounds of wool each—abour 
twice what the ordinary grade flock 
shears. The flock is ‘so well known 
that he has a demand for all he can 
raise, and people intending to buy or 
him should lodge their orders early in 
the season. 

Mr Wardwell writes us that he ex- 
pects the high price of wool and mut- 
ton to contin for many years, as 
the flocks of the world have dimin- 
ished about eight million sheep dur- 
ing the war, and our country is man- 
ufacturing more woolen goods than 
ever before. If the government last 
year had not put a fixed price on 
wool it would have sold at over $1 
a pound. Many believe that good me- 
dium wool like Shropshire shear will, 
if sold after August 1 this year, aver- 
age higher than last year’s limit 
placed by the government. You all 
know the price of mutton, and it Is 
the duty of every farmer in the Unit- 
ed States to help decrease the price 
of meat by raising more sheep each 
year. Sheep return more net income 
to the farmer than any other live 
stock, when labor and feed is taken 
into account 

Mr Wardwell advertises his 191 
catalog. In it, not only breeding, but 
description, weight and the price of 
every ram is given so everyone has 
an equal chance, and those who come 
first get first pick. It will pay you to 
get his catalog, which is now ready, 
and it is sent free on request. 





Several Successive Records 

Giftie Gat, a 12-year-old Ayrshire 
cow, owned by A. F. Spooner of Rich- 
ville, N Y, has recently completed a 
record of 11,509 pounds milk, 4305 
pounds fat, constituting her seventh 
entry in the Ayrsihre advanced reg- 
istry. Giftie Gat began her official 
work on April 1, 1911. Since that 
time she has made seven A R rec- 
ords, totaling 82,796 pounds milk, 
3380.68 pounds fat, or an average for 
each of seven periods of 11,828 
pounds milk and 482.94 pounds fat. 
During the same period she has pro- 
duced eight calves. 


Great Nereford Show Promised 

We arein receipt of a recent letter 
from Harvey D. Eaton of Waterville, 
Me, president of the New England 
Hereford breeders’ association, in 
which he calls attention to the Cen- 
tral Maine fair, to be held at Water- 
ville, Me, September 9-12 this year 
It is promised that the greatest stee: 
held in New England will 
be held at this fair. There will be 
$700 given away in cash prizes, and 
the champion steer will be sold at 
auction. Those interested cannot af- 
ford to miss this event. 


Starting an Ayrshire Herd 

Sycamore farm of Douglasville, Pa, 
the home of grand Leader Berk- 
shires has recently purchased a 
foundation herd of Ayrshires from 
Penshurst farm of Narberth, Pa,. To 
head this herd they secured a splen- 
did young son of Netherland States- 
man, and among the females is Myr- 
tle of Maplewood, with a record of 
14,000 pounds in a year as a three- 
year-old, and imported cows, Auche- 
brain Ada Sth and Netherton Black- 
bird. All the animals selected for this 
herd are®of good quality, and it is a 
herd started in the right direction. 


F. I. Parmelee, Parmelee stock 
farms of Putney, Vt, reports the sale 
of a four-month-old son of one of 
the first tested daughters of their 
senior sire, King Pontiac Calypso 
5th. This heifer made over 17 pounds 
at first freshening. This calf is sired 
by a $2000 son of King Segis Pontiac 
Aleartra, andis a fine 
This young bull was purchased by 
Gilman Brothers of Foxcroft, Me, 


Public Sale Reports 


Holstein 

uly Richfield Springs. N Y. Otsego County Hol- 
stein club's third annual. 
August 5-6—Brattleboro, Vt. Purebred Live Stock 


Sales Co. 

October 6-8—Chicago, Til. Quality Holstein Co’s first 
annual sale. 

Outober 7-8—Brattleboro, Vt. Purebred Live Stock 
ales Co. 

October 8-9—Chicago, Ti. Annual dairymen’s sale. 
E. M. Hastings Co, Lacona, N Y, managers. 

Shorthorn 


June 2?2-24—Mansfield, O. Carpenter & Ross. 
June 26—Washington, Pa. Southwestern Pennsylva- 


county live stock R 
5—Stanton, Va. Augusta County Short- 
horn breeders’ show and sale. A. T. Coiner, sec. 
Berkshire 


October 25—West Chester, Pa. ©. H. Carter, Whit- 


individuaL , 
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POULTRY BREEDERS 








Im ported 
Guernseys 
For Sale 


at all times, choice young cows, heifers 
and bull calves of the best of breeding. 
Prices reasonable. Write 

: FRANK S8. PEER, 

i OSCEOLA FARMS, CRANFORD, N. J. = 


uk 


eveveneenenenevenenenenees 





SSEUNMUIOIOVUNTUHUUOCUE AAT ULLHUS 


Flintstone 
Farm 


Breeders of — 
MILKING SHORT HORN CATTLE 
BELGIAN DRAFT HORSES 
BERKSHIRE SWINE 





Try a Flintstone Sire. Grade up 
your herds. Produce Milk and 
Beef. Write for Descriptive Sales 
List, Production Records and in- 
formation. 
Dalton 
= Massachusetts ; 
SmUUNUIUINNNNUTEUVURULLUUUUULLLAINAUULOLELOALGOUHUULUUUUULOGOEUSUUEEUULE ULL 





Southwestern Pennsylvania 


Shorthorn Association 
WILL =, PH aa SALE 


50 Head ‘of “Cattle 


June 26th, at the Fair Grounds, 
Washington, Pennsylvania. 


This consignment sale consists largely of 
heifers and cows bred or with calves at side. 


For catalog, address 
R. L. Munce, Washington, Pa. 





STRATHGLASS 
AYRSHIRES 


possess highly approved breed characteristics 
with uniformly heavy and economical produc- 
ing ability. The young bulls we have for sale 
now will add quality to your herd and product, 
They are guaranteed to please. 


Strathglass Farm, Port Chester, N. Y. 





AYRSHIRE CATTLE 


(REGISTERED STOCK) 
BERKSHIRE SWINE FOR SALE 


Grade Ayrshire and Guernsey cows and heifer calves, 

large and well marked, a specialty. Write 
CLOVERDALE STOCK FARM 

Telephone 34-Fi2 F. 4. DeHart, Prop., Cortland, N. Y. 





FOR SALE 
A number of very choice 


Reg. Ayrshire Heifers 


anda 28 eneien BULL CALVES. These animals are all 
high class and have lots of type, quality and breeding. 
Write for prices and description. 


TOMPKINS FARM, Lansdale, Penn. 





CLOVER PATCH FARM 
AYRSHIRES 


Entire herd in advanced registry; stock of all 
ages for sale. Let us know your wants; we 
can please you. 


M. W. DAVISON, CANISTEO, N. Y. 





FOR SALE 
Choice Ayrshire Bulls 


from two months to two years old; good in- 


dividuals from our best stock. 


Friends’ Hospital, Frankford, Philadelphia, Pa. 


aeetSthen AYRSHIRE HEIFERS 


AND HEIFER CALVES : ; 
producing dams, sired by Bobbie _ Fin- 
0. 1. COTTON Friendship, N. Y. 





from good 


layston 19080. GEO. 

EEN ANGUS "hi tet eestt 
ABERD 4h Jw for the East 
Mature early. easy feeders. Send for illustrated book- 
let with yp =e of the breed and stock for sale. 
Clarence W. Eckardt, 31 Nassau St.. New York City. 


Jersey BULL CALVES 


SIRED BY POGIS 99 OF HOOD FARM ISTH, 

and out of high producing dams, at farmers’ ga 
ECCLESTON, " 

Carlisle Farm,  w.°e.‘mutins,  nior. 











REGISTERED GRANDSONS OF 


World’s Record Jersey Cow 





TIME TO BUY 
Jersey Bull Calf 


FOR NEXT YEAR’S HERD BULL 
We have several real high bred Sophie Tormentors 
for sale. Send for pedigree, price and description. 
If you mention “A, A."’ we will send illustrated 
circulars of Jerseys and Berkshires showing photo- 
graphs of champions. 


HOOD FARM. LOWELL, MASS. 
Thoroughbred Regis- 


FOR SAL tered Jersey bull. Two 


Price and description upon appli- 
Carthage, N. Y. 





years old. 
cation. C. W. Lasher, D. D. S., 





SHEEP BREEDERS 


We Are Offering Choice Registered 


Dorset Rams 


READY FOR IMMEDIATE SERVICE, 
AT FARMER'S PRICES 


TRANQUILLITY FARMS, 


Arthur Danks, Mér., ALLAMUCHY,N, J. 








ATTENTION! The Fillmore Farms are quoting a 
special price for the next thirty days on first-class 
te Dorset rams. If interested, write at once, 

we have only a limited number. For further par- 
tieulars apply to C. T. Brettell, Mgr., Bennington, Vt. 





Pinehurst Shropshires 


For Sale—Four imported rams, from $200-$300 each. 
Six imported yearling ewes and six of my own breed- 
ing that are running with my stud rams are offering 
at $100.00 each. 
DAN TAYLOR 
Shepherd 


HENRY L. WARDWELL 
Box 10, Springfield Center, N. Y. 





HORSE BREEDERS & IMPORTERS 





SHETLAND PONIES 
We sell on the Installment plan; 200 
head to seiect from. Herd established 
1891. Send 10c for contract and price 


list. Address Dept. D. 
The Shadyside Farms, North Benton, O, 





Choice Shetland and Larger Ponies 
All ages and colors. Yearlings, $40 to $65: broken 

ponies, $75 to $125. Send stamp for new price list. 
The Shenango Pony Farms, Dept. J, Espyville, Pa. 





AUCTIONEERS 





. mn 
LEARN AUCTIONEERING 
at World's ORIGINAL and GREATEST School and 
become independent with no capital invested Fveiy 
brerch of the business taught “Srite today for fres 
catalog. CAREY M. JONES, Pres. 

JONES NATIONAL SCHOOL OF Se eeaees, 

20 N. Sacramento Bivd., Chicago, IIl. 





POULTRY BREEDERS 


Look! 24”, $12a100up 
OOK. Chicks a u 
Cc. White and 8S. C. Brown Leghorns, $13 a 
508; best grade stock. 20 other breeds of thorobred 
chicks. Utility and exhibition gradés, $13 to $25 a 
100. Odds and ends $12 a 100. Live delivery 
guaranteed per catalogue. Chicks sent by special de- 
livery parcel post, postage PAID. Capacity 100,000 
weekly. Catalogue free. 
NABOB HATCHERIES, 





GAMBIER, OHIO, 





Hummer’s Famous Baby Chicks 
AT CUT PRICES 





for a limited time only, Barred Rock and 2. I. Reds, 
$17 per hit nndred : (. Brown Leghorn Ancona, 
$19.50; S v “Leghorn, $14; ‘i parcel 
post. They liv , they grow. Live arrival. Each week 


delivery 
R. Hummer & Co, 


CHICKS 


Frenchtown, N. J. 


EGGS 


R. D. 1, 





Light and a Brahma—Barred Rocks—White 
Wyrandotte—R. Reds— 8. C. White and Brown 
Leghorn. Tilustrs ted catalog free. Prompt weekly 


deliveries. 
Riverdale Poultry Farm, Box (165, Riverdale, N. J. 





500 White Leghorns and Rocks 


$2 and $3 each, laying. Baby chicks, ‘$18 and $20, 

100. Belgian Hares, Collie Dogs. Eggs, $8, 100. 
PLEASANT VALLEY FARM 

C. TRASK, R. F. D. No. 3, Southbury, Conn. 


™" Tr 
Tom Barron S. C. W. Leghorn 
THE WORLD’S CHAMPION PEDIGREE LAYERS. 
BABY CHICKS AND BREEDING COCKBRBLS. 
DAVID M. HAMMOND, CORTLAND, WN, Y. 











r T 
CHICKS AND EGGS 
Single Comb Reds. Also White and Brown Leghorns. 
Bred from healthy, heavy-laying. free range breeders. 
Safe delivery guaranteed. Adrian DeNeef, Sodus, N. Y. 





: ve Silver Laced and Whi - Wyandottes, White 
Tiffany S Buff and Barred Roe S. C. Reds, White 
L Aas ened Pekin and Indian 


Superior Chicks Runner Ducklings and eggs 
ALDHAM POULTRY FARM, 833 Phoenixville, Pa 





SO MANY ELEMENTS enter into the shipping of 
day-old chicks and eggs by our advertisers, and the 
hatching of same by our subscribers, that the pub- 
lishers of this paper cannot guarantee the safe arrival 
of day-old chicks, or that eggs shipped shall reach 
the buyer unbroken, nor can they guarantee the hatch- 
ing of eggs. We shall continue to exercise the great- 
est care in allowing poultry and egg advertisers to 
use this paper, but our responsibility must end with 


HILLPOT 


qaury GHICKS 


Post Prepaid. Safe delivery guaranteed 
up to 1200 miles. BOOK FREE. 


Healthy Chicks from Record Layers 100 o & 


WHITE LEGHORNS Pen 3 $14.00 $7.50 $4.00 
WHITE LEGHORNS Pen2 . 16.00 8.50 4.50 


W. F. Hillpot, Box 29, Frenchtown, N. J. 





SWINE BREEDERS 





Large Type 
BERKSHIRES 


Now booking orders for spring delivery. First 
three sows to farrow have farrowed thirty-two pigs. 
One with first litter farrowed eleven. If you want 
prolificacy, size and breeding write us. 


SENTINEL SPRUCE FARM 
ROUTE 4, BINGHAMTON, N. Y. 





SHAH EET 


‘PURE BRED 
BERKSHIRES 


THE LARGE TYPE 


Sows and gilts now being bred to our herd 
= boars, Symboleer’s Junior 240600 and Prin- 
= cess’ Successor Champion 266904. We are 

booking orders for spring pigs sired by 

these boars. 


: CRYSTAL SPRING STOCK FARM 
G. Smith & dssonanes wine —s Pa. 


Sonenaueonsovvuvasenvivsseeverssnssveesausnessnsey Hetreermesncoc eres renee 


Mo) 


seuatescaatenrinind 


Sonsnnnvvenssnrennaeseansesessncsvsnnnsaeinnneey 


OLLINS JERSEY map 


NEW BOOK FREE os 
crammed full of helpful 
facts on hog raising. Tells 
how te produce pork 2c per 
pound cheaper. 


P 375 Ibs. in 
( 9 months. 


ARTHUR J. COLLINS & SON 
MOORESTOWN, N. J. Box 10 











Best Quality Berkshires 


MD 


100 spring pigs sired by Baron Successor’s Baron, 
Romford Duke 67th and Pride of Townsend, from 
dams of — size and quality with the best 
of blood | 

25 gilts — 1 for August and September farrow to 
Baron Successor’s Baron. 

Satisfaction guaranteed, as we want satisfied custom- 
ers only. Prices reasonable and consistent with 


quality. 
J. T. HOGSETT, NEW LONDON, OHIO 


io. Berkshires 


Bigger and better than ever. Built on the blood of Lor1 
Maaterhood. Sire of international champions over 
all breeds and two of the most prolific sows of the 
breed. Special offering of excellent pigs 


PENHURST FARM, - . NARBERTH, PA. 








Pen- 





A Beautiful Berkshire Sow Pig 


A daughter of the great Fairfield Trueworth. which 
means Father of Pork. She was farrowed Feb. 14— 
a valentine—and is for sale. 


W. F. McSPARRAN, FURNISS, PA. 





Large Berkshires at Highwood 


Our customers write our advs. Letter fri ym a me 


Wilson, Arbuckle, W. Va .: “Pigs received all right 
and are doing right well.’ "earned Berkshires have 
been shipped to fifteen ‘hifterent foreign countries 

H. C. & H. B. Harpending, Box 10, Dundee, N. Y. 





Large English Berkshire Swine 


Regist stock of the best type. Both sexes, not 
akin, at ot right prices. 
HOME FARM, - - CENTER VALLEY, PA. 


BERKSHIRES 


Service boars—boar and sow pigs, breeding the best. 
Prices right. G.S. V. ANDREWS, Lagrangeviile, N. Y. 


BERKSHIRES 


We te breeding 25 a for Sept. and Oct. farrow, 
at farmers’ pric« stock registered and crated 
free. TWIN BROOK ‘FARM, Newville, Pa. 


BERKSHIRES 


Pigs, both sexes, unrelated, $15.00 per head while 
they last, registered and transferred. 
TROY CHEMICAL CO, BINGHAMTON, N. Y. 














LARGE BERKSHIRES 
Gilts bred to Long Baron 2d 254586, the 2d prize 
senior boar pig at N. Y. and N. J. state fairs, 
March and April pigs, either sex, not akin. 
J. B. ARMSTRONG, OGDENSBURG, N. Y. 





HAMPSHIRES |. me 


The fast growing bacon breed. | 
Stock any age for sale Free 
circular. Locust Lawn Farm, 
Bird-in-Hand, Box A, i:| 
caster Co., Pa. 









At all times, at all prices and of all ages. 


CHESTER WHITE SWINE and 
SCOTCH COLLIE DOGS 


ARCADIA FARM, - . - BALLY, PA. 





REGISTERED CHESTER WHITE 
SPRING PIGS 
Regletered Holstein Bull and Helfer Calves 


B. T. STEELE, HEUVELTON, N. Y. 


Chester White Hogs 


ALL AGES. SHORTHORN BULLS. 
R. L. MUNCE, . - CANONSBURG, PA. 


The Best (), J, C. Swine 


Stock ‘7 all ages for sale Some rea! bargains in 
spring pigs. Write your wants. Send for circular 
ELMGROVE STOCK FARM, Box 253, Cortiand. N. Y. 


REGISTERED O. I. C. 


and CHESTER WHITE PIGS, best strains, at farm- 
ers’ prices Order early to insure delivery, and first 
choice. EUGENE P. ROGERS. Wayville, N. Y. 














Large YORKSHIRES 


ALL AGES. BOTH SEXES. 








Ready for service. 
in accredited list. C. 


Greet, breeding. Circular. Heré 
HUNT, R 9, Nunda, N. Y. 


WM. BAHE, 


ONONDAGA HILL, N. Y. 








Registered Durocs 


Bargains in bred sows, gilts and spring pigs. Service 
boars all ages. The best bred herd in the north. 
Large type. Defender and Orion strains Write for 
particulars. Many of these animals imported from 
best herds in the south and are the right kind. 
Priced cheap for immediate sale. 


MAPLE LAWN FARM 
C. W. ELLIS, JR., CORTLAND, N. Y 





Thoroughbred Duroc-Jerseys 
YOUNG BOAR AND-SOW PIGS 

Open and bred gilts and service boars 

valuable book on Hog Management, free 


Enfield Farms, W. H. Whitney, Owner, Enfield, Conn, 
D | ROC ; Sept. & Oct. pigs of the Orion 
Cherry King family and Golden 


Cherry Chief, and Tax Payer. All the large type. Guar- 
anteed to please. C. J. McLaughiin & Co., Pleasantville, Ohio. 


Write for 





Bred Gilts. Service boars. 





Select what you want, Orion Cherry 
Durocs—Xin, Defender, Volunteer or Jack Friend 
and Cherry King Breeding. Offer second litter sows bred 
for summer farrow, gilts for May and June farrow. Ba 


y 
Durocs. BELROSE FARMS, Box A, Richford, N.Y 





Triune 230500 Sensational Longfellow 2nd 252071 
Successor’s Creation 22423 
Where can you find any better sires than these three 
great boars? Triune is by Lord Masterhood No 16 
and out of A Leading Lady No . 18206 n 
Longfellow 2nd is-by that grand old boar Sensatic nal 
Longfellow No 175850 and out of A Royal Lady Mas- 











terhood No 226657. Successor’s Creation is by Lord 
¥ remior® s Successor and out of C ompt m Dulcette No 
18252! These three outstanuing bo ars are producing 
large and untform litters. Fall boars for sale by 
Successor and Longfellow 2nd. Booking orders for 


spring pigs as well as fall pigs by all three sires. 
Deichester Farms, Edgemont, Pa. Thos. W. Clark, Supt. 





REGISTERED PO].AND CHINAS 


BI G TY 
Wr 44 — rmati particulars and 


pig - am = «offering for sale, 
J. "E. WAY, THE MAPLES, DOVER, DEL. 


prices on 








N e e 
Advettising 
does not make 
you buy. more 
Things 
The majority of things advertised 
are necessities—things you’d have 

to get anyway. 

Because these things are adver- 
tised, it does not make you buy any 
more of them. 

But if you buy advertised, named 
brands of such necessities, you get 
more for the money you do spend. 

Here are the reasons: 

In buying advertised kinds, you 
get things the manufacturers have 
made so good that they are not 
afraid to put their names on them. 

For advertised goods have to be 
better than nonadvertised, because 
everyone knows who makes them, 
and the manufacturer would not 
dare put out inferior goods, because 
the buyer would..get right back at 
him. p 

In most cases: advertised” goods 
are cheaper, because the demand 
enables them to be producéd in 
large quantities. : 

And advertised goods cost the 
manufacturer less to sell, beeause 
advertising is thé cheapest method 
of getting them before the public. 

So, advertising shows you how, 
in buying, to get the best quality 
and the most return for your 
money. 

















AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST June 21, 1919 





Fisk Cord Truck Tires 
Give Long, Uninterrupted Mileage At Low Costs | 


’ I ‘RUCK Tires represent an important investment—and 


their selection should be made on the basis of the mile- 


age they deliver plus their qualities of resiliency and safety. 
Put Fisk Cord Truck Tires on your truck and watch 
their record; keep track of their long mileage—uninterrupted 
mileage; the freedom from repair bills; and the sure positive 
way they hold the road under all conditions. 
These Cord Tires are so resilient that you can operate 
at speed without damage to working parts of the truck. 
That means less truck depreciation—your truck lasts longer 
et and you get more work from it every day. 
a Fisk Tire 


for every motor vehicle 
that rolls? 


These qualities are Fisk features—tne result of twenty 
years’ of continuous tire- making experience. 


Whatever kind of a truck you own, Fisk Cord /7 Pruck 
Tires will give : 9: ....,cerrupted mileage, great tractive power, 


safety and remarkably low costs per mile. 


Next Time—BUY FISK 


FISK TRUCK TIRES 








